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For men—for women 
for every day 


Men are as fond as women of a delicate 
perfume—provided it is refreshing, so 
VINOLIA is the soap for all. Some 
extol its fragrance, others its lather, 
but all praise its purity. 


Hot water is not necessary to call forth 
its cleansing power, nor hard rubbing 
its fragrant foam. Prove these qualities 
by testing them for yourself. 
oe 6d. per tablet 

1/6 per box of 3 tablets 
Large size bath tablets 10d. each. 


PREMIER SOAP 


First for Fragrance—Premier for Purity 


VINOLIA CO. LTD. LONDON. 
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Caramels 


Raiding the Chief. 


HERE’S every excuse for this apparent impoliteness 
when you know the outstanding perfection of 
these fresh cream and pure sugar 
confections. Undoubtedly they are» 


THE CHIEF 
OF CARAMELS, 


Of All Caicos 


Manufactured by 


RS. MURRAY & CORE TD: 
Fleet Works, Clerkenwell Rd., London, E.C.1. 
Original Makers of : 

Caramels in Great Britain. | The Caramel Chief. 
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That “Kruschen’ 
-—a definition 

‘“ Witness: He appeared to have the 
Kruschen feeling. CES het Sie 


Magistrate: What do you call the. 


Kruschen feeling ? 
Witness: He 


obstacles.” 


You could hardly find a better definition 
of one of the most famous phrases in the 
English language. 

To keep your eyes firmlyfixed on your goal; 
to be determined that nothing shall prevent 
you from reaching it; and to feel in your 
bones that you're simply bound to get there 
—that’s the famous “‘Kruschen’’ feeling. . 
You can acquire it if you join the happy 
little band—five million strong—who have 
discovered the Kruschen Way to Health, 
who have proved the magical efficacy of 
the “little daily dose.” Not that there’s 
really any magic about Kruschen Salts ; 


NOW IN 3 SIZES. 


Kruschen Salts are now sold by 
all chemists in bottles of three 
sizes at the following prices :— 


could get over all 


—Daily Paper. 


6d. 
Botties. 


Good Health 


1/- 1/9 


F eeling | 
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‘the analysis printed on every bottle tells 
~ you that 


Kruschen is a combination of 
just-those six salts which Nature demands 
for the body's proper health. | 
And there you ‘have the difference between 

ruschen and such’ substitutes’? as Epsom 
and Glauber, which, being each a single salt 
only;cannot possibly do you the same good. 
The morning pinch of Kruschen not only 


cleanses your body of all clogging waste 


matter; it also purifies and invigorates 
the blood and has a direct tonic influence — 
on the whole system, thrilling you in every 
fibre with an amazing sense of vitality and: 
splendid health. In a word, it gives you” 


“that Kruschen feeling’ —and that’s some- 


thing that no other preparation can do. 
Kruschen is now sold in 6d., |/- and 1/9 
bottles. Get a bottle at your chemist’s 
to-day and start getting over all your 
difficulties to-morrow. 
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Joy in Life 


depends upon sound sparkling teeth 


It’s a fine feeling isn’t it, that of bemg 


so well, and so full of vim? The 
children,too! Theirenergy isamazing. 


Good health depends upon sound 
teeth. Both are ensured by the twice- 
daily use of Gibbs Dentifrice. 


Gibbs Dentifrice cleans and polishes 
the teeth without scratching the 
myriad light facets on the surface 


of the teeth and mouth, washing 
away food deposits before ice have 
time to ferment and form the 
destroying acids which cause decay. 


Thus the teeth are kept sound 
and sparkling and the gums firm 
and healthy. 


Build up health and _ happiness 


Make 


throughout your household. 
the use of Gibbs Dentifrice an 
invariable rule.: 


of the enamel. Its fragrant foam 
gets into every crevice and interstice 


Your teeth are Ivory Castles—defend them with 


Large Size, 1/-: De Luxe, 1/6. Popular size, 7d. 
Refills for ‘above, I1d. Tubes 6d. and /|-. 


ree! feeeeescePOST THIS COUPON TO-DAY-=« 


D. & W. GIBBS, Ltd. (Dept. 10BE), Cold Cream Soap Works, London, E.|I. 


] enclose 3d. in stamps to cover cost of postage and packing. Please send 


GIBBS NEW me Sample of GIBBS DENTIFRICE and copy of ‘“ The Fortress of Ivory Castles.” 
FAIRY BOOK ,,_. ae eae 
AND SAMPLE 


OF GIBBS _ Address......-.. eT ee Rte Le ies Beco rs Ness Reel rarest ara SiarSiat hc aie aera eye teS ara those Bie ncnlayeiaie vie ok alrncibeiees 
DENTIFRICE 
uo 
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Confidence 


HE good name of 
Saxone is known 
wherever dress matters. 
From all the odd corners 
of the earth come the 


personal orders of men 

who know and trust 

Saxones. Whether you 

buy by post or through 

our stores the same 

guarantee of excellence 
is assured 


The shoes illustrated 
above ave No. 151g in 
Black or Brown Willow 
Calf. The price.is 3o]- 


Our New Catalogue — 


A large profusely illustrated 
catalogue 1s at your ser- 
vice post free. May 
we send you one ? 


li btiy, 
", 
VUE ds, 
4 ‘ES: 
Yedididdi}}; j 
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The finest Toy 


a kiddie ever 


N 


This little car is a miniature of the 
typical racer and has a streamline 
body exactly like the Brooklands 
record breakers. The “ bucket seat” 
is padded and can be adjusted over 
a range of 6 inches for children of 
different size. 


Full control is given by a lever at 
the right which operates an efficient 
brake, and also the gear, which can 
be released for running down hill. 


Strong electric headlights are 
mounted which have a switch on the 
steering wheel, and all the wheels (of 
the disc type) are interchangeable ~ 
with the spare wheel. 


The car is supplied in either red or 
green colour, and is very strongly 
constructed to stand the inevitable 
ill-usage of healthy play. 

Length 4 ft. 6ins., height 1 ft. ro ins., 
width 1 ft. 8 ins. 


Price - £3:19:6 


Free delivery in Surrey and Middlesex. 
Carriage in England, Scotland and Wales 5/- extra. 
Irish orders are sent by goods train, carriage forward. 


SAXONE 


SHOE CO LTD 
(Dept S) KILMARNOCK 


SCOTLAND KINGSTON ON THAMES 


’Phone: ‘‘ Kingston, ONE. ’’ 
The Store that is first with the Novelties. 


Dent: alls 


THE WORTHING SUITE 


of Settee, one end adjustable, 
and two Divan Easy Chairs. 
All pieces are of comfortable 
size — our standard reliable 
upholstery ~work,~ interior 
coppered steel springs—British 
Web — superior new canvas 
—fibre and wool — British 
Castors, patent push-in Castors 
— Loose Down Cushions, 
covered in Tapestry or Corded 
Velvet, in. pretty shades of 
Greys, Browns, Reds, Greens 
or Golds. 


SS Ee ee 


eee ee ee i ee es 


FREE °& Our Fully Illustrated Catalogue, together with Terms, etc. 


A perusal of this will save you Pounds in Furnishing. 


Furnishing Co. (Den. Pembroke Place 
re! L cE B EK J. R. GRANT, ce oF re LIVERPOOL. 


wildest hopes. 


; : 2 
Copy this sketch or send some 


Furniture of Economy, Comfort and Wear 
CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS—Free and Safe Delivery 
by Motor Traction, or Rail to nearest Railway Station.’ 
A SUITE WHICH WILL GIVE SATISFACTION IN WEAR. 


If not approved of, can be returned at our expense, and any money paid will be refunded in full. 
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3-Piece Suite (Settee and 2 Easy Chairs). 


23 guineas—£2 down, 12/6 monthly. : 
Cash Price - ecw le -O : 


Dar post brings letters showing the ash : 
extraordinary success of the Hassall 

School postal tuition. Beginners in Art who 

started the lessons ‘‘just to amuse them- 

selves’ are amazed to find that after only a few weeks’ training 

they are turning out work of merit and originality beyond their 


Amateurs who have been working for years without 


progress are forging ahead. Professionals who have never done 


original work and forwarat Much good themselves are enormously increasing their earning 


* to the address below, mention- 


ing this paper. Free of aa Capacity. And all are finding a new delight in life. 


charge or obligation you will 


receive a personal criticism of Why should not you, too, win fame in Art? Instead of working alone, 


your work and an unbiassed 
opinion of your ability. 


wee e eee etree Crt = Ht LAR meee eee on sereeeeeseeseeeoersssssneaseereesee® 


: POST. THIS COUPON TO-DAY, : 
: Or send a letter if you do not want to cut the paper, : 
‘to THE JOHN HASSALL CORRESPONDENCE ART : 
: SCHOOL, LTD., 3, Stratford Studios, Stratford Road, : 
: Kensington, Ww. : 
: Principal - Mr. JOHN HASSALL, R.I. 

L enclose you a drawing for your free criticism. ; 
: Please send me, free of all cost, full particulars of how : 


: to become a successful artist. Please adda copy of : 


: your illustrated book, “ The John Hassall Way.” 


PORVAMER cutet-s ros cote 220 < piv omeyelae dined actus Sos sa : 
: ADDRESS.......... BO poe ice irae ree ee ee ream’ 
; ; (8. MAU EAAY et tuin ns cee a aes ROEM e ones is : 


errr rr Tr rrr rr rrrr rrr rr eee reer errr eee eee Ty 


THE JOHN HASSALL CORRESPONDENCE ART SCHOOL, Ltd., 


bring the Hassall School into your own home to help you. 
Be a living force in Art. Get the public to recognise your 
talent. Get your posters on to the hoardings, and your 
drawings into the papers. Make your name and fame in Art. 


LET THE HASSALL: SCHOOL SHOW YOU HOW! 


Student 1.697 writes as follows: 
10/8/23 (Transvaal). 

“T am pleased to be able to tell you that I have 
had three of my pictures accepted at the Natal 
Society of Artists Exhibition, held im Durban. I 
sent in two pastels and a water color.” 

You may have it in you to do the same. What 
the Hassall School has done for others it can do 
for you. Learn to express your own ideas in 
line and colour. Take the first step now. 


3, STRATFORD STUDIOS, STRATFORD ROAD, KENSINGTON, W.8. iM Sole Hasealls BLT. 
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/ npROUSE’S 


SPECIAL OFFERS OF HIGH-GRADE 
EASY CHAIRS AND SETTEES 


the very climax of luxury at little cost, made of the finest Rail fares paid 
quality materials and ensuring— CO ILe a rest 
Order by Post branch on all 
from this adver- orders of {20 
tisement or or Over. 
from Illustrated 
Catalogue ; 
SS Nis ee DIOS ' 
free on appli- ae or This Cosy Suite will be 


cation. delivered’ free to your 


home on payment of 


Delightfully Cosy Three-Piece 
Suite, comprising 5 ft. 4 in. 
settee with 24 in. deep seat, 
and two luxurious Easy 
Chairs each 36 ins. with 
24 in. deep seats. Hair and fibre stuffing and deeply sprung 
seats, backs and edges. Covered in a large variety of 
excellent quality French Damasks or Tapestries in the latest 
= designs and colourings. Fitted with loose feather cushions. ; 
(Ce) To-day’s value 38 Gns. Delivered free to your home tmmediately 


nt Oo -, the bal to b 
REDUCED PRICE ... 25 Gus. CASH PRICE ... 22)G@nx —  Paymers of ool, ihe Dalai foe 


WILL BRING 
Mm Slat oe COoy 
THREE- ms 


PIECE SUITE INTO 
¥°O UR HOM EX 
CARRIAGE | PATD 


Luxurious Three-Piece Suite, unrivalled 
for durability, comfort and low price, 
comprising 3 section Settee, size 6 ft., 
with 25 in. deep seat, and two Cosy Easy 
Chairs ‘ach 35 in. overall with 25 in. deep 
seats. Hair and fibre stuffing and deeply 
sprung arms, backs, seats and edges. 
Covered in a large variety of excellent 
quality French damasks or tapestries in 
the latest designs and colourings. Fitted 
with loose feather cushions. To-day’s 
value 42 Gns. 


REDUCE DERG Haar. ... 29 Gns. CASH EPRICE swe eG Gans. 
Delivered free to your home immediately on payment of £3, the balance to be paid at the rate of 22/6 per month, 
OC NORE SO SERCO RS SOS IOS SSCS OO Sosa Es 
Also at ( i ) | Also at 

LIVERPOOL— CODHO SE SOUTHAMPTON—130, Above Bar. 
44-46, Lord Street. SUNDERLAND— 
eecas bie cha ea See eee eee sesso sats Seco cts ara e SEOIIO ONT 196-197, High Street, West. 
DOEHERSE ee 50-52, -LUDGATE: HILL, LONDON, E.C.4.°” SIBDLESEECUGH 
13, 18 17, Nicolson Street, Telephone (# lines) Central 4842 & 1819. BISHOP AUCKLAND— 
GLASaOW- 74-76, Union Street. 55, NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.1. Bonanza Arcade, 


FALKIRK—46, 48, 50, Vicar Street. Telephone, Museum 4351. MONTREAL (Canada) 
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The Wedding Gift 
As of old, so to- day, pearls are the eriolern of married bliss. Thus they 
‘are admittedly the most appropriate of all wedding gifts. And Ciro 


Pearls, the only true replicas of real pearls, grace the bride, her bridesmaids, 
and every guest as no other gem can. 


Indeed, at fashionable weddings the most admired necklets and ornaments 
worn by leaders of society, and believed to be real pearls, are usually 


Ciro Pearls 


though the fact is known only to their wearers. Ciro Pearls are essentially 
the gift for weddings and for every occasion. They radiate charm and 
give perpetual delight. Backed by our substantial guarantee, their 
possessors are ensured life-long satisfaction. 


Ovr Booxtet No. 12 IntustRATES AND DESCRIBES MANY CIRO PEARL GirTts. WE WILL SEND IT Post FREE ON REQUEST. 


We cordially invite everyone to inspect the unique collection of pearls at our 
showrooms, or we will send you a necklet of Ciro Pearls, 16 inches long, with solid 


gold clasp, in beauteful case on recetpt of One Guinea. Wear them for a 


fortnight, and compare them with any real pearls. If any difference 1s 
noticeable, you may return them to us and we will refund your money in full. 


Sid 


178 REGENT ST. LONDON W. 1. Dept 12 


48 OLD BOND. ST. LONDON W.1 
44 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON E.C. 2 
25 CHURCH ST. LIVERPOOL 


Ciro Pearls are obtainable only at our own establishments. We have no agents anywhere. 
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“MA\Y/1 VN] Keeps Your Outfit Fit. | 


: Perfectly Constructed in Oak, or in rich 
Light, Dark, Fumed or Anhaue 22 Gns. 26 Gos. 


} 


Mahogany 


ALL IN PREACH 


The Ideal 
Gentlemen's 


Wardrobe. 


DIMENSIONS. 
Height 6ft. 5in. 
Width 4 ft. 6in. 
Depth 1 ft. 10 in. 


“A Place for Everything— 
Everything in its Place.” 


It accommodates 12 Suits, 
6 Hats, 24 Shirts, 12 Suits Under- 
wear, 12 Suits Pyjamas, 3 doz. 
each Collars, Handkerchiefs and 
Boks: 8 pr. Boots, Pu cere: &c. 
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THE AWLYN JUNIOR 


(A smaller size) 


Height 6 ft. 
Width 3ft. 6 in, 
Depth Ift. 8 in. 


In Oak, Light, Dark, 
Poned or Antique iGace 


Or Mahogany ... .. 19Gns. 


occcccee PO CTC COOH DO OOO EOD OOE CED OOOOD OOO LOS ereaae- 


sceorceccevees 


eveceeeovececesccccscccceoesooese? 


‘WRITE TO DESK “S” FOR CATALOGUE. 
CARRIAGE P AID HOME. i Orders by post receive personal attention. 


DOWNINGS tteriiant &' Castie, LONDON, ‘SE1, Bite 


‘RILEY’S BILLIARD TABLES 


Carriage Paid. Free Packing Case. 7 days’ approval. 
Riley’s ‘‘Home’’ Billiard Tables : Riley’s ‘‘Combine’’ Billiard and 
in sizes to fit any dining-table. : Dining Tables suitable for any 
From £7, or in monthly pay- : size room. From £22-10s., or in 
ments. ‘ : monthly payments. 


pase 4 :  Riley’s are the largest makers of full- 
FREE ae fs oda i size billiard tables in Great Britain. 
Strate : Supplied on easy monthly payments ex- 

Price List. .; tending 3 years. Write for particulars. 


E. J. RILEY LTD., Crane Works, ACCRINGTON. 


RIDING 
BREECHES an 
PLUS FOURS 


Cut to Measure 
by Experis. 


2 {/= Per Seah 


No matter where you are 
we can fit you from your 
own measures as well as 
if you called personally. 


SE 


aday you ride 
as you pay for 


The World’s Best Bicycle 


THE We Guarantee this or 


Refund your Cash. 


SEND FOR OUR SPLENDID 
RANGE OF PATTERNS. 


Say whether you require for Breeches or Plus Fours. 
We have materials for every taste and every climate, 


BEDFORD RIDING BREEGHES 60, 


(Z. Turner, Lid.) 
er: M.S.), 19 NEW QUEBEC ST., Oxford St., 
MARBLE ARCH, LONDON, W.1. 


Prices from £7: 10:0 cash or 11/4 per month. 


Write for fuller particulars to:— 


Dept. 1, SWIFT OF COVENTRY, LTD., COVENTRY. 
Or to Dept, 1B, London Depot : 188, LONG ACRE, W.C.2. 


STHHASUPSHAHIDSTE ESTEPONA aa HOS LES Sir 


UORUDSUOSSNSESSNINSSSSSSNSEEPZOSNSS330 7530 00SSNS0RSSE 0S FI KE 


ai 


ee a 
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UU TTA 


The moral of 
cheap paint 


When you have cause to decorate, think of the 
future as well as of the present. Avoid “cheap 
finishes” which are minus the quality that gives 
lasting protection. Specify instead 


Pinchin Johnson 
Suywor'Finishes 


and obtain real satisfaction _the satisfaction that comes . 
from perfect appearance, complete protection over a 
period of years—-and—as the sequel will show—true 
sconomy, The moral of “cheap” paint is to avoid it. 


GRIPON Suir -DEYDOL 


SUPER-PAINT DISTEMPER 


HYGEIA GRIPON 


_ FLAT WALL FINISH SUPERVAR 


A fine booklet, containing a specially 
prepared series of plates in full colour, 
suggesting decorative schemes for 


every room in the house, will be forwarded 
free upon request. Send a postcard to-day. 


RAV OUORTTPARSARGADWERCETORRALR RADA C CONE DLUIRUORDOSRCRRORETQUQCEGONRCRLGQUIRRUERGSONMRUUDEG SN ee eta 4 Ad 


THIS SIGN ON 
PAINT. ENAMEL. 


VARNISH. DISTEMPER 
ETC_INDICATES A 


PINCHIN-JOHNSON PINCHIN, JOHNSON & Co., Ltd. 
pak General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 


AGG ieanecAaGUQUAGUALHACQGGRKGLGCcAONGQUCPPACUREAUDHAUAGAFAGOUDEAOBAUQAUPAOUDRORDCONCECSARGGIRACIMCRUROLEDRGUARELRULTCCCAULAUAUDAROPLCREORRCRALECRUGAGRRCAALERADAGRROCTOtiCA 


ASOT om 


Q 
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for Cleaning White 
BOOTS & SHOES 


Suéde, Buck or Canvas Boots and Shoes, #4 
and you’ll use no other. Easily applied, 
dries a pure white and won’t rub off. 


In Bottles, of all 
Boot and Sports 
Dealers. 


Or direct from 
Sole Makers :— 


m C. A. QUINN & 
Pi, Co., Ltd., 
oS Northamp- 


No-trouble laces || 1” 


Tags will not come off—dyes are fast— 
smart appearance is enduring—strong as 
can be and long wearing, and with all 
these advantages Paton’s Laces cost no 
more than the merely ordinary. 

There are many styles and _ finishes. 
Most boot shops, repairers, or stores sell 
them. If difficult to obtain, write direct 
to the mills, giving the name of your boot 
dealer or store, 


S 
PAT ON ‘110 YEARS WEAR! Te = 


B oO OT SZ SS H @) -E others. Suit equally 


LACES ee 


Avoid Substitutes, 
Insist on Quinn’s, 


Witte SUEDE puck 
AND CANvas SHOBS 
3 Mawuracturto Bt 
| {ARLES Agunnn & Co. Lisle 


Home 


aciviahe erelatseascasnte STRUT ate ee Cane eluate ah CREE Be arco mare \ Uy \ "yf Ms eT nmebeen 
: i / . 4 LZ wearing pair 
P RI CES: : \ ‘ 5 almost | 10 
a F Z = — wear 
Boot Laces, 2d., 3d., & 4d. per pair. : Mrs. Ge 7, Hackney Road, Maidstone, says: 
e g : ; ‘* So comfortable for standing long hours. Cannot do witha them.”’ 
Shoe Laces, 4d. & 6d. per parr. : % (State Size and Colour, Black, Brown or White.) 
r G p & Prices post free in U.K. (Extra Abroad). Child’s. Ladies’. Gents’. 
In Black, Tan, White, : A. Plain Shoes (without strapping) .. 3/- 3/7 
Ni oger and Grey. : : Leather Fittings (as.per illustration)... .. 4/6" 
5 : Superior, Blocked (no strapping) Boots 1/- ex. 5/9 
: Leather Laces, 4d. & 6d. per pair. : . Ditto, Leather Middle, 1924- Model, the 
: : World’s Best Tennis Shoes (no nails) .. 6/6 
ee ee ee ee eee ee . ’ a Superior “e Cesoe™ Rubber (no jute) Keen Price ee 
: Superior Leat er Soles (Child’s)1ll tol 6/- 6/6 / 
: Three pairs at one time, 2d. per pair off; Six pairs, 3d. 
Wm. P ATON , Ltd., J ohnstone, Scotland. : list, ld. No nails. Coolest for all Sports, Holidays, &c. 
: P14@ PATENT SHOE CO., Central Rd., STEPPS, near GLASGOW. 
a 40 years Advertisers. Letter orders sent return post. 


or 3 From all 

A Splendid Sole that you eae 
can wear every day, every season, 
and for every purpose . . Everybody. 
likes it; its comfort is delightful. 


Phillips ‘PRESIDENT’ 


Light Rubber Sole . . . .Quite Invisible 
Ladies’ 2/- . . . . . Men’s 3/- per pair 


Phillips Heets. 
Ladies’ 9d. & 1/- 
Men’s 1/3 & 1/6 


per pair. 
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The ABBOTT’ Service 


PHIT-EESI 
SPORTS & TOURING 


SHOES 


No. 3. Stockedin Crépe Soles 2 ] / 
Black Box Calf in Dri-ped Soles = 
Tan Willow Calf Leather Soles Postage 9d. 


No. 4. Stocked in 
Black Box Calf .  Crépe Soles 25 /- 
Tan Willow Calf ™ Leather Soles Postage 9d. 


No. 85. Stocked in 
Tan Willow Calf in Crepe 2 ] - 


only Soles Postage 9d. 
No. 91. Stocked in 
Tan Willow Calf Crépe Soles 5 / 
Tan Grain Calf in Dri-ped Sales a 
Black Box Calf Leather Soles Postage 9d. 
Also in Boots, Black or Tan, 3O/-. 


No. 149. Stocked in 
Tan Scotch : Crépe 25/- 


Grain Calf a Soles Postage 9d. 


FOR OVERSEAS ORDERS 
take advantage of the Post Office Cash on Delivery 
purchasing facilities. 5/- deposit required with 
order. Where this is not available you can safely 
send full amount, as we return all monies if you are 
not perfectly satisfied. Overseas postage, 3/-. 


SINGLE SHOE SENT POST 
FREE ON APPROVAL IN U.K., 


or if remittance is sent for a pair, money 
instantly refunded if not satisfied. 


Write for ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE Post Free. 


W. ABBOTT 
& SONS, LL? Cis: 
Fost 60, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


Dept. 

Also on Sale at 
121, High Holborn, W.C. 7, Poultry, City. 
121, Victoria Street,S.W. 85, Buckingham Palace 
98, Kensington High St. Road. 
145, Strand, W.C. 13la, Queen’s Road, 
434, Strand, W.C. Bayswater. 
54, Regent Street, W. 458, Holloway Rd., N. 
166a, Fenchurch St., E.C. 239, Brompton Road. 
24, Liverpool St; City: 


New Branch Now Open: 
36-38, Gt. Charlotte Street, LIVERPOOL. 


Principal Paris Branch : 
38, BOULEVARD DES ITALIENS. 
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ANOTHER GREAT BARGAIN! 
The “FLORENCE” | 


TEA and DINNER SERVICES in the 
FAMOUS SWANSEA BLUE, 


Consisting of :— 


Tea Service. Dinner Service. 

12 Tea Cups 6 Dinner Plates 

12 Tea Saucers 4 Biibios, Bo: lates 
eese ates 

. prises 2 Vegetable Dishes and 
overs 

Just Wrap Your 1 Cream Jug 3 Meat Dishes (3 sizes) 
1 Slop Basin 1 Sauce Boat 


OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper, tie to a board or 
stick, and post to us to- 
day with P.O. for 7/6. By 
next post it will come 
back ‘as good as new,” 
re-ccovered with our 
“‘Defiance”* Union and 
securely packed, 
| Postage on ForeignOrders 
1/- extra. A postcard will 
bring you our illustrated 
Catalogue of “ Defiance ” 
Umbrellas, and patterns 
for re-covering umbrellas 
from 5/- upwards, 


J. STANWORTH & CO., 


Royal Umbrella Works, 
BLACKBURN. 


Tea Set finished in best English Gold. 

The Lot Reduced Packed. Free. 
from £3/13/6 to £3/0/0 Carriage Paid. 
SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 
FREE GIFT—TEAPOT TO MATCH. 


Money refunded if Goods not Satisfactory, 


SAMPLE TEA CUP & SAUCER OR PUDDING PLATE, 
1/3 Post Free. 
Goods shipped to all parts of the world. 


FREE.—Legend of the Willow Pattern Plate (8 pages) 
and Art Pottery Album, 500 Illustrations China, Glass 
and Cutlery, POST FREE. 


The Fenton Pottery Co., 
1, ROYAL FENTON WORKS, ve 

FENTON, Staffs. : 
Est. 1901. 


Thousands of 
Tesiimonials. 


Rr oe eee ee ce ee a nn i cs 


Chivers 
Olde English 


Marmalade 
bs “The Aristocrat 


t 
Breskjart Table.” 


~& Golden Pippin 


CIDER-DE-LUXE 


Jf you have any difficulty in obtaining 
locally, write direct for a sample case, 
containing 3 doz. champagne pints for 
34s., or a ten-gallon cask for 40s. 
sent carriage paid to England and 
Wales. Off this price 15s. is allowed 
for empty cask and 10s. for bottles 
and case when returned. 


INTERESTING BOOKLET POST FREE. 
WM. EVANS & CO,, LTD. (Dept. S.), 
Widemarsh, Hereford, and Hele, Devon: 


iN 


‘ 


TO MAKE A 
DELICIOUS 
DEVONSHIRE 


Wh 
bia 


| 


epared bya special procevs racer 
Pre aks tonie properties Ps, 
flavour of the Seville Orange. 


° ‘Th 
Chivers & Sons Ii} sister cinsniose 2% 
Purveyors By Appointment to H/M:KING GEORGE V. 
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Wonderful foods 

for the kiddies 
a _ Puffed Rice and fresh fruit! 
ae - Delicious! Watch the kiddies eat! 
Those whole eps Hear them say “More, please!” 


served with suey and [here is no trouble to prepare. The 
cream or milk. . e ° e 
like toasted nuts. crisp, fairy-like grains are served 


SEB straight from the packet. A wonderful 


steam explosion process has cooked 
Stir crisp Puffed Rice them perfectly. Every food cell is 


in a pan with a little 


getedbareandeat broken up for easy, complete 
Ce eter digestion. 


For breakfast try Puffed Whee . 


Serve with milk and_ sugar. 
These crisp, toasted real breakfast, and the kiddies enjoy 


whole grains are better 
than biscuits or toast 


Sram every morsel. 


uffed Rice 


gis also Puffed Wheat 


Buy a packet of Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice to-day. 
See directions on packet for delightful, easily prepared 


dishes. 


Guaranteed by 
QUAKER OATS, LTD., LONDON, E.C.2. 
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7 a PATENT | 
_é, (HIEIRACILIES 


Yi Gj” WERACLES FOR NIGHTS OF EASE 

Uy, Vij YW 

>< KAT TIREESS 

7 AMEE SEE | 

ah “Heracles,” the scientifically-built 
mattress,is superior in every respect 
to all others. No other mattress can 
give such a maximum of comfort 
or wear so long. It is so constructed 
that after forty, or even fifty years 
continuous use, the strong springs 
are so sensitive they noiselessly. 
respond to the slightest movement 
of the sleeper. It is impossible for 
it to sag, and it compels perfect 
rest for every night.~ . at 
Let us tell you all about the mat- 
tress by sending you our illustrated 
booklet’ ‘‘Heracles for Nights of 
Ease.” me 
E. HORACE HOLME, Ltd. 
Holmoak Works, HOLLOWAY, N.7. 

MADE IN ANY SIZE. 

FROM ALL GOOD _ FURNISHERS. 
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' underside of the 
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vr DAMASK 


TABLE CLOTHS 


E manufacture’ our 

own Table Linen in 
Ulster and supply it direct to the buy~ 
“ing public at the lowest possible prices. 


LINEN TABLE CLOTHS. 


Bleached Pure Irish Linen Double Damask 
Cloths and Napkins. Will wash and wear 
well, and give every satisfaction. 


Design S.M. 524.—Oak and Ornament, or 
Lily and Ornament and Thistle. 


45 X 45 ins., 10/3 each; 54 x 54 ins., 14/6 each. 
2X2 yds., 26/6 each; 2x3 yds., 39/6 each. 


LINEN NAPKINS TO MATCH. 
22x 22ins.,6 for 14/9; 24 x 24ins., 6 for 17/3. 
‘Illustrated List 36L sent free. Delivery of 


parcels guaranteed. Carriage paid on ail 
orders of 20/- upwards in U.K. 


"ROBINSON CLEAVER 


: LINEN MANUFACTURERS 
BELFAST 


ALSO REGENT ST. LONDON & CHURCH ST. LIVERPOOL 


For Sponging 
Clothes and Carpets 


X, a For Insect _ 
K Bites and Stings 


Sole Manufacturers: G. F. Sutton Sons & Co., Osborne Works, King’s Cross, Londow N.7. 


Ani Extra Bed always ready 


with this handsome. | ._ 
SETTEE BED novelty. — 


Adapted in a 
Moment 


Gives an extra bed with- § 
out an extra room. 
Thoroughly comfortable 

m@ and practical as a bed— 

m# elegant and attractive 

@ when used as a settee. 
Doubly economical 


Saves expense & space—the one article does for both settee and & 
bed. Always ready for an extra resident or unexpected visitor 
Note Description 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Solid fumed oak, iron frame, wire Spring mattress; 2ft. 3in. 
by G6ft. 2in. Packs flat. Complete with sterilized woollen 
flock squab in cretonne, two cretonne pillows. 22in. square, 


canvas platform § and 
cretonne valance 


s Samples of coverings 
to harmonize -with 
Carpets and other exist- 
ing Furnishings can be 

sent on application. © 


Can be made in any 
wood. 


BOWEN & MALLON, 185/7 Finchley Ré, London NW. 


AS SETTEE 


PATENT 


Bradiord’ S vicreess-vowet 


7 ASHING 
RINGING &| 


fit ANGLING 
ACHINE 


COMBINED 


with wood rollers, 21 in. by 4%in. 
A handy family size, equal to 
washing one blanket or eight 
shirts at one time, Occupies very little space. No 
internal mechanism to get out of order. Special price 


for limited period. Delivered to nearest railway station. 


A USER says: 


“At the beginning of October I bought a ‘Victress-Vowel’ 
Washer from you, and feel I must let you know how very 
pleased I am with it. I consider it perfectly wonder ful,my only 
regret being that I did not know about it and have one sooner.” 


Full particulars of other types and sizes of Washing, 
Wringing and Mangling Machines are given in 
Catalogue No. 119, B.V.V. FREE COPY ON REQUEST. 
THOMAS BRADFORD & CO., Makers, 
<= 141, High Holborn, London, W.C.1;__ _ 
180, Bold St., Liverpool; 1, Deansgate, Manchester. 
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Happy 
retlections- 


Nol 


Aren’t men vain! He did 
the staining and varnish- 
ing and flatters himself 
that he ‘‘ made ’”’ the floor. 
Give him credit for a 
good job well done—but 
it was she who applied 
the finishing touch. 


She uses the O-Cedar 
Polish Mop on all the | 
floors and lino....Happy reflections everywhere! 


‘*T love my home,”’ says he; but only partly knows how 
his home-love was won, and kept. She knows, though! 


Ask your Dealer to show you 
THE NEW MODEL 


BRITISH MADE 
BRITISH LABOUR. with inter changeable clip handle. 


Sold all over the world Write for FREE Sample of O-Cedar Wax. 


with a satisfaction-or- : 
money-back guarantee. Manufacturers : The Channell Chemical Co., Ltd., Slough, Bucks. 
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Womans sweetest attribute 


ZZ 


To possess a complexion which compels 
admiration is the most charming asset of 
any woman and it is so very easy to attain. 
The secret of such charm is the regular 
use of Pond’s Vanishing Cream, which, 
by absorption into the pores, promotes 
skin-health and loveliness, making the 
skin softer, smoother, and of finer texture. 


For night use, Pond’s Cold Cream is the 
ideal cleanser and purifier for tired com- 
plexions. It greatly aids in the prevention 
of hollows, lines and wrinkles. 


“TO SOOTHE AND SMOOTH YOUR SKIN.”’ 


SSS 


( LLLaBAxK $< 


From all_chemists and stores, in jars at 1/8 and 2/6, 
and in tubes 74d. (hand-bag size) and lj-. Cold Cream 
also in extra large tubes, 2/6. 


Pond’s Extract Company will | 
FREE send on receipt of 3d. in stamps : 
i for postage and packing,a sample i 
; SAMPLES tube of Vanishing Cream and Cold : POND’S EXTRACT CO., 


Cream containing aliberal supply. : 71, London, W.C.1. 


Southampton Row, 


HAWES ER BROS— WHY on 


SOUTH LONDON WOOL WAREHOUSE, LTD. 


woos & ART:SILKS | RHEUM ATISM 


“ BRIGHTSILL” ----------------~ 
A rich, »right Artificial- Silkk,: FWORY 
regular throughout. Reliable in: 


wash .and wear. Knits into! : 1 Se 
lovely Jumpers, Dresses, Chil-! * Se 
dren’s Wear, etc. : 


“GCOSILE 4a 


English make, best pos- sie: : oe 
sible quality: All colours 2/ 1 1 ; Colours : 


tw. “SHOTSILL’ ‘CREPESILL’ py Wan loots ae: : “ The best remedy I have found,” writes a sufferer 

> *JAZZSILL’ JAZZCREPE’ 3/ 8 from Rheumatism. If you suffer from any Muscular 

Cele “WOO LSTLL: = 2s Aches and Sprains, Bruises, Neuralgia, or Neuritis, 

: Soft 4-ply Wool, folded by threads of Artificial Silk g34. try a tube of Zox-Balm and get quick relief. 1/3 and 
‘ in many light shades or dark mixtures ... 11/8 1b. O4 02. 2/6 of Chemists, etc. If difficulty in obtaining, sent - 


Nw eee ee ee eee ewe 


STAGU EDGR soar CHEST ANGINA IDE mee 2 : a ie i Sonne c 
=HAWES BROS.%, 3223 2» LONDON, S.W.11> e o., 11, Hatton Garden, 5 B.C A 


Hinde’s Wavers, too, must do their share.” 


HINDE’S HAIR WAVERS are supplied 
in 26 different patterns. Crude imita- 
tions which are hurtful to the hair may 
be sometimes offered. It is necessary. to 
see that the name HINDE’S is on each 
article. Obtainable at all stores, 
hairdressers and drapery houses. 


SAMPLE WAVER 8d. POST FREE, 


Hindes’, Limited, Manufacturers of Hair 
Brushes and Articles for the Dressing Table. 
1, Tabernacle Street, London, E.C. 


** Nature alone won't wave the hair, . 
Works, Birmingham. 


cE 
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Horrockses 
Nainsooks 
Longcloths 
Cambrics and 
Madapolams 


A little maid's joy in 
dainty garments is a 


gladdening sight. And 


wise mothers foster this. 


- natural pride by always 


making their children’s 


underwearfrom Horrockses 
white goods. Sofe - and. 
dainty, yet durable. They 
wash and -launder well. 
LK 


All Drapers can supply MHorrockses 
Famous Fabrics in the piece (look for 
_Horrockses name on the S2lvedge) or in 
the form of made-up garments (look for 

Horrockses name on the Tab). ; 


owe 


SEND | 
A POSTCARD NOW. 
with your name -and 
address to H. SAMUEL, 


31,. MARKET STREE7, 
MANCHESTER. | 


It brings you by. return-a 
beautifully illustrated 


FREE BOOK 


3,000 BARGAINS | 


in Jewellery, Watches, 3 
Plate, etc., at the; 


OVER 500 DIAMOND 
AND GEM-SET RINGS Pe 
to choose from in 

the Free Book. 


GOLD PENDANT 
CS [ \ Set with Sapphire Crystals 
AH 


and ; LES 


l \ SOLID GOLD 
\\\ \\ BRACELET WATCH, 
es Klegant octagon shape. 
CENT’S SOLID Fine jewelled movement. 
COLD WATCH 
} 15 jewel lever - 
movement,}} 
10° years’ 
warranty... = 
Extra heavy [\ 


case, _ 
0) 28 2 2 ee ee 2 ee ee ee ee 


£5 10s. 
SEND A POSTCARD NOW 


HH. SAMUEL 


31, MARKET ST., MANCHESTER 


Over 85 Branches, including : 
WOGLWICH: 40 and 42, Powis Street. 


OVERSEAS ORDERS = 
yvecetve the prompt § 
attention of a specul | 
manager. Catalogue 
-matled free. 


GROYDON: 16, North End. Full List 
NEWCASTLE: 2, Grainger Street, W. a ihe 
PORTSMOUTH: 141, Commercial Road. Be bite 


ae 


GLASGOW: 134-136, Argyle Street. — 


bu. SAMUEL; LTD. 
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—and you feel happy — 


Ask of them Jong -wear, hard 

wear, Waukeezi will always grant 
it and ever retain their daintiness 

and ‘charm of shape and style 

notwithstanding. 


Just. as they are well fashioned 
and well finished so.are they well- 
“named — for indeed your. feet 
seem never to tire in Waukeezi. 


Model No. L853. 
- Women’s «super- 

quality Brown Willow 
Calf, two ‘bar ‘and 
buckle. Also'in finest 
Patent. /’ 


Model No. L852 
Women’s super-quality 
Beige Suede strap and 
buckle. Also in super- 
quality Grey Suede. 


32/6 


Model No. L948 
** Tru-Phit ’’ Model 
Silky Tan Willow 
Calf strap shoe with 
self-locking buckle. 
Also in Grey, Nigger, 
White Suede and 
Patent. 


25/- 


You can get Waukeezi for men and women at 
good boot shops. Or write for illustrated cata- 
logue to Central Agency, 60, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C.4. West End Agents: Messrs. 
W. Abbott & Sons, Ltd., Regent Street, W.1. 


WAUKEEZI SHOE CO, 
meeimrncet NOR ALL AIVER LON = 3 
John Marlow & Sons, Lid. 


Koko Aids to Beauty 


Miss Flora 


Le Breton, 


the popular British Film 
Star, writes:—‘‘I find 
‘Koko’ all you claim. 
It is delightful to use, 
and keeps the hair in 
perfect condition.” 


KOKO FOR 
THE HAIR 


has 35 years’ reputa- 
tion. Aclear non-greasy 
liquid of delightful 
fragrance, cooling and 
invigorating, and ‘con- 
tains no dye. 
Promotes growth, 
cleanses the scalp, 
strengthens thin and 
weak hair, and ulti- 
mately produces thick Seer 
luxuriant tresses. 1/6, 3/- and 5/6 per bottle. 


KOKO VANISHING CREAM. 

A new and delightful non-greasy cream prepared from the 
finest ingredients and delicately perfumed, 1/6 per jar. 
KOKO COMPLEXION POWDER. 
(Natural, Rachael, Rose and White),is exquisitely fragrant, 
and will not harm the most delicate skin. 2/= per box. 
KOKO SHAMPOO POWDER DE LUXE. 
More than sufficient for a _ delightful Shampoo. 

43d. per packet. 


Obtainable of all Chemists and Stores, or 
sent Post Free on receipt of remittance, 


KOKO MARICOPAS CO., LTD., 
16, BEVIS MARKS, LONDON, E.C.3. 


The Slipper for Tired Feet 


When you're tired and weary, 
and can hardly drag one foot 
after another, slip on a pair of 


‘Decasins™, 
acco | Oe 9 


You'll revel in their delightful cosiness, their In two colours 
flexibility that “gives” to every move- Black or Ch i 
ment ot your foot. And as you stretch ack or Unampagne 


out your feet in comfort your eyes will Infants (5-9) 1/9 


delight in the trim smartness of Begasins: 
For the whole family, young and old alike, 
there are no slippers like Begasins. And 
they are priced within the reach of all. 


Postage Paid. Overseas Postage Extra. 


Child’n’s(10-1) 2/3 
Women’s (2-6) 2/9 
Men’s (6-10) 3/- 
Men’s (11-12) 3/3 


THE BEGASIN SLIPPER COMPANY 


JERSEY 


Dept. 23 


and REMODELLED to 
Present Fashion. 

Send us your old Hat and we will 
thoroughly clean, renovate and re- 
model it to any shape you desire 
at a cost of 2/9 to 4/3. (Free 
Catalogue of 80 Fashionable 
shapes on application.) Re-Dyeiag 
black, navy or nigger 1/6 extra. 
Gent.’s hats renovated 4/6 
each. Satisfact‘on or money re- 
“a turned. DYEING AND DRY 
Sy CLEANING. We cansend your 
@ old clothes back like new. The cost 
is very low and delivery 
. particularly quick. Ladies’ 
Costumes and Gent.’s 
Suits 6/6. 
SEND YOUR HAT NOW 
Special Terms to trade enquiries. 
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You Must 


No whiter teeth 
- without that 


If you want whiter teeth, you must combat 
the film that clouds them. Millions do that 
now. Wherever you look you can see the 
results. ’ : 


Wag this eed? test mad see the results on 
your own teeth. 


“ The loud is film 


The cloud. on teeth is film. At first the film 
is viscous. -You can feel it now. No ordinary 
- tooth paste effectively combats it, so much of 
the film remains. 


Soon it~-becomes discoloured, then forms 
dingy coats. That’s how teeth lose beauty. 


Most tooth troubles have a potential origin 
in film. 1t holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth and the acid may cause 
decay. 


You have little chance to escape tooth 
troubles if you do not fight the film. 


-Dental science has now found two effective 
film combatants. One disintegrates the film, 
one removes it without harmful scouring. 

These methods were proved by many careful 


tests. A new-type tooth paste has been 
created to apply them daily. The name is 


Protect the Enamel. 


_. Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent far 
softer than enamel. Never use a 

~ film combatant which contains 

~ harsh grit. 


Pepsodént 


The New-Day Ben tifrice 


Now advised by leading 
dentists the world over. 


Colonial Addresses :— 
Australia—137, Clarence St., Sydney, N.S.W.: 
Canada—19/, George St., Toronto: S. Africa— 
P.O. Box 6824, Johannesburg: New Zealand— 

31, Hunter Street, Wellington. 
Readers resident in these countries may send 
BE 2ke to above branehes.- 


Pepsodent. Now careful people of some fifty 
nations employ it, largely by dental advice. 


See what it does 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva. That is there to neutralize mouth 
acids. It multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits _ better. 
These combined results are bringing to 
millions benefits you want. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the'teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the viscous film. See how teeth be- 
come whiter as the film-coats disappear. 

You will always be glad that you made this 
test. Cut out coupon now. 


1395 


10-DAY TUBE FREE 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


(Dept. 131) 42, Southwark Bridge Road, 
London, S.E.1. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to— 


Give full address. Write plainly, 
Only one tube to a family. 


Gras wp Maa./May. 
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WHATS = 
CHOCALILY 
MEANS 


It’s the latest pet name for Clarnico > 
Chocolate Lily Brazils. You ought 
to try them as a change from . 
ordinary chocolates. Delicious, more 
tasty, more refreshing,’ these Clarnico ~ 
chocolates have centres of finest 
sugar-butter-cream caramel and brazil 
nut. Try them next time instead 
of mere “chocolates.” 9d. per } lb. 


CLARNICO 


CHOCOLATE 


LILY BRAZILS 


CLARKE NICKOLLS & COOMBS, LTD. 
LONDON ee ; 


2 : ; 
‘ 


|EREE 


‘| SEE OUR STAND AT WEMBLEY (Section E, Gallery B), 


|\How to reduce 


your Laundry Bill 


| What: do you spend: each week on washing Nursery 


J and Kitchen Table Cloths, Dresser an Shelf 
Covers, Tray Cloths, etc.? You can’ cut these 
-costs’ down’ to jL—and without impairing. ‘the 
smart and dainty appearance of your home—if you use 
Damasclene, the Stairiless Cioth that never needs laundering. 


DAMASGLENE 


(Regd. rade Mu ak) 


FOR DAINTY. TABLE CLOTHS — 
AND COVERS. WHICH 
NEVER NEED LAUNDERING. 


Damasclene Cloths look just as. attracuwe 1 dainty 
as finest linen. Being waterproof you can wipe off |. 
all stains in a moment: with a damp cloth. Damasclene 
Cloths never need. sending to the laundry. Thus what 
you save on your laundry bill soon refunds you for 

'  the-cost of Damasclene. ~ 


B/1L1L ge 20i ia = 4/11 abt 


Obtainable from Drapers and Stores. 


Send postcard for explanatory 
Jeaflet D5; SAMPLE; and name of | 


nearest stockist. 


“NEW PEGAMOID LTD., 


| 134, Queen Victoria: - Street, London, E.C.4. 


WOOD AND PULP WARE 
-FOR PAI NTIN NG | 


| WOODEN 
CIGARETTE .~ 
BOXES 24 


PLATES 1/8 


TEA | 
CADDIES 2/4 
PULP BOWLS 1oe Ve 2 2/6 © 
POWDER BOXES 2/ ASH TRAYS 7° 

_ LEAFLET OF INSTRUCTION 4° 

- Catalogue post free 2d. from 12 dept. j 


| | DRYAD HANDICRAFTS, LEICESTER | 


Buy Direct from the Potteries 
FINEST - 


SEMI- CHINA TEA SET 


YUAN PATTERN Ug 


6 Persons, 21 Pieces. 


1 2/6 Post . 


Free 
ART CATALOGUE 
SENT FREE 


> 
showing a variety Bs _«E 
patterns that can 
always be matched. 


HOME SUPPLY POTTERY CO. 
i (Proprietors: A. Young & Co.), Dept. S.M., 
Central Works, Mill. Street, Hanley, Staffs. 
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Telegrams : Telephone : 
“GREATLY, BATTERSEA 
LONDON.” erties 


-cosfifie- WONDERFUL VALUES - xii 


| Large Range of Models Always 
On View. 


THE “ CLAVERDALE” CHAIR. 


nexpensive, Comfortable Chair, complete with Loose Cover 
as illustration, £3 16 6, or 
covered in Plain Lining, £2 10 9 


» THE “HADLOW” CHAIR 


A Bargain in Upholstery. } 
Go Useful Chair, complete 


with Loose Cover, as illus- 
tration, S5S/-, or covered in 
Plain Lining, 37/6: 


UNFADABLE. FABRICS | 


RESIST TROPICAL SUN, 
SEA AIR AND WASHING. 


Alt Fabrics prefixed with the 
- word SUN’”’ are Guar- 

anteed Unfadable. Any length 

failing to meet this Guarantee 

will be replaced. 

‘*“SUNPRUEF” PRINTED 
Shades. .Creams from ¢ CLOT H s "AN D 

33h cone em Er chee oak 
a 2/9 per yd. 


“SUN-SYRIAN” é 
CASEMENT CLOTH SUN-VIE” TWILL. 
The effect of Silk, cut better Soft-hanging Fabric, 4/11 

per yd. 50 ins. wide. 


wear. - ~ Creams 2/114. ; 

Colours 3/113 per yd Zz 

Biins. wide. “ SUN-GLEAM” REP, 
’ Decorative Fabric, 6/11 

per yd. 50 ins. wide. 


that the colours are equal to new 
after many years’ exposure. 


*““SUN-YVEIN ” CASE- 
MENT CLOTH. 33 


“SUN -VARA” 

Gea St Colsaes 

reams o10ours << Bs 

3/113 Netter 50i ins. wide SUN -B R IGHT 
** SUN - FILET. » NET. : SATIN, in beautiful 

In various - colours, 1/114 z “GRAFTON” SETIEE, £13 19 6 3 shades, 6/9 per yd. 50 ins. 
. per yd. 50 ins..wide. - As illustration. > wide. 
WILLIAMSON & COLE’S premises can be easily reached. From Victoria seven minutes by Elevated 
Electric Railway. By 88, 32 or 67 Bus or by 34 Car a om Clapham Junction. Book to Clapham Rd. Station. 
Curtains and 


THE. Original Famous Fabrics 

with a world-wide reputation 
bearing ..testimonials from India { 
Loose Covers 9 


Experienced repre- 
sentative sent 
to advise and 


a 
= estimate. Sreciality. 


A oe buying shirts, pyjamas, etc., 

insist on obtaining garments 
which bear the LEOPARD. .mark 
sewn in asa tab. It is your guarantee 
of colour fastness and fabric quality. 


Horrockses 


Shel COLOURS FAST | COLOU R S., 


‘Regd. Trade Mark. 
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[i levi” s YEAST-VITE Tablets Y 


THE ade) PICK-ME-UP. &9emFru. pRUGS 


Composed of pure medicinal Yeast, Vitamines, and other valu- 

able ingredients as prescribed by leading medical Specialists. 
WHEN OUT OF SORTS OR DEPRESSED TAKE 1 OR 2 YEAST-VITE 
TABLETS AND FEEL FRESH AND FRISKY IN A FEW MINUTES. 


IRVING’S YEAST-VITE TABLETS WILL RELIEVE Headache, Neuralgia, etc., 
in 5 minutes ; Biliousness, Dizziness, Depression in Io to 15 minutes ; Indi- 

gestion, Flatulence, “ete: in 5 to IO minutes; Disordered Stomach, 
Liver, 10 to 15 minutes. 

Send Postcard for free treatise on Diabetes, Anemia, Nerves, Skin 

Blemishes, Constipation, Colds, Insomnia, Rheumatism, Pains, etc. 


OUR GUARANTEE. fycie neath docs not Smprove mA y/ 


a | 
" 
| 

f 


i, 
4 


coon ys) post us the empty box and we will refund your money immediately. 
1/3, 2/9, and 5/- per box at all Chemists; or by post. 


YEAST-WITE Laboratories, 
29, Red Lion St., CLERKENWELL, E.C.1. 


based Y EAST-VITE 


TABLETS 


RUSKIN COLLEGE, 
OXFORD, 


Gives Expert Tuition by Correspondence in 


ECONOMICS ; INDUSTRIAL HISTORY ; THe LABOUR 
MOVEMENT ; MODERN SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY; SOCIOLOGY; POLITICAL SCIENCE; 
THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS; 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT; ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


4: Don’t tug or jerk curtains—it’s the wasteful ee AND GRAMMAR; ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
; Heavy or light curtains will “glide at a touch” SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


he roller bearing 
Fees: Three months’ Courses ~ 10 6. 
Six months’ Courses - ~ £1 1 
Twelve months’ Courses ~ £2 2 0. 


pondence Dept. (S.1.), Ruskin College; Oxford. 

Patent Rustler CURTAIN RUNNER | A £9. Je 0 P f = 

Rustless body. of. runner prevents. discoloura- r ess or 0% 

their life. > metal fittings. If with nickel-plated fp E 

Rail easily bends by hand to fit any ‘shape hee ‘  Sesreoed Bie piel tie, past Faas 

des SDP acts: , Compact ; lightweight ; packs in suit 

6 CHALLENGE ” case. Built « “to last years. 

CARPET CLIPS. DRESS WELL 

tightly grip the carpet, Keep your trousers creased 

require no cleaning. J Monee BACK : longer; and to give, sheets 

i i : = : ‘just-from-the-tailor’ look. 
Clip Booklet 8 is free. ° GUARANTEE. : J i a3 

, : : t funded ;: Unlik other press. Two thumb ‘screws and 

oe ee é TF : oo0n : einen ie : Beane are ave eee pressure and knife-edge 

|: Send for List of : The Cooper - Collapsible Box Co., Ltd. 

1G omer (ME (Dept. D4), Clarendon Works, HULL. 

PSF AL aM RNR ETE SD SE SY 


Write for full particulars to The Secretary, Corres- 
tion of daintiest fabrics—easy moving doubles Of polished wood and with enamelled 
window and. is easily fixed. Write for free _ Ireland 3d. extra” for. registration. 
PATENT STAIR SAVE MONEY 
prevent all sag, and 7 JY G@—— UME Fy Tet BR ccccccccccccc cess . “ and préssed to make them last 
y q baie : S ae ; 
mm sg ’ ? If not delighted : i 
CHALCO Ltd. a=} Pe: fall Bootie ea : The COOPER= Val 
: good condition. : crease. Send for this extraordinary bargain. 
BIRMINGHAM 
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ee es 


For health, to kill smells, 
microbes, germs. 

For economy, to save you 
money by taking out stains |. 
and iron-moulds from lingerie 
or household linen, without 
eee 

kon cleanliness, to keep food 
utensils, milk jugs, baby’s 
bottle sweet es US 


- non-poisonous, non-corrosive, 
harmless in every way. | 


' Get - Milton to day. At any 
Chemist’s—Price, 1/6 or 2/6. 


Ws, 7 


The folder 
with the 
bottle gives 
101 
Uses in the 
Home 


For medicinal uses Milton is supplied 
under label “ Milton Antiseptic’ and 
bears the Government Revenue Stamp 


DE MACKENZIe’S” 
~ SMELLING BOTTLE | 


For Colds, Influenza, Ff *!!_ Chemists and 
Stores, 2/-, 


Catarrh, Head aches, etc, or post free, 2/3. 
Dr. Mackenzie's Laboratories, Ltd.; Reading beat 


The Shoe for the well-dressed 


This model shoe gives gentlemen that satisfaction for which expensive and 
“exclusive ’ middlemen charge such high prices. | Northampton-made 
at Barratt’s model factory. Sold by post at factory price under firm 
guarantee of cash refund if it doesn't please you in every detail. 


Takes the Work out of Walking 


Every inch and stitch gives stylish comfort. 
Broad-based, extended heel and neat, roomy toe. 
Black Box Calf uppers, scientifically cut to give 
close ankle fitting and prevent rubbed 
heels. Tough-wearing, oak-tanned solid 
English leather soles, welt stitched 
(handsewn principle) for flexibility 
and to give smoothness to solid 
leather insoles. 


Order By Post— 
at Factory Price 


Sizes: 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, II, 12, each 
medium or wide. State size or send Foot- 
shape, pencil outline of foot (in sock) resting 
on paper with normal pressure. (Size 

1/- extra). Enclose cheque or money 


order for 21/~. Postage overseas extra. Style 1653. Postate Oversea Extra 
O.D. orders 10/- deposit only. y 53 & 


Post to Factory. Brown Willow Calf, Derby Style, same price, Style 1490. 


W. BARRATT & Ue LTD., 25, Footshape Works, NORTHAMPTON — 


Send 3d. (postage) for Barratt’s 162-page Miuaitatee Gos 


BARGAINS in 


Pe_MN Ph peace 


sac 


Also Patent 
RACKET CASE 
AND PRESS 


7’ FORBES’ \ 


Patent Aluminium Combined. a i ae” 
Ua ele Get them from Linen’ Remnants 


pe ever increasing demand for Hutton’s © 
Remnant Bundles of Pure Irish Linen direct 
from Ireland—the home of fine linen—is con- 
vincing evidence of the unequalled economic 
value of these Bundles. Every Bundle is a 


your Sports 
Stores or write 


PRESS. 


50% Lighter. 
75% Neater. 
No screws, springs, or loose 


parts. A. FORBES, BARGAIN that will surprise you. 
U ater, & climatic Patentee & Manufacturer Remnant bundles of Coloured Art Linen 
CONAILIONS. 73, Fairfax Road for cushion covers and fancy needlework. 8 6 
3 LONDON u ' Postage 6d. Per bundle / 
ar a ect Vg ’ Remnant bundles of best quality Pillow Linen 
Fress 5/9. Post 6d. U.K. N.W.6. to make six pillow cases, size 20 by 30 inches. 90 |= 


Post free. Per bundle 

Remnant bundles of White Art Linen for a 
afternoon tea cloths, tray cloths, etc. 11 9 

Postage 6d. Per bundle j 
Remnant bundles of Irish-Linen Huckaback . 
Towelling sufficient to make six full-sized 12 /6 
bedroom towels. Postage 9d. Fer bundle 
Remnant bundles of Linen Roller Towelling, 
very strong durable make which will stand 
hard wear. Sufficient to make 4 towels 2} 11 / 
yards long. Postage 6d. Per bundle z 
Bundles of old White Mercerised COTTON 
Damask Tablecloths, good reliable quality, 95 
assorted sizes. Five cloths in each bundie for / > 


Our Guarantee. Goods not approved can be 
_ returned to be exchanged or money refunded. 


WRITE .FOR BARGAIN LIST—FREE 


95, ‘Main Street; LARNE, Ireland. 


High Grade Secona-nain 


FURNITURE 


For Cash or on Easy Terms. 


£100,000 Worth of Stock. 
Thousands of Wonderful Bar- 
gains. Call and View Immense 
Stock or Write for Bargain List— 
500,000 Sq. Ft. W.JELKS & SONS, 263-275, 
of Floor Space. HGLLOWAY RD.,London.N. 


eee ae MONTHLY 
) 2 BARGAIN 
LisT 
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If you had seen this boy and his 
““tyke’’ wouldn’t you ‘have 
wanted to sketch them? How 
often has some incident, an 
interesting type or scene, made you 
want to sketch? “Why nottry? The 


most successful Illustrators started in 
just that way. 


Press Art School Tuition was formul- 
“ated upon the conviction that every- 
body with an earnest- desire to draw 
could be taught to draw successfully 
by Nature methods. The School's 
success and its Pupils’ accomplish- 
.-ments amply prove the soundness of 
the methods. (This illustration was 
‘drawn. by one-of my Pupils.) . If you 
would like to draw—for pleasure or 
profit—send a p.c. for my 


FREE ILL’D. PROSPECTUS 


describing. Lessons for Beginners and 
Instruction for young Artists whose 
work does not ‘sell.’’ If you senda copy 
yw of this pupil’s illustration (or 
© an original drawing. preferred) 
I will post -you a_ helpful 
Criticism as well as the 
Prospectus. free. 


Address .Percy. V. 
Bradshaw, Principal. 


PRESS ART SCHOOL 
~ (Dept. S.M. 106) Tudor 


- _ Halt, Forest. Hill, $.E.23. 


World-Rentuned™ inte: 
‘LAWN MOWERS: 247226 | 
to H.M. the King. 
Since 1835, Green’s have been the 
pioneers of all that is best.in ] awn 
Mowers, Rollers, ete. ‘lhe **Silens 
Messor” is very light running, 
practically noiseless, and gives a 
fine, even ‘surface. Reversible 
. Cylinder has 8 Cutters, adjustable 
to any cut. 


It ensures perfect playing courts 
of very fine cut and excellent turf. 


We are exhibiting at British Empire: 
‘Exhibition, April to Oct. this year. : : 


Obtainable from Ironmongers, Stores, ete. 


Write for free y 4 
 Filastrated: Booklet No.37 to ; 


TH9S. GREEN & SON, Ltd., 
Smithfield Iroiworks, LEE 
And New Surrey So se 
Southwark Street, 
LONDON, S.E.1 


“THE EFF ICIENT MIND ”’ 


Free Book Wikich Evereat Everyone Should Read. 


A most interesting book has been published 


which everyone who wishes to “ get on ”’ in life 
should read. 
It is entitled ‘‘ The Efficient Mind,’’ and 


contains a full description of the New Pelmanism 
which is enabling so many thousands of people 
to increase their Earning-Power, to win Pro- 
motion to higher positions, and to ‘double their 
Efficiency. 


Pelmanism rapidly removes aac defects as 


Forgetfulness Mind Wandering 
Brain-Fag Timidity 

Inertia Lack of System 
Weakness of Will Procrastination 
Lack of Ideas Indecision 
Indefiniteness Shyness 


which diminish the working power of the brain, 
and it develops such valuable qualities as : 


—Concentration —Resourcefulness 
—Observation —Organizing Power 
—Perception —Directive Ability 

- —Judgment —Self-Confidence 
—Initiative —Self-Control 
—Will-Power —Tact 
—Decision —Reliability 
—Ideation —Salesmanship 


and a Reliable Memory 
all qualities of the utmost practical use in life. 


INCOMES DOUBLED. 


Every day letters reach the Pelman Institute 
from men and women who haye doubled their 
earning-powers and -won other valuable advan- 
tages as ‘the result. of taking a Course of 
Pelmanism. MHere-are a few typical examples : 

A Manager reports that he has doubled 
his rncome. 

An Engineer states that he has ‘secured a 
better position. 

A Clerk writes that he has doubled his 
salary. 

A Salesman reports’ 
what it was. 

A Dental Surgeon writes 
doubled itself.”’ 

An Accountant states “I have been pro- 
moted twice in twelve months.’ 

A Lieut.-Colonel teports “ Promotion has 
certainly been accelerated.”’ 

Many more examples will be found in 
“ The Efficient Mind.” Every reader who wishes 


ae 


My satay is double 


“e 


My income has 


to make the fullest use of his or her mental 


powers should get a copy of this 
book to-day. 

- This book shows you how, by 
devoting a few minutes daily to 
a simple course ‘of scientific 
Mind-Training, you can develop 
just those qualities which will 
enable you to succeed in life. 

Just write to-day to the 
Pelman Institute, 22, Pelman 

a House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C.1, and a copy of “ The Efficient 
Mind ” will be sent to you by return, gratis 
and post free. 


Branches» PARIS,--35, sue Boissy @ Anglas-;~ NEW 
YORK, 2,575, Broadway : MELBOURN E, 396, Flinders 
Lane; ‘DURBA N;~N atal” “Bank “Chambers.- 


ean 
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| Really Uncrushable | 


.|| Dress Linen 


A great Bargain direct from 
Ireland—the home of fine Linen 


Let your linen frocks look as fresh as the 
moment they were put on. You will have 
no more anxiety about “that rumpled 


You are look "’ if you send for Hutton’s uncrush- 


able linen. 


y beautiful Only 3/ 3 per yard. 
but still 36 inches wide. 


Hutton’s linens are all pure flax and the 


you need best quality of linen yarn in 
Icilma Cream 60 FAST COLOURS 


You will be absolutely delighted with these lovely 
linens. Send a trial order. Your money will be © 


Because you are fortunate returned if you are not completely satisfied. 

enough to be beautiful is a ne en de ee of full colour patterns will be sent 

very strong reason why you For all orders under 20/- add 6d. for postage. 

should use Icilma Cream. Goods not approved can be returned to be ex- | 
changed or money refunded. Parcels of £15 and 

For even Natural beauty upwards carriage paid to any part of the world. 

must be preserved. 9 

Sudden weather changes - ars ! ; 

and strong winds make the | || 95, Main St., LARNE, Ireland. 


skin harsh, dry and rough. 
-There is only one way that 


genuinely helps, and that is 
the Icilma way. A MINUTE. SLOAN-DUPLOYAN 


Use Icilma Cream morning, INONE # “NEW RAPID” ' 


: 5 a ~- > SAVES A YEAR’S STUDY. 
noon andnight. Thisfoamy, , “<< “Handbook and Lesson Free 
fragrant NON - GREASY SHORTHAND ASSN., 


4, Holborn ike Ww. Cc. 1. Tel.: Hob 6111. 


Cream is truly delightful. 
And is the one cream your 
skin needs. 


Wover — canedite fibre 


Supplied in Ivory, Brown, 
Blue, Pink, White, Grey, 


: Icilma “Black, Gold, etc., and in 
Race many colour combinations. 
i Powder 


| This dainty face i 
: powder is sifted : 


Ue fh 


through silk till } te ee TL 
fees lie si? Price ‘1/3. per pot. iin al Bunn 
: ree from grit! aU. =| si Us 
? and bs He i Gea === aes 
i 7 i Mts Se ge 
oth te loro Use it daily and “nti a 
i : 
rc ddheres veloute: look your best Richly - coloured, moderately 
i Two tints only. ? ) priced and weatherproof. Best 


; Naturelle an for gardens, porch and living room. Loom- 


woven from one continuous strand. No pro- 
truding ends, no creaks. Easy 


Chairs and Settees are  super- 

E lo a sprung. Will withstand __ heat, 

rain and hard usage. . Send p. c. 

for booklet of 30 useful designs; 

and name ef nearest Lloyd Loom 

OOM seser to W. LUSIY’ & SONS, 

Cranford Works Bromley-by-Bow, 
ae London, E3. OL 


2 C reme. 


teers pee 


ize 
eosteesen. eee 


rs Write NOW for 


or faded Curtains. 


a Ser faded SUNSHINE! How it shows up those worn 


You will secure delightful effects that will remain fresh 
FS andunfaded afterseveralsummers, evenin tropical climates, 
a Durobelle offers a wonderful range of shadesand textures— 


Replace them with Durobelle. 
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Py pe ry oe TT a SES Pe rt ae 
Lovely New Textures and New. Colours a 


Post Free Patterns 


ia undoubtedly the finest selection yet produced in guaran- 4 


teed fadeless fabrics. Introduced seventeen years ago, i 
BS Durobelle has proved successful in all parts of the world. Over 200 colour photographs of 


Durobelle, Cretonnes, Carpets, eic., 


q Plain Casement Cloths, in great Fancy Trellis Casement Cloth, Allen's f anige® f urnishing guide. 
variety of colours, 28 ins. wide,| dainty designs in range of good Write for a copy. 
Im creams 1/04, colours 1/3}; 31 ins.| colours, 50 ins. wide, creams from 


i 
\ New Length Free if Colour Fades in “my LADy’s HOME,” iS 
Py] 
ry 


ge wide, creams 1/4}, colours 1/114; | 3/6, colours from 4/6 yd. as 
a 

ay 373! ya. wide creams 1/9}, colours ooes Sapte A nine ee me uy 
Heavier Rep Cloths, recommended | ©°,OUTS: 50 ins. wide, creams , Be 

i for hard wear, creams, 30 veolour ene is oe re a 
1/113, 50 ins. 2/113; colours, | Fine Highly Mercerised Casement, 

aq 3° ins. 2/34, 50 ins. 3/63 y has the appearance of silk, very Dept. A, BOURNEMOUTH i 

if Satin Stripe Reps, pte effects | soft draping, 50 ins. wide, creams Ny 


in self stripes, 50 ins. wide, 4/11 yd. } 2/93, colours 3/3} yd. London Showrooms: a 


: Cover your floors with CORQUET. As serviceable as linoleum, 
as warm es a carpet, costs less—4/11 sq. yd. Ask for patterns. All letters to Bournemouth, please. 


188, Sloane Street. S.W. ry] 


WAaaDE NERDS RSS Tae SETNESS eat aitlos avanti Pavel palate palate 


The grvactous manner * 2. 

of old—the jeweller: 

called with his pads of pp arhetg 
rings. 


as 
Examples of Ring Buse value : 
: a 


‘Single stone a 
diamond, 


Sal | 
Five stones, : 
diamonds? 
-half- hoop! 
18ct. gold andl 
platinum mounty 


£15.15.0 5 


Seven stoness 


cluster, 18ct, 
mille grain settings, 


£21.0.0 : 

Illustrations enlarged to show styles. 2 

Higher or lower price in proportion 
to size of stone. | 


se esenee se wee wee a4 


The Modern way — 


diamond-+, - 


of buying the » 


Engagement Ring So. 


ts just anold way made new ee 


The modern replica of the jeweller’s pad 
of rings is the Ring Book. The modern 
way to buy the engagement ring is just 
this: you write for the Ring Book with its = 
122 styles of rings illustrated in all their . 
natural colour and sparkling beauty. 
From this exceptionally wide range you The modern way x buying— 
make your choice, and instruct us to send Me pe re EIT TES 
the chosen ring on 14 days’ trial. If after 

this test you are not more than satisfied, 
we refund your money in full, plus cost 
of ‘registered postage. 


Write for the Ring Book. 


According to the _ conditions 
described in the Ring Book, we 
will buy back your ring at any_time 
less 10% of the price paid. Your 
first step is to write for the Ring 
Book which is sent you free ard 


The Ring 
Book brings the . 


post free Send a sees now, “ Ring Sip son the Wor ne 
while you think of it. - before your eyes. Write for 


vour copy to-day. 


+e The NORTHERN GOLDSMITHS COMPANY 


“The Ring Shop for the World ’’ 


' No. 6 Goldsmiths Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Established 1892 
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REAL REST. 


Simply press 5 itn ad 
the back declines or automa- 
tically rises to any position— 
release the button and the 
H back is securely locked. ~The 

Leg Rest adjusts to various 
inclinations and can also be 
used as a footstool. When 
not in use it slides under the 
seat. 


Catalogue C.3 of Adjust- 
able Chairs Post Free. 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. 
171, NEW BOND ST.. 
LONDON, Wai. 


Press the 
Button— 
that’s all. 


A Revolution in Aids 


for the DEAF 


The smallest &!ightest receiver in theWorld 


THE EARLUX MICROMEGA 


Receiver weighs only 3 oz., rests and is 
retained comfortably in the ear, and entirely 
does away with the use of a head-band. 

Not a tube or a so-called non-head attach- 
ment, but an actual receiver. 


This remarkable new invention is indeed a 
revelation to the deaf. With it they can 
hear the whole world of sound. : All that ialeeen 
Highly appreciated by leading aurists at of the 
the recent London Medical Exhibition. Receiver. 


Send for FREE SAMPLES of Sphagnol 
Toilet Cream, Soap, Ointment, and a 
Helpful Guide to Health and Beauty. 


Sphagno! Toilet 
Preparations are 
made from adis- 
tillate of peat. 
They hea! the 
skin, soften and 
whiten the complexion, and beautify the hair. 
Sphagnol Ointment is invaluable in the treatment 
of Acne, Alopecia, Ana! Fissure, Blepharitis, 
Dermatitis, Eczema, Erysipelas, Hemorrhoids, 
Impetigo, Insect Bites, Prickly Heat, Pruritus, Psoriasis, 
Falling Hair, Scabies, Septic Wounds, Urticaria, and Burns. 


Call for demonstrations or write for particulars of 
7 days’ free trial to— 
DEAF APPLIANCE COMPANY, LTD 
(Dept. “S.M.”’), 58-60, Wigmore St., London, W.1. 
Sole Auents for Scotland: MissEttaShankland,62, Buchanan St., Glasgow 


(Half actual size.) 


Obtainable at all branches of Boots Cash Chemists, and of 
most good class chemists. For Free Samples write to 
PEAT PRODUCTS (SPHAGNOL), LTD., 
Dept. W.3, 18-19, Queenhithe, LONDON, E.C.4. 


‘Every Pen Guaranteed. 


To be had of 
Stationers or the Fitted with 14carat Gold Nib, Iridium-tipped 
SoleMakers: JEWEL PEN CO., Ltd. .Dept. 3), 76, Newgate Street, London, E.C.1. | E.C.1. 


‘ nN \ Zz 
Rua eS: 


| ; SOCKET. TRUSSES 
are still unapproachable in efficiency for all cases of Hernia, 
and they still enjoy that confidence throughout the Medical 
Profession which has made them so famous for over 100 years. 
Those wearing any other form of Truss, especially Elastic or Web 
Trusses, are iavited to write to-day and prove for themselves the 
unique superiority of the Salmon Ody Patent Ball and Socket Truss. 


Particulars Post Free. 
SALMON ODy; Ltd., 7, New Oxford St., W.C. 


“Washable, repairable, and last for years, 


‘How to Order.—State for which jee. and 
_whether for Waricose Weins, Weak KNEE SUPPORT 
Joints, or Weak Legs.- ‘Send. measure- Class A. “Class B> 


WEAK KNEES 


Slipping Cartilage, Synovitis, Dislocations, Weakness after 


‘Fractures or Operations, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Sciatica, 


Sprains, Varicose Veins, Knock Knees, etc. 
NO MORE ELASTIC STOCKINGS. 


Varivane Supports are an Entirely New 
Method of- Relief. Economical,.. cool, .com- 
fortable; made strictly. to measure of 
unshrinkable material, readily adjusted. 


How to Measure.—Give size around the 
teg at C D E over bare skin. 


ment with P.O. (Postage 2d. extra). ~*~ - ~ ‘40/6. - 7/11. 


-Varivane Supports are also made for Thigh, Calf, and i aan * 


Send for Illustrated Book, Post Free. 


THE VARIVANE CO.) (Dept. a1), 


56, Borough High Street, ‘London - Bridge, S.E.1. 


THE FOSTER sc. KNITTER 


Provides PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT for ‘Home or Business. 


This machine makes the tashionable knit goods for outdoor wear so greatly admired, 
Stockings, Socks, Sports Coats, Jumpz-rs, Scarves, and Underclothing. Awarded 
28 Medals. Easily learnt. Over 12.000 sold. Established 1861. Write for 


Cash, Hire. or Work Terms. Wools Wholesale. Samples Free. 


W. & J. FOSTER (Dept. H.), Market Street Works, PRESTON, 
. Australian Agents: The Foster Knitter Co., 26-30, Jamieson Street, Sydney. 


am SAME DUNN oe ' 
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Have You Any Ambition 


to learn a. Trade-or Profession: or go’ higher in your present vocation ? Have 
you'a son? Does he, or do you wish to. pass any qualifying, Exams. ? Remember 
every.man.is the Architect of his own fortine,.and*I can show you how to study 
in your. spare time (by post), and thus ‘reach the highest. positions. As my 
advice is Free, write to. me and*let~mé ° a 

help’ you’ as’ 1 have helped | thousands’ of ae 

othersat Gite ee ee reese Sat 
We specialise in all Exams. ' oe 


2u Years’ Experience. 


Tes eh eae . COMMERCIAL ; TECHNICAL . ‘internal Combustion Engines 


ee 8 EEE Marine Engineering 
: WE TEACH : Commercial Arithmetic Architectural Drawing Mathematics 
: BY POST : English and French - Building Construction Matriculation 
>: = Most ape oderate : .Book-keeping Clerk of Works’ Duties Metallurgy 
At pay ee Afothis ? Modern Business Methods Aviation ie Mining - 
Seek eaten) Commercial, Law . Boiler Engineering mie Surveying 
ompany Law Boiler Makin Motor Engineering 
E N G INE E RING eorpneny . pnd F Naval Architecture 
Secretaryship rc : Chemistry . Pattern’ Makin 
DICTI ONARY Accountancy ~ Civil Engineering pauntation 8 
eA one nnee :- Auditing | Concrete and Steel Shipbuilding 
0 e} a 5 - ; ' . 
BENNETT COLLEGE we ; Costing Draughtsmanship Structural Engineering 
are pebhatiins an Illus: : Banking Electricity Surveying and Levelling 
He ed eee eiicoring, «Advertising and 3 Engineering Telegraphy and Telephony 
Civil, Motor, Elect.,Mech. : $alesmanship Foundry Work Wireless Telegraphy 


The proper price is 35/-— : 

it is in 24 monthly parts : : 

of 16 pages each part. ; WRITE FOR FREE 
You may have Part.1 free, + BOOKLET 


and if you are satisfied : 
send only 6/- and you will: to the Bennett College, Dept. 6, 


receive all the other 23: Sheffield, naming the subject you 
parts. This offer onlyap- ; are interested in, Please state 
plies to the first 1,000: your age. Parents should seek 


eaoae Ree ier > ouradvice for theirsons. Courses 


PreTT TTT 


no obligation. : specially combined to meet all re- SHEFFIELD 
pee vesseseesersesscseseesveey. Quirements, Whystayintherut? | \ € 


Perth shoes at moderate prices 


Perth Footwear is the best of its kind. Unless you buy through Norwell’s simple postal system, 
however, this world-famed Perth footwear is out of-reach of almost everyone outside Perthshire— 
or within reach only at the high prices the profits of the middleman demand. On the other hand 
Norwell’s shoes are direct from Perth, sell at manufacturers’ prices and are as good as only Perth 
Footwear can be. For directions how to buy—see below. 


When ordering state size 


b. Bes 
i usually worn, and send 
or S. S ' pencilled © outline of 
stockinged foot. 


‘Perth FootWear °::'«:: fit 


“‘ Direct from Scotland.” Seal fe d $ 
The Lady’s ‘‘ ARDGOWAN.” Price 22/6. A specially 


attractive Semi-Brogue with a fashionable medium 2 
low heel. A dignified a 
little modelwith neatly 
punched toe-cap and 
strappings. Cut from 
Nut Brown Willow & 

Calf of a supervor 

dquality, smartly 

lasted, tough hard 
wearing soles, 
welted, sizes 


POST FREE 


The Gent.’s ‘““GLENMORE.”’ 
Price 22/6.° A fine Golf or Sports Shoe in 
Nut Brown Willow Calf with extended heel. 


A single shoe is gladly 


and half sent on approval any- Tts easy cut, perfection of finish, and hard 
sizes 24 where in Great Britain wearing qualities make this shoe excellent 


107%. onreceipt of 94. postage. for the links, and a pleasure to wear. M ade 
Bari obvigual reasons from fine t quality materials, leather lined, 


we cannot extend this <e oe with pure “ Crepe.” rubber soles 
POST FREE | ay mS) sealigtay ay Se Ordersfromabroadreceivespecial 
GU ARANTEE. Money” retunded ™ —_ attention. Postage abroad extra, 
* in full should ; Write for free Illustrated Catalogue, ade ae 


there be the least dissatisfaction. _mentioning “Strand Magazine,” to 


NORWELL’S “PERTH” FOOTWEAR, LTD. 


PERTH | @ S.M.10 - SCOTLAND — 
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CURED HIS KIDNEY TROUBLE 
AND RHEUMATISM. 


Famous Specialist’s Advice to a 
Reader Threatened with 
Bright’s Disease. ~ - 


For many years I suffered the excruciating 
pains of articular, muscular and acute inflam- 
matory rheumatism. After trying various adver- 
tised remedies without benefit I was very much 
discouraged, until one day I consulted a famous 


specialist, who told me to occasionally flush out 
my badly deranged kidneys before that particular 
trouble developed into dropsy, Bright’s disease, 
or some incurable disorder. He said that when 
my kidneys were eliminating uric acid as they 
normally should all rheumatic symptoms weuld 
soon disappear. On his advice I drank twice 
daily a tumbler of water containing about a level 
teaspoonful of Alkia Saltrates. Within two 
days my kidneys felt much better, my lumbago 
and sciatic pains had entirely vanished, and 
my swollen joints were less painful and greatly 
reduced. I continued two weeks longer, and 
during several months that have passed since 
then not a trace of kidney trouble or rheumatism 
has returned, and even my formerly gouty foot 
is now cured. The remarkable compound, 
which, as pure Alkia Saltrates, can be procured 
from any chemist, consists of the refined deposits 


or precipitates obtained by evaporation of the 


waters from certain natural curative medicinal 
springs, and it is not at all expensive. Only a 
few ounces will be required, and in its pure 
refined state it is practically tasteless to drink, 
yet as a uric acid solvent and eliminant its 
powers are absolutely astonishing.—J. L. C. 


| 


IS YOUR BOY NEARLY | 
READY FOR SCHOOL ? 


Remember that his character will be mainly 
moulded during his preparatory school years, 
and his success in after life may depend very 
largely upon your choice of a school for him 
now. Before you decide, consult the list 
of first-class preparatory schools on page 49. 


The most famous 
penetlinthe — 
world 


_ Their smoothness, Gaile apiiness: 

perfection of tone and efaditie 
have madeA. W. Faber’s Cree 
Pencils the most famous in the 
world. Because of their quality 
they are the most lasting and 
economical pencil you can buy. © 


Lao 
o Ges 


In 16 accurately graded degrees. 
Copying and Copying Ink. 
Sold by Stationers, Artists’ Colormen, oie. ss 
the world over. any difficulty in 
obiaining,* write 
_+ -A. W. FABER, : 
13 & 14, Camomile St., London, E.C.3. 

pone n HAR nesta 
AmRentnsteenss oe pad BREN AR gsi: 
N NEMA arth estate tats 3 ae 


F. 


a 
oe 


nrg 


YOU can travel all over the 
5 globe knowing no language but 
-.| your own. 


YOU can make yourself ender: 
stood without any ar uous study 
* of simple systems in 


“|ANY LANGUAGE 
by A GLANCE at one cf 
Marlborough’s 
Self-Taught Series. 


Self- Taught, “22 


: Bookbaliers: 
Write ee List No. 
E. MARLBOROUGH & . Ltd., 51, aa Bailey, E.C.4., © 


| FRENCH, 
ITALIAN, 

SPANISH, 
Etc., Etc. 


Buy Your 


INGERSOLL WATCHES 


7/6 TO 45/ 


INGERSOLL 


where yousee these signs 


INGERSOLL ALARM 
ciocks 7/61027/6 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO,LTD., INGERSOLL HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C-2. 


KECREDITED 
AGENTS 
for 


WATCHES 
& CLOCKS 


AGENTS FOR 


! Watches a locks il 
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Are YOU a 
Round Peg ina 
Square Hole? 


If so, a Metropolitan 
College Postal 
Training—taken at 
home, in spare time 
—will speedily: 
qualify you to fill a- 
good all-round posi- 
tion, carrying the 
high remuneration © 
that accompanies 
responsibility. 
SUBJECTS: Accountancy, Secretaryship, Adver- 


tising, Banking, Insurance, Commerce, etc., also 
special coaching for Matriculation and _ the 
London B. Com. Degree. 
During 1923, over 3,000 successes, including 
Honours, Prizes, etc., were gained by 
students of the Metropolitan College at the 
recognised professional Accountancy, Secretarial, 
Banking, and Insurance examinations alone. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR_A FREE COPY OF THE 
HANDSOME 140-PAGE “GUIDE TO CAREERS.” 


- SADDLES 
may seem dearer 
in anticipation, 
but they are 


cheaper in 
retrospect. 
J. B. BROOKS & Co., Ltd. 


66, Criterion Works, BIRMINGHAM. 


CSE LTTE ETT iit tir 


% 


Pie 


cape 


ike ae 
“for you eae you are a 

* “goranywhere tourist. Size | 
~costs-#9/=, Catalogue on request. 


, ef inc tee Wi) 
Anne 

Hath aways 

Colle a 


Explore your England 


- William Shakespeare did a lot of 
visiting at this house some hundreds 

of years ago, but he did not have 
the advantage of visitors of to-day. 
He walked. 


Rudge-Whitworth 


Britain's Best BiCV Cle 


will enable you to visit many more 
delightful spots than those in your 
immediate neighbourhood—in fact, 
tours of many miles distance are 
accomplished without fatigue on 
the Easy to Ride Rudge-Whitworth. 


Standard .- = .- &7. 0.0 
Standard, Lady’s- ~ £7.10.0 
Aero-Special ay eer eo 76 6 
Aero-Special, Lady’s' - £9.17 .6 


Rudge ~ Whitworth De 


Luxe (faay's or Gentes) ~£14.14.0 


1924 Catalogue with beautifully 
Coloured Front Cover, post free from 


Rudge: Whitworth Lid 
Coventry — 
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mE health vaiue of Thermai (Hot Ai or Vapour) Bathing is an established 
qG fact. Nothing else is so effective in preventing sickness, or for the cure of 
Colds, Influenza, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Blood, Skin, Liver, and Kidney 
Complaints. It eliminates the poisonous matters from the system, increases 
the’ flow of blood—the life current— freed ‘from its impurities, clears the skin, 


recuperates and revitalises the body, quiets the nerves, rests the tired, creates 
that ‘delightful feeling of invigorated health and strength, insures perfect 
cleanliness, and.is helpiul in every way. 3 
Every form of HotAir, Vapour, or Medicated Baths can. be.enjoyed privately 
“at home with our Patent Safety Cabinet. When not in use it folds into a 
small, compact space. 
Compe with SAFETY OUTSIDE HEATER, &c. 


Write for Bath Book, B 3; Post Free. 


o | FOOT & SON, Ltd. hetiae B 3), 171, — Bond St., London, W. — 
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“Never trouble trouble till 
trouble troubles you” 


is a wise old saying, but the person who has had 
the foresight to effect an “ACME” Policy with 


THE STANDARD | 


=; 
= 
= | 
pez! 
< 
7 
|| 
| 
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AUTOMATIC DELIVERY 


CIGARETTE CABINET 


A Handsome Ornament—heautifully made. 
EVERYONE SAYS it is— 


RIPPING ! -SPLENDID ! 
GREAT! WONDERFUL! 


can laugh at trouble when it comes. 


The Principal features are: 
A Policy payable at Death. 
Premiums Limited to 20 Fixed Payments. 


Guaranteed Surrender, Loan and Paid-up 
Policy Values. 


A Guaranteed Surrender Value at the end of 


Simply. press a lever, the bird stoops 


and picks out a cigarette, as shown, 

and a match appears in front.. Holds 

40 cigarettes and 40 matches. a 

Unique—Novel—Dependable in Action. 

In Oxydise " Post Free 

Copier - : 1 7i6 ne OK: 
Or in Polished Brass 26/«. 


Immediate delivery. Cash returned if a 
not approved. 


20 years of at least all tabular premiums paid 
(for entrants under 40). - 


A Guaranteed Reversionary Bonus vesting at 
the end of the 20 years of 50 per cent. of the 
Sum Assured. 


F. J. EDWARDS, Ltd. (Dept. 29), ~~ 
406, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, <i W.1, 11 in. high x 5 in. square. 


BRITISH MADE. 


Full participation after the 20 yore in all 
Bonuses: declared (Triennial). 


And if trouble comes along in the shape of 
permanent total disablement : 


(1) The premiums cease. 


(2) One-tenth of the Sum Assured is payable 
yearly for ten years without affecting the 
original sum payable at death. 


Write for Leaflet H.18.~ 


The Standard Life eure 
Company Established 1825. ~ 


Head «Office : “EDINBURGH—3;, ~-George= Street. 
LONDON—110, Cannon Street, E.C.4, and — 
15a, Pall»Mall, S.W.1. 
DUBLIN—59, Dawson Street. 


=u TE cc A us th aM TT 


: EDISON BELL commenced the fashion for NATURAL : 

: TONE RECORDING—cthers, coma iced by the won- 
: 3 derful results secured on V. F.s, are striving to follow, 
3 but the V.F. still maintains the lead. 


isseeeee-ROYAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. ........ : 
Conducted by Sir Dan Godfrey. ars 
2 (Dineetor. of ‘Music = the Corporation of Bournemouth.) - 
12-inch....:.... reen' Cabello aces Price 5/6 


et es 


i ee ee ee ee 


— rls LYRIC STRING QUARTETTE........... : 
T2-inch.% x ...% Green Label......... Price 5/6 -: 
; $71 ist Movement { String \ : 


| 
t 


= il 


UHUTUAUOTUITO TUTTE ATA 


= 


Alli 


: 572 2nd Movement 
: 573 3rd & 4th Movements ‘No. 1. 


GOGH a 68 ANDERSON TYRER (Piano) aleve laters) ieaie 
10-inch...... Green Label...... Price 3/6 : 


= 082 {Segui Moskowskt 
Seguidiilas. Albeniz 


° 


PeSeoeeeeeeroeesreseesecoees eo oscosesreosenese® e@eecececoce 


BeOS Auetinte TATIANA MAKUSHINA (Soprano). . : 
1o-inch..... ..--Green Label......... Price S16 oe 
{sat Indoue { With Piano, Vicor Rimsky 3 


SPEC IALITIE S 

If you own Turf you need the 

ATCO MOTOR MOWER 
ATCO TURF CULTIVATOR 


ATCO URF-REPLACINGWEEDER 
Write for I]ustrated Booklet N° 48. 


CHAS.H.PUGH LT? "RoaD BIRMINGHAM 


—SADKO Flute &Vio- 
On the Steppe { lin Accpt. 


CO HT HOHE HO OHHH OEE SE OS OOOO OEO EEOC O HELE O OOOO OL EOEE LLORES 


; There is over thirty years’ reputation : 
: behi e name of Edison Bell. : 


Us. “ Chromic’’ Needles on all your Records. 


: Ask your Dealer for Catalogue, or write to 


: J. E. HOUGH, Ltd., 62A, bets hi Road, 
- : London, S.E.1 
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Dry and Comfortable 


in the wet, protected from the spitefulness 
of the gorse — your choice of Fox’s 
Puttees for getting ‘‘out and about’’ is 
wise. Spiral fit, non-fray edges, support 
for the muscles—‘’ F.I.P.’’ are the most 
sensible year-round leg-wear. And smart, 
too, in their many colour shades ! 


FOR LADIES 
Extra Fine Quality, wet apals oss ze per pair. 
: : with fixed Spats 14/6 
Extra Fine ST aa ae 15/6 
Superfine Quality, Bright Art shades, 
without Spats .«. as pen Ol= 


FOR MEN 


Regulation Heavy-weight, without 
Spats bes 400 ae a. (10/- 

Tropical Weight, without Spats ... 10/- 

Extra Fine Light-weight, mixture 

; Shades, without Spats... = WA 

LO Extra Fine Light-weight, solid 

SA ESAS vile ere read Shades, without Spats ... Shs ie 

on the metal discs (right a ; adjustable 16/- 

left) attached to every genuine Extra Fine Spat Puttees detachable 17/- 
L Fox’s N Non-Fra ° 

ea Dats. Caer oe. Ask your Retatler for Fox’s Puttees. 


FOX’'S (i) PUTTEES 


FOX BROTHERS & CO., Ltd. (Dept F), Wellington, Somerset. 
Agents for U,S.A., The Manley & Johnson Corporation, 260, West Broadway, New York. 


CORE 
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a ee 
es 


xe 
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8-DAY 


GRANDMOTHER CLOCKS 


, Chiming on beautifully 
melodious rods. 


SLEEPEEZIE 


Mattress Reinforcement 
FREE 


A Sleepeezie will make your sagging mattress permanently com- 
fortable. Fits all beds, made in all sizes, and sent carriage paid on 
14 days’ free trial. Send a postcard giving width of bed, then you 
will enjoy healthy and luxurious repose; it equals the best box 
mattress and costs (if you wish to keep it), for Beds up to 3 feet 
wide £1, 4 feet wide £1 5s., 5 feet wide £1 10s. 


F. J. B., of Swindon, writes: “ I am very 

pleased with its neatness and its strength.” 
SLEEPEEZIE MATTRESS CoO. (Dept. S.), 
86, High Cross Street, Leicester. 


30/-B001S 49/9 Bom 


Sold through middlemen and re- 
tailer these Gentlemen’s Boots 
would be 30/- per pair. Note.— 


DRI-PED SOLES, 


Full Chrome, Real Box Calf 
Uppers, leather-lined, block 
patent toe-caps, flexible 
tread, smooth insoles. 
Double Wear from 


WUT 
a 


Westminster Chimes 


Mahogany or Jacobean Oak, 
Height 5 ft. 8 in. 


8" BRASS DIAL. SILVER CIRCLE. 


Delivered to approved 
customers on first £6 
payment of - - 


Balance by three quarterly 
payments of £5: 10:0, making 
£22:10:0 in all. 


Cash Price £21. 


Free, and safe delivery by rail 

to any railway station in U.K., 

or by our own-motor within 
30 miles. 


; tab to toe. ‘ : 
Jllas. Lists and Catalogue Also eb tastes ey tie 
‘ 5 2to 5 ...17/9 
| free on application. Derby Heke a to 3 16/9 
snes g and 10...14/9 
CAMERER CUSS & CO. (Dept. B), ds 


ORDER THIS WAY.—Send size usually worn and P.O. for 19/9 
crossed “‘ & Co.” Foreign and Colonial postage extra. Absolute 
satisfaction or money refunded. : 


SUTTONS, Union Road, STOCKPORT 


56, New Oxford St., London, W.C.1 
(Est. 2788) Manufactory : 2, Broad St., Bloomsbury, and Branches. 
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Relieved 
instantly 


DR. SCHOLL’S ZINO PADS. in three sizes 
for Corns, Bunions, Callouses, or any local skin 
abrasion. Remove pressure and friction immedi- 
ately. Simple to apply, contain no dangerous 
medication, and require no strapping—will not 
come off even when bathing. Price per box, 1/3. 


PUT ONE ON—THE PAIN IS GONE. 


Dt Scholls 
Foot Comfort Appliances — 


positively relieve and correct all ailments of the feet by 

reason of their anatomical perfection and adjustability 

to individual requirements. Medical men everywhere 

prescribe them. Worn in the usual footwear unobserved. 
Dr. Scholl’s Foot. Book free on request. 

THE SCHOLL MFG. CO., LTD., 2, Giltspur St., London, E.C.1. 


"CORN 


THE BEST 


BICYCLE 


YOU CAN BUY 


PURCHASE direct from factory and get utmost 
value for your money. e specification 
below will prove that high prices for high-grade 
bicycles need not be paid. 


Roadster Model 
No. 6. 


CASH PRICE: 


Ho275: 0 
Or Hire Purchase. Deposit 


10/6, and 11 Monthly 
Payments of 10/6. 


SPECIFICATION : 

FRAME: — Finest selected 
weldless steel tubing, 
Machined lugs. COVENTRY 3 
SPIRES CHAIN, DUNLOP CAM- 
BRIDGE TYRES, DUNLOP 
WESTWOOD RIMS, BRAMPTON 
HUBS, B.S.A. FREE WHEEL, 
BOWDEN HANDLE BARS AND 
BRAKES, PERRY CHAINWHEEL, 
LYCETT’S IMPERIAL SADDLE. 


Enamelled Bright Black, Lined 2 Colours. 
Bright Parts Heavily Plated on Copper. 


ie ro \ | es SEND FOR 


1924 LIST 
(Dept. H), 254, Gray’s Inn Road, LONDON, W.C.1. 


NOW! 


PORTABLE FOLDING 


GRAMOPHONE 


The smallest high-grade Gramophone in the 
world playing up to a full 12-in. record. 
Shuts like a Camera. One-sixth the size, 
one-third the weight of other portables. 


in. 1 lbs. 
Wt. 4: : 


bi fully finished instrument, giving a 
h remarkably sweet clear tone, equal 
B to the best cabinet models. 


Standard finish, covered through- 


rae oe ool | 
£3:10:0 


hide leather - 
Wiillingly sent on 14 days’ approval against remittance. 
Cash immediately refunded if received back in good 
condition within 14 days. Particulars from :— 


Dept. 18, UNITED MANUFACTURERS DIRECT SUPPLY 
CO. LTD., 8, Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C.3. 


BEDSTEADS! BEDDING! 


WHY PAY SHOP PRICES? 
Newest patterns in Metal and Wood, Bedding, Wire Mattresses, Cots, etc.. 
Furniture,—Bedroom and general. All goods sent direct from Factory to 
Home (Carriage Paid) in PERFECTLY NEW CONDITION. 
Send p.c. to-day for Illustrated Price Lists post free. I allow DIS- 
COUNT FOR CASH or supply goods payable in Monthly Instalments. 
Established 35 years. Swypecial attention given to Export Orders. 
CHARLES RILEY 
(Desk 12), MOOR STREET, BIRMINGHAM 


Please mention “‘ Strand’’ when writing for lists. 


in. Pin. 


4 
“SN 


=~ 
=f 


ee 


Tropical model in _ specially 
jointed brass screwed teak - 


Ve 
$ You cant break 
these Doggie - 
they're 


x y, 


HURECHLACES 


The Lace with the extra long wear 


HURCULACES are made in many varieties 
for Ladies’, Men’s and Children’s Boots 
and Shoes in all the popular shades. 


Ask for HURCULACES and you know that 
you are getting the best possible value for 
your money, prove for yourself that they are 
THE LACES WITH THE EXTRA LONG WEAR 


——-Stocked by the leading ——— 
Boot Shops, Drapers and Outfitters. 


. MANUBACTURED BY FAIRE BROS & Co. Ltd.. LEICESTER 
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30/- 


You can’t get wet in the 
(Reg'd) 9 


Feather QW Weight STORMPROOF 


A Mattamac’’ is identical in appearance with the usual five- 
guinea Weatherproof. In utility, also, it equals its much- 
more-costly competitor. It wears as long, weighs one-third, and is 
absolutely aterproof. Though light and compact-folding, 
the “ Mattamac "’ is. Wind and Chill proof as well as Wet proof. You 
may own several outdoor Coats and s¢ti/l have need for this handiest 
Coat.of all.. Don’t risk disappointment with 

an imitation. Get the genuine : 
which is iabelled 
*“*Mattamac’beneath 
the coat-hanger. 


WEIGHT 


19 ozs. 


FOLDS .INTO 
THIS SIZE 


For Ladies and Men. 
“Matta” Fabric is exceedingly com- 
: ~ pact. The Coat worn by the 6 ft. man 

beneath, when folded, just made this handful. 
Thisis drawn from an actual photo of his 
hand and the **Mattamac" he wears, folded 
to fit snugly into his jacket pocket. 


3 ozs. HEAVIER THAN AN UMBRELLA 


Ohiliiren's OUNCES LEED 
Models 19 WEIGHT 35/ = EeeEv 
at size i=} < 
brices a! 


Colours: A 
_ Fawn, Olive, 7 - 


Tan, Grey, (= >}, 
Black an Fy 
/ 


{see 
Booklet) 


Blue shades. 


For 
Ladies 
and 
Men. 


Unbelted 


Belted 
Models | 
(214 oz.) 
39/6 


I llustrations are 
direct Drawings froin photos 
of stock “‘Mattamac” Stormproofs 

Lady’s Model No. 7, 39/6. . Man's Model No. 2, 38/= 
MADE FOR EVERY OUTDOOR PURPOSE 


Town and Country Unbelted Models, 35/=; Belted Models, 39/6; 


in 6 shades and 40 sizes (no extra charge for largest-sizes)..Made 
entirely from the genuine “ Matta"’ (Reg’d) Fabric, with adjustable 
wind-cuffs, perpendicular:packets, lined shoulders, Raglan sleeves, 


roomy ‘‘under-arms,”’ and the famous cut of Conduit St., London, W, 


*“MATTAMAC” ART BOOKLET POST FREE 
illustrating 4 Models. A-p.c. brings. the Booklet and Patterns of 
**Matta “ Fabric, or you can safely send your order without waiting. 


SENT ON SEVEN DAYS’ FREE APPROVAL 
You buy without risk. Send chest measurement over waistcoat 
(Ladies measure over Blouse), height and remittance, stating colour, 
and your “ Mattamac ” will be sent post free British Isles (extra 
abroad) If you are not fully satisfied you can return it within 
7 days of receipt and get your money back in full. ‘* Mattamac” 
Stormproofs are only obtainable from the London and Birmingham 
Showrooms, from certain accredited.Provincial..Agents, and by post 
from the. 
B 2 els, S order with remittance, or write to Pearson Bros., the 
Sole Manufacturers, for the **‘ Mattamac’”’ Bookiet 26H, 


45 Kingston House, 
9 CONDUIT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


‘Midland ‘‘ Mattamac™ Branch ; City ‘* Mattamac ” Branch; 
134 NEW ST., BIRMINGHAM | 20 LUDGATE HILL, E.C.4 
(opposite Corporation St.) (Ten doors. west of St. Paul's) 
and at:BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 
WEMBLEY (Lakeside Kiosk No. 32) 


St. Headquarters. If unable personally toimspect: - 


ATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Lo. 
16, International Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


Please send me your booklet containing full particulars 
of the course of Correspondence Training before which I 
have marked X. I assume no obligation. 


BUSINESS TRAINING ; 


ve Salesmanship 

«.. Scientific Management 
..: Shorthand Typewriting 
+e Showcard Writing 


-.. Accountancy 

.... Advertising 

.... Book-keeping 
-«« Commercial Art 
soe French see. Spanish 

..- Professional Exams. +e Window Dressing 


“TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL 


.+. Aeronautics .» Mechanical Engineering 
.... Architecture we» Mining Engineering 

.... Building ..» Motor Engineering 

.» Chemical Engineering +o. Municipal Engineering 
.... Civil Engineering +. Plumbing 
.e Draughtsmanship -ee Poultry Farming 

.-- Hlectrical: Engineering’ +o» Sanitary Engineering 
... Gas Power Engineering __ .... Steam: Engineering 

.... Marine. Engineering so. Textiles 

+» Market Gardening ° «». Woodworking 


NOTE.—The 1.0.8. teach wherever the post reaches, and 


have over 300 courses of Study. If, therefore, your subject 
43 not on the above list, write it here. 


Name 


Address 


By using this 
world-famous coupon 


you can discover just how hundreds of thousands of 
men and women have found the Road to Success and 
advanced to better positions and much larger pay. 


The I.C.S. originated spare-time technical training 
by post 32 years ago. It 1s by far the largest institu- 
tion of its kind in the world. It has teaching 
centres in eleven countries and students in fifty. 


Nearly 1,000 British I.C.S. Instruction Papers— 


_specially prepared for correspondence tuition—are 
“marvels of clearness, accuracy, and practical helpful- 


ness. - The I.C.S. staffs of whole-time instructors 
are unequalled in number and knowledge. 


I.C.S. students everywhere are more successful, 
more prosperous, and. happier than they would have 


‘been had they never used ‘the above coupon. 


Make up your mind now that you will find out 
at once what I.C.S. salary-raising. tramimg can do 
for you. 


Just mark the coupon, give your name 
and~-address,--and. post. it to us to-day. 


International Correspondence Schools, Ltd., 


16, International Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


399/401, George Street, Sydney, AUSTRALIA. 

65, Cuba Street, Wellington, NEW ZEALAND. 

58, Burg Street, Cape Town, SOUTH AFRICA. 
Elphinstone Building, Murzban Road, Bombay, INDIA. 
137, Cecil Street; Singapore, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
70, Phayte Street, Rangoon, BURMA. 
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NO MORE DAMP DECK CHAIRS ! 


COLLIER’S _ 
Detachable Chair Canvas 


Protected by Letlers Patent Nos. 187889 and 209572. 
Can be attached in a couple of seconds 
to any ordinary Deck Chair Frame. 


For RoundRoiled Chairs 
ask for MODEL A. 
NO TACKS. 
NO TROUBLE, 


Though preferable, it ts 
not necessary to remove 
the old fabric. If cut off 
flush with the edge of the 
vailit will not tmpede the 
working of the device. 


ON VIEW AT 
THE EMP!RE 
EXHIBITION, 
Stands No. T8111: 
and 811A C. 


Being doubly reversible it lasts and 
keeps clean twice as long as a fixed 


canvas; and yet it costs little more 
than half as much. 


CORREO etme eee ee Eee RHEE EE OO Hee H HEE THESE EEE ETERS HEHE HTEE OE OEE SOSH HES 


: stocked ‘by all the leading Drapery and Furniture 
: Stores and Furnishing Ironmongers. : 


: From 1/6 each—to suit all tastes and pockets. 


the KOPPIO ks DUPLICATOR 


* EFFICIENT : RAPID -EASY:- CLEAN: -(Patent) 
Typewriting, Handwriting. 
ketches, Reproduced 
in Thousands. 


'S. KOPPIO, Duncan Rd., LEICESTER. 


-—LEARN TO WRITE— 


Earn while you Learn 


HORT stories and articles are commanding big prices. 
Hundreds of publications require the work of outside con- 
tributors. You can qualify under expert guidance to earn 

money by your pen, and to make your spare hours profitable. 
The Journalism Course of the Regent Institute will show you how 
to achieve success. In a series of clear, practical, and interesting 
lessons you will be taught how to write, what to writé about, and 
where to sell. Zhe moderate fee (nayable by instalmenis) is inclusive. 
(Special arrangements are made for Overseas students.) 


Interesting ; Write NOW for a free copy of “How to 

“ Succeed as a Writer,’’ an interesting booklet 
Booklet FREE. which describes the openings for new 
writers, and the unique advantages of a postal course which: is ; 
training men and women to write the kind of copy that editors 
want—and to earn while thev learn. 


Editorial Secretary, 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 129E), 


13, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 


Suits by Post 


Overseas men—the quality of the cloth 
and tailoring you get locally is not half as 
good as you can get by ordering your suits 
or cloth by post from Huddersfield, Eng. 
OVER 100 CLOTH PATTERNS 
SENT POST FREE. 
__ Send your address on a postcard to us and 
~ we will post you free a fine book and over 
100 cloth patterns. You will be surprised 
at the better quality of the cloth and the 
saving in price. ur pure-wool Tweed 
made-to-measure Lounge Suits, cost only 
59/-. Inthe finest Huddersfield Worsteds, 


Indigo Serges or Scotch Tweed: up to £7. 
Write for the patterns and the Fashion Book 
(printed in English, French and Spanish) to 


GROVES & LINDLEY, Merchant Tailors, 
114, The Lion, Huddersfield, Eng. 


GRAMOPHONES 


of any age or make made 
equal to the best new ones 
by fitting the wonderful new 


SOUND BOX 


_ Price 3O!-, 
Send P.O. and give it a test. 
. Three days’ free trial. 


Tag TREMUSA 


No mica, no steel springs—full round mellow tone— 
perfect, clear, true reproduction of voice, instrumental 
solos, or orchestral music. 


Beautiful illustrated booklet free. 


REPEATING GRAMOPHONES, LTD. 
(Dept. B), 102, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


oo i. 3 


y 


Ei he if ie 


Ea Crepe Paper 
An indispensable wl Serviettes 
adjunct of the table. 
Convenient, economical. and far more hygienic than 
linen serviettes. Made i in many artistic designs— 
printed in fast colours—or in. plain white. Provide 
one for each of your guests at afternoon tea, garden 
Pi, picnics, motor trips, etc, 


_Ask You r.Stationer for 


‘Semrvisons 


_ CREPE PAPER SERVIETTES. | 


FREE—Whrite for sample, and ask for Deranons Handy Book 


76 pages of useful information. 


Dymisow 


1g Go. let. 
THE TAG MAKERS 


/ (DEPT. 1), 52, KINGSWAY. LONDON, W.C.2. , 


Foster 


The Creamiest Custard for Rhubarb 


inv 


SS 
S 
~ 2 Well Matched S 
Diamonds in 18“'Gold. SS 
_—— 
LS 
— 


Ne Jez 2s PS to DO) 


A 
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-m 18"'Gold & 
Platinum mount 


10 Fine quality 
Diamonds- 


sete cate mu, . ee. 


in I8"GoldéPlatinu Diamonds inl8°Gold 
moun. \\ Piati 
WW YY nummount /“y\ 
W Y 
Ss Hane & 


Diamonds in187Gold 


Zt 
Ez 3 Large Fine quality 
EE 
Z Platinum mounk 


which you admire of 
Migs: Diamond Rings. 
prices from 


€ Platinum moun 


A Ciccording to size of stone) 


) Sas S and have it sent to your 


mount. 


Large Lustrous 
iamonds in 18‘ 


S 
S 
home on approval___ RS Gold mount. 
WS 


Ow 


UI 
ESTABLISHED 100 YEARS 


Brayin iton 


PENTONVILLE ROAD. ‘INGS CROSS, Ns. 


5 Perfectly Matched 


Diamonds in 18“"Gold 7 I. “Lu DGATE H IL ie Ee Cc lan 7. Welj matched Diamonds in 
CLOSED SATURDAY AT ! B.M- OPEN THURSDAY THUL7TO P.M 
mount. A. K. Co., Lrp. 18 Gold & Platinum mount. 


leys 


N 
N < ee 
SYN SULLY 


Lavender Soap 


Luxuriously perfumed with the 
delightful. fragrance of the 
English Lavender blossom, it 
brings to the Toilet a note of 
luxury and elegance. 


Yard! 


y 


eae a 


Its soft mellow lather refines 
the skin and preserves the 
beauty of its tint and texture 


3/- 
_per box of 3 large tablets. 


Of all Chemists, Perfumers, and Stores 


“yi” 8, New Bond 4a London. 


BRYA PPOINTMENT. 
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: SUPERFLUOUS HAIR | 
LANA AAAS INSTANTLY REMOVED 


A razor only stimulates hair 
growth just as trimming a hedge 
makes it grow faster and thicker. 
Barium Sulphide depilatories 
often cause painful irritations, 
soreness and skin blemishes. 
The new Veet Cream does not 
contain any Barium Sulphide 
or other poisonous chemicals. 
Does not stimulate hair growth. 
No offensive odour. You sim- 
ply spread it on just as it comes 
from the tube, wait a few min- 
utes, rinse- it off, and-the hair 
is gone as if by magic. Satis- 
factory results guaranteed in 
every case or money back. 

_ Veet may be obtained from all 
chemists, haindrastersa , and. 


Na 


ER 


ee stores for 3,6 Also sent post 
ASG paid in plain ' wrapper for 4/- 


(Trial . size* by .post for.6d. in. 
stamps). —Dae Healtl: Labor- 
atories. (Dept. 49 R), 68, 
‘Bolsover Street, London, W.1. 


EI: 


A Cream that Removes Hair. 


Luxurious! || EDUCATE YOUR GIRLS 


: ; we —Just as careful'y as you would your boys... first 
After shampooing you will Ms a good school and then atraining which leads to 
ie oS ee something. The classified list on page 49 

find an OSMAN Towel the ee contains particulars of Pea and gorleese: to 
: which you can entrust the education and train- 

very towel to please you. ue ing of your daughters with every confidence. 


The thick pile, absorbent as ef 
a blotting pad, is woven into & 
a firm, lively fabric which 


a gives a tonic massage to the aa the tin 
~ scalp, while it dries the hair —into the 


quickly and completely. New 


Glass Jar. 
& 


The OSMAN weave enables the 
towel to withstand the constant 
launderingand hard rubbing without 
ever becoming harsh or yellow. 


You can buy all sizes of OSMAN 
Towels at the same prices as 
ordinary towels from all Drapers, 
Stores, etc. 


REG TRADE AL 


HSPRING’ 


< HEALTH 
GRANULES 


are now sold in a cartoned 
glass jar to ensure perfection 
of quality when purchased. 
‘Mineral Spring’ is a delight- 
ful sparkling daily drink 
that purifiés the*’system and 
dispels lassitude caused by 
sluggish circulation. 


Look for the small Red OSMAN 
Tab on one corner of each Towel. 


TOWELS AND 
BAT H a ) H E ETS merly sold in tins. 


From Chemists and Druggists, 
If you are pleased with OSMAN Towels ask ly 


be 1/- and 2/- per jar. 
your draper for OSMAN Sheets & Pillow Cases . Yas | | SECS | T. KERFOOT & CO., L'd., 
@ 12 25 


Bardsley, Lancs. 
ER RE OR 


The granules in the new jars 
-are of exactly the same 
composition as, those for- 


ae ces cee a ects arca tan eee atesee aS Re es 


aN 
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Smartness 


and Wear 


for only 16/9 


Here is a ‘‘ Burlington ” Glace: Kid Oxford 
Shoe with a smart patent cap. A similar shoe 
would ‘cost you the equivalent 
of a guinea or more. elsewhere. 
. But as_actual manufacturers, and 


4 ‘the largest foot- 


wear firm in 
England, we can 
offer this beauti- 
ful shoe at only 


16/9 


extra 

for 

foreign 

mm orders.) 


= aie 2.5 
C, 3la: ) 


Fn 


Footwear for Ladies 


have been famous for 20 years ; 
produced in such large quantities that costs are 


REGD. 


now they are 


kept down. The Burlington range comprises 
a wide variety of up-to-date styles, in sizes and 
half-sizes, various widths and fittings. Either at 
the 500 F.H.W. shops or* direct by post the prices 
are the same: 16/9 — 17/9 — 18/9 


ORDER BY POST 


if there is no F.H.W. shop near you. You run 
no risk. We have nearly 50 years’ reputation for 
fair dealing and value. We guarantee to satisfy 
you or refund your money. State shoe number 
and size, enclose pencil outline of foot with 
remittance and address to us at- Leicester. 


Freeman 
Hardy ¢ 
Willis. Ltd 


POSTAL SERVICE (DEPT. 93) | 
RUTLAND STREET - ~- LEICESTER 


(Postage © 


HOW TO SPEAK FRENCH 
SPANISH & GERMAN 


Remarkable Tribute to New Pelman Method 


of Learning Languages, 


ee df CAN say without any hesitation whatever 
that I have derived wonderful benefit from 
the work I have done under your guidance.’ 


This statement occurs in the course of a 
letter received by. the .Pelman Languages 
Institute from one who, having taken the 
Pelman French Course and derived ‘‘ wonderful 
benefit ’’ from it, 7s now learning German by 


the same. method. 


“Tt is best,’’ continues the writer, “‘ to rely 
upon the, testimony of. Frenchmen themselves 
in this matter,:and Iam sure that you will 
be pleased to hear that on very many occasions 
I have been complimented by them on the 
facility with which I express myself in their 
language without any apparent realisation that 
I am using a ‘ foreign language ’ at all. 


**Many Frenchmen have said that they find it 
difficult to believe that anybody could attain such 
a facility in carrying on a discussion in French 
without a prolonged residence in the country, 
which I certainly have never had. 
‘“ Before I worked through your Course... 
the simplest letter was a task, to be painfully 
worried through. But now 


I can write a letter in French with as little 
hesitation as I should write in English ; 
and not only with as little hesitation, but also 
with as much confidence that what I do write 
is correct, and is pretty much the same as a 
Frenchman would write in similar circumstances. 


“As evidence of this, I may mention that 
on more than one occasion, when we have been 
visited by one of our French business friends 
(the majority of whom have very little useful 
English), and I happen to have been absent 
they have asked whether our French corre- 
spondent could not act as interpreter, and when 
they have been informed that we do not employ 
a Frenchman to conduct our French corre- 
spondence, they have replied : 


‘ But surely you have! Who is it then who 


writes to us ?’ 


A pretty little tribute to the Pelman method, I 
think.”’ 

This wonderful new method has now 
been applied to three languages (FRENCH, 
SPANISH, and GERMAN), and is explained 
in three little books (one for each language). 


How to learn 


FRENCH | |i 


You can have a free copy of any one of these books by 
writing for it to-day to the Pelman Languages Institute, 
32, Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, London, W.C.1. State 
which one of the books you want and it will be sent you 
by return, ‘gratis, and post ‘free. - 
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AN ASTOUNDING BARGAIN! 


equipped for 
2 persons; 


26/- 


| 
l 
| 
I 
| Same 
I 
I 
| 


35/-' 


POST FREE 


FOR YOUR © 


PIC-NIC PARTIES, 


fates 
aS 


Ess 


Strong handsome cabinet. 
Size as follows : Length 18} in. Depth 144 in. Width 9} in. 


Also 4 Teaspoons 


1 Spirit Stove 4 Forks j 
1 Quick-boiling Kettle 1 Butter Box | 
Cabinet 4 Plates 1 Tea Box ; 


4 Cups and Saucers 1 Sugar Box 
4 Tablespoons 29 articles and cabinet. 


] All good quality, highly polished, British-made Aluminium- 


ware. Illustration at right shows sliding lid almost shut. 

Any other desired | One person carries the cabinet with ease. 
Size promptly { OUR MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE: If not delighted 
quoted for. after inspection full postage and purchase money refunded 


upon return of article in good condition. 


, _a  simpie 


What you. get for your money | 


- Honestly 
worth £5:5:0 


We does not know the joys of the open 
country? By rail, cycle, or car we’ll go 
a-pienicking—all to spend care-free days out-of- 
doors this Summer. 

You are here offered an exceptional combination 
of value, quality, durability, and strength at an 
amazingly low price. The case is of unsplittable, 
light-weight wood, mahogany statmed and polished, 

edged with aluminium, rivetted for extra strength. 

Fitted with two metal: ‘spring catches, which lock 
securely, and stout leather handle. The s stove is- 


methylated — spirit. 
burner. All the = articles 
illustrated are included. Send 


for this bargain case- to- -day 
and be ready for a real treat 
the first sunny day that comes. 
Send for catalogue of the 
Tourists’ Picnic Cabinets for 
2, 4, OF 6 persons, and other 
lines. 


“The COOPER=Yal : 


PICNIC CABINETS 


The COOPER COLLAPSIBLE BOX CO., LTD. 
(Dept. DP1), Clarendon Works, HULL. 


Britannic and Best 


Beacon E There's a Beacon for each nee of the family, 


Oilski 


for All. 


Illustrated List Post Free. 


(describing 
J. BARBOU 


Men’s 
Send a p.c. to-day for ‘‘ Weather Comfort” Coats, 
Beacon Oilskins for all) to 15/6 to 

R & SONS, Ltd., §8/6 


Buildings, South Shields, England. 


Kiddies’ Oilies, 


15/- upwa 


HE 


' See the name “Britannic”’ 

1s engraved inside the 
band, because very inferior 
imitations are shown as 
“ Britannic”? Bracelets 
by unscrupulous dealers. 


The ‘ 


from the tiny three-year-old t -grown out- 
door men like Father, and pao Chae Mother's 
too, has a finish that cannot stick, and is guaran- 
teed absolutely Waterproof, or money - back, 


hs 


19, Beacon 


Ladies’, 25/- up. 


rds. 


“ Britannic 
rivalled world-wide reputation for its durability«and the 
charm of its various designs. 
teed for five years, and the springs will be renewed, -free of 
charge, any time during that period, through any jeweller. 
* Britannic’? may be seen at all good-class jewellers complete with 
watches in various styles from £4 10s. 
alone with hooks, to‘replace straps. 


The ———————The Queen of Watch Bracelets of Watch Bracelets 
“Stroh” Jap Fiddle | 


play the 
taught hundreds to play in 

with our special FREE TUTOR sent with 
each instrument. 
and a pleasure to 


Booklet No. S3 sent free. 


” 


Expanding Bracelet. “has made an un- 


These bands are fully guaran- 


“ Also:**’ Britannic ** Expanding Bands 


Vou need. not be able to pease music to 


Stroh” 


A delight to dance to, 
Write for 


sing: to. 


Home Model, Concert Model, 


35/- 60/- 


Bows from 5/- each. 


: Money returned if not satisfied. { 
‘ : Sent Dost free anywhere in U. K, : 


Jap Fiddle. We have 
a few hours 


DOCTORS lCHINA (TEA 


Blended from choice 
growths of leaf and 
of unusually deli- 
cious flavour and 


fragrance 
g 


HARDEN BROS. & LINDSAY, Ltd., Dept 72A, 23, Rood Lane, London, E.C.3. 


Try out this superb # Tea for yourself, It 
has no tree tannin, and is: therefore eat? for 
Dyspeptics and Invalids. 


‘“a\b sent FREE 


Send 3/4 for a pound of Doctor’s 
China Tea to-day. We will include 
202. of the 4/~ and 207..0f the 4/6 
qualities asa FREE GIFT, together 
with name of nea ést” ‘agents 


The freedom from 
tannin which makes 
it safe for Invalids 
-‘makes it delicious 
‘for all. 
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WOVEN NAMES| 


are equally suitable for marking the flimsiest lingerie 
or the heaviest outdoor clothes. Affixed ina few 
seconds, and there for the lifetime of the garment. 


es . Prices. White Ground: , 
12 Doz. S/-. 6 Doz. 3/9. 3 Doz. 2/9. 
Can be supplied by all Drapers and Outfitters at a few days’ 
notice in the following colours: Red, Yellow, Green, Helio, 

Black, Sky, or Navy Blue, on White or Black Tapes. 
Samples and Full List of Styles FREE on application to 


-J.&J.CASH, Ltd. 
(Dept. S2), COVENTRY 
Send for book of uses of 


CASH’S FRILLING, which 
will be sent free. 


BOLD EVERYWHERE 


For the Theatre or Concert. 


th Z 
EDS LS 


Moisten your hand- 

| kerchief with a little 

‘6 4711” and inhale, it 

will put you at ease 

and at your alluring 
best. 


Its feel is as delight- 
ful as its soothing 
effect. 


The little watch- 
shaped bottles are 
very convenient for 
carrying on the 
person. 


Ask for 41 


(BLUE AND GOLD LABE! 

‘Over 130 Years Reputation for 
GUARANTEED PURITY » 
‘FULL STRENGTH and 
LASTING FRAGRANCE 


f < Of all Dealers in High- 
< ), class Perfumes. 
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a pinch of Salt 
inacup of Coffee 


Salt makes most foods more 
pleasant to the taste. A tiny pinch 
added to a cup of coffee brings 
out the true flavour. 

Take salt whenever possible. It 
is so essential to good health that 
wise people adopt the ‘‘ pinch more 
salt ’’ habit. 

Always buy the best and purest 
salt. For salt pourers and _ salt 
cellars there 1s nothing to equal 


Made under hygienic conditions direct 
from natural brine springs, untouched 
by hand —therefore absolutely clean, 
crisp and fresh. All Union Table Salt is 
packed in a special moisture-proof carton. 
It cannot cake or harden with keeping, 
but runs dry and free to the last grain. 


Awarded the Certificate of the Institute of Hygiene. 


HOW TO MAKE 

DELICIOUS. GRAVY. 

Use “Gravis *’ the new : 
: Gravy Salt. Just the thing : 
: for flavouring, colouring : 
: and thickening all your : 
> Soups- and Stews. No. : 
> trouble to use—no compli- : 
: cated directions to follow. : 
: “Gravis’’ is packed in : 
: tins and cartons. Ask : 
: your Grocer for “*Gravis.”” : 


Se ee oe 


J] AND HIGH CLASS 
MIXED TABLE 


SPECIALLY PREPARED(@y’'} II 


; C5 SRS 
( Ac gs Sa) CZ ae 
Salt Union Ltd. Li 


ee 
; eat 
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%, SHORTHAND 


Send for free copy of sixpenny_book. 
‘The SLOAN-DUPLOYAN System 
saves a year’s study, and ranks first 
for high speed. Used on Parlia- 
mentary Reporting Staff. Postage 2d. 


SLOAN-DUPLOYAN HEADQUARTERS, 
(Dept. A), RAMSGATE. 


F hearing is impaired trom any cause — don’t 

i despair. New Patent Invisible ‘‘ OREILLETTES 

enable you to hear perfectly. : 
inexpensive — outfit 


Crete to give | 
DEAF? ? satisfaction for 1 T 6 
Money back if not satisfied. 
Write for Booklet. Personal interview by appointment. 
59- (Dept. A), 180, Windsor House, 
E re OREILLETTES Co. Westminster, London, S.W.1. 
Lt.-Col. RICHARDSON’S 


AIREDALES 


Specially trained against BURGLARS, 

for ladies’ guards; not quarrelsome. 
é Safe children. 

From 10 Gns. Pups 5 Gns. 

Just Published: ** Watch Dogs, Their 

Training and Management.” 17/6. 

Post 9A. Hutchinson and all Booksellers. 


BROXBOURNE, HERTS. 
30 mins. from Liverpool St. Tel.: 52 Broxbourne 


DIFFERENT STAMPS FOR 2 / G 


Our Bargain Packet No. 071 contains 
500 different stamps as_ follows: 


500 


100 GERMAN 50 BAVARIA 25 CZECHO- 12 DANZIG 
100 AUSTRIA 30 SWEDEN SLOVAKIA 11 PFRSIA 
50 POLAND 20 FINLAND 18 GERMAN 9 EPIRUS 


50 HUNGARY 25 ROUMANIA PROVISIONALS Post 13d. ex. 
GREAT FREE GIFT OFFER.—Fvery 10th applicant for the above 
packet will receive gratis either one of the following FREE GIFTS :— 
Set 9 BATOUM (British Occupation) 1920, 1 to 50 Roubles (cat. 15/4), or 
rare 5/- NORTH WEST PACIFIC ISLANDS (cat. 12/6). 

JUST OUT—Priced Catalogue of Ex-Enemy stamps, 64pp., 3,000 illus., 1/3. 


BRIGHT & SON; 164, STRAND, LONDON; W.C.2. 


POCOCK’S 


LIGHTWEIGHT TENTS, 
GARDEN TENTS, ETC., 
WILL BE EXHIBITED AT THE 
Chelsea Flower Show, 
May 27-28-29, 1924. 
HERBERT POCOCK; 
Park Mills, Satisbury. 
LONDON SHOWROOM : The 
Plain, Wandsworth, S.W.18. 
*Phone: Putney 3298. 
Established - - 1778. 


>><>>f] 
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de Lace | 

, 
Eng lish Hand-Made Lace | 
y Ae BY THR VILLAGE WOMEN Y 
0 AND SUPPLIED DIRECT TO WEARER. 0 
© HANDKIES, D’OYLEYS, TEA AND TRAY ¥ 
© BORDERS, f EDGINGS, MEDALLIONS, ETC., ¥ 
§ of best make at moderate cost. , 

o 


For list and particulars, write: 


© Miss IVES :: Lavendon, Bedford. ¢? 


[P]}<<exrL} POPP PP PPOS<POOOTOH<H 


NOSES.— ; 


noses of all kinds. 
worn during sleep, 
Send stamped envelope for full particulars, 

RED NOSES ___ My long-established 

e medically approved 

Treatment absolutely cures red noses. 4/- post 
free. Foreign, 1/6 extra, 

im proved 


UGLY EARS.— —Rebbe. Ear Caps 


remedy ugly outstanding ears, Hundreds of suc- 
cessful cases. 7/6 post free. Foreign, 1/6 extra. 


Cc. LEES RAY, Specialist, 10, JERMYN ST., LONDON, S.W.1, 
pent nt LL A tS La st tet Be ad ht A Mot let at tet BB AOS 


30TTLE TO COLOUR GREY HAIR 


SHADEINE guaranteed permanent; 
washable, harmless, free from grease 
Contains no lead, silver, mercury, sul” 
phur. Will not burn’ the hair. or 
produce unnatural tints. Trial bottle. 
8d., per post 1Cd. 3 1/4, per post 1/7; 
2/6, per post 2/10 ; 3/9, perpost 4/3. 
State colour. 


SHADEINE CO., Dept. S.T., 
58, Westbourne Grove, London, W. 


The best patent Nose Machines 
in the world. .Improve ugly 
Scientific yet simple. Can be 


esr. ASH FOR D’S 1730 


CHIMNEY AND DRAIN SWEEPERS. 


We make SETS from 35/- up to 
£10 10 O according to requirements. 


20 page List sent FREE on request. 


W. & G. ASHFORD. 
11, Lower Essex Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


_— ~~ WHILE WRITING. 


Full particulars about Zanetic Copying Paper and Books from 
. ZANETIC, Duncan Road, Leicester. 


There is Big Money in Stamps 


Sivnin Collecting and Dealing is_a_ Fascinating 
Hobby—it is also a very Paying Profession. For 
full particulars of the easiest, quickest, and cheapest 
means of becoming an Expert apply Dept. S.M. 


ATKINSON & CO., 
ULVERSTON, 


LANCS. 


FASHION DRAWING: 


LEARN THIS INTERESTING : 
ART AND EARN BIG MONEY: 
POSTER, BLACK AND WHITE, STORY ILLUS- : 
TRATING also taught. LESSONS GIVEN : 
at Studios Morning, Afternoon or Even- : 
ing, or by post. Help given to good: 
positions. Sketches bought and sold. i 
Terms :—SECRETARY, © 

THE COMMERCIAL ART SCHOOL : 

12 &13, Henrietta STREET, ona: ; 
Lonpon, W.C.2. Est. 1990. 


20 CIFFERENT PERSIA FREE! 


to purchasers of my 1/- ‘“‘CHAMPION”’ packet who ask to see 

APPROVAL SHEETS. Packet contains 130 different stamps, 

including THURN AND TAXIS, BOREO, FIJI, Baranya, 

Ecuador, Paraguay, Iceland, Hayti, Jhind State, 4 Cuba, 1917, 

5 Costa Rica, 6 Malta, incl. Gunboat, 6 JAMAICA, incl. pictorials, etc. 
1/-, post 2d. extra (abroad 4d. extra). PRICE LIST FREE. 


‘FELIX SYKES, ) FELIX SYKES, Stamp Importer, NEW BARNET. | Importer, NEW BARNET. 


1, LOWER BROOK ST., 


aie ay disco en direct from factory and Save 
Pounds. We pack Free, pay 
mM en and send. Ladies’ or 
Gentlemen’s cycles on 15 days’ 
Free Trial. 18 new models to 

g from. Thousands of 
testimonials. Money back 


if dissatisfied. Write for the 
biggest and most beautiful 
MEAD .Cycle Company, Inc. 
ed DATS ont. 8743, Birmingham, “  \F B743, | Birmingham. 
66 99 
The “Titan “Aa Titan” Air Pistol 
silent action. The strongest Shooting 
Air Pistol ever nade. New departure 
made article. Cannot be surpassed for target and bird 
shooting. Pached with supply of darts. and slugs. 
FRANK CLARKE (Record Dept.), 6, Whittall Street, Birmingham. 
List of Air Guns, ete., free. Be sure to address ‘ Record’ Dept, 
>hort people are snubbed and overlooked. 
several inches to your height without violent 
exercises, without apparatus. No risk or 
once and mention Sirand Magazine (May). 
Address: 5. M. EDISON, 51, Church Street, 


cycle catalogue ever issued. 
A magnificent little weapon; quick, 
from the cheap feeble shooting foreign- 25/ “WU 
The Improved ‘ Titan,” price 25/-. Direct from makers : 
i ee my simple private method you can add 
strain. Full particulars free if you write at 
South Shore, Blackpool. 
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29 ARE YOU LOSING 
Safety YOUR HAIR? 


f = t ’ Amazing Discovery of Hair-Growing Secret— 
Irst. Proved by 1,000 Doctors—Illustrated Book FREE. 

, F your hair causes you the slightest anxiety, if 
DECOLTENE is I it is dry and brittle, full of scurf or dandruff, 


the only liquid if it is fading or falling out, even if you are bald, 
Hair Remover that send a card at once for a free copy of an 
has never harmed intensely interesting 32-page Ulustrated Book 
a ~’woman’s skin, eu the startling hair- growing discovery that 
aes 2 has caused such a Renton in medical circles. 

Bos failed to do its It tells how Humagsolan has conquered hair 
work quickly and troubles that have hitherto defied every form of 
efficiently, treatment, for it at last makes possible the only 

natural and logical way of restoring: health to 


the hair, by feeding the starved hair roots. 
Scientists know that the origin of nearly all hair troubles 
is malnutrition of the hair roots, and they know positively 


4% he li qui id hair remover eel ee ermal -called remedy can essa bring nourish- 
Powder and _ paste depilatories only OVER A THOUSAND DOCTORS 
disappoint! You get burnt, and choked have proved that it does cure hair troubles and brings a 
with a bad odour. but with DECOLTENE luxuriant growth of hair to the head that was going bald. 


From the moment the treatment is commenced Humagsolan 


3 stops the hair from falling out, and it begins to grow stronger 
THE HAIR IS WHIPPED OFF IN TWO i ; bald patches disappear and natural vigorous 


and thicker ; Ss 
MINUTES, THE SKIN UNHARMED, AND growth is resumed. Humagsolan has been known to effect 
_ THERE IS NO ODOUR. this wonderful change in the short space of a fortnight. 


. ; ess can practically be guaranteed with one: month’s 
All stores, chemists and perfumers sell it Sai Re RC y 8 


at 3/9 per bottle. If any premeaans seud Do not delay ! Send a letter or card for a special free copy 
3/9 to manufacturers for bottle post free. of this intensely interesting book on Hair. Troubles and How 


Write for DINKIE booklet free— to Cure Them. 


ROBARTES (1922) LTD. (Dept. S.M.) 
14 & 15 Southampton Buildings, London, W.C. : 
A.K. 

ee ee 


FOR SHATTERED NERVES 


You can’t cure weak, impoverished nerves by ‘dosing yourself 
with drugs. What the nerves require is new life—that’s 
electricity. 

You know that the nerves convey the force that runs the 
human’ body. This nerve force, as it is called, is another name 
for electricity. Now, when your nerve force is overtaxed by 
hard work, worry or dissipation, there is sure to be trouble. 
Not only the nerves are affected, but the heart, stomach, 
kidneys, liver and other organs of the body suffer as well. 
Complicated diseases often result, and can only be cured by 
building up the nerve power. The ‘ Ajax’’ Battery applied 
while you rest will do the work. 


The ‘‘ Ajax” Dry-Cell Body Battery is the best and most 
successful device for infusing electricity into the body. It 
generates a steady, unbroken stream of electric life with which 
it saturates the nerves. and vitals without the least shock or 
unpleasant sensation. The ‘ Ajax” Battery cures all. such 
troubles as lumbago, nervousness, insomnia, rheumatism, weak- 
ness of any kind, and stomach, kidney, liver and bowel disorders, 


FREE TO YOU 


Our 92-page illustrated book tells all about the battery, how it cures, and 
its cost. It does not cost you a penny, so write at once if you cannot call, 
for free Advice and Demonstrations. Rea. 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 17), 25, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 


South African Branch—70 Pritchard Street (P.O. Box 7222), Johannesburg. 


If you care to state in confidence any particulars concern- 
ing the nature of your hair trouble, a personal letter of 
advice will be sent with it, free of all obligation on your part. 

Write to HUMAGSOLAN, LTD., 15L, Faraday House, 
10, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


TONSILS, 
ADENOIDS, 


and all 


CATARRHAL 


DISEASES IN 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


WING to the _ increasing 
number of patients seeking 
his advice at his Instttute, Dr. 
Kynaston has been compelled to 
give up his consulting rooms in 
Welbeck Street. = "He sise=now 
devoting the whole of his time 
to directing his postal treatment 
for all CATARRHAL diseases, 
and to seeing those who wish to 
consult him personally. , 


The treatment is entirely 
medical, and the instructions 
are so clear and simple that 
it can be carried out with 
absolute confidence at home. 


Dr. Kynaston’s advice should 
always be sought before 
submitting to any operation 
on the NOSE or for the 
removal of TONSILS or 
ADENOIDS. : 


Write enclosing 1d. in stamps, or call for par- 
ticulars;) or make an appointment by letter or 
*phone for a personal consultation. 


Bursar, DR. KYNASTON’S INSTITUTE, 
Connaught Mansions, 34, Victoria St., S.W.1 
Telephone: VICTORIA 1843. 
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UNSIGHTLY HIGH 
BOOTS ABOLISHED. 


APPLIANCES SUPPLIED TO H.M. GOVT., PRINCIPAL 
HOSPITALS, &c. GOLD MEDAL AND AWARDS: 
LONDON, PARIS, CHICAGO, &c. 


Pamphlet FREE to all mentioning Tae Stranp Maaazing. 
Send particulars of your case. Ask for Booklet N. 


THE O’CONNOR EXTENSION CO., LTD., 
SURGICAL BOOT SPECIALISTS, 


2, BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W:C;1. 


DO YOU FLUSH OR GO PALE ? 


youWNERVOUS? 


Why be Shy, Awkward in Company? You needn’t continue 


‘to be a misery to yourself and to others. You can now be per-= 


manently cured in SEWEN DAYS of Nervous Timidity, 
Blushing, Bashful Shyness, Self-Consciousness, Lack of 
Confidence, etc. Simple, private, no auto-suggestion drill. 
Write at once for full particulars, which will be sent free, 
privately, if you mention Strand Magazine.—Address: §.M.D., 12, 
All Saints Road, St. Anne’s-on-Sea. 


Don’t Wear \: 


a Truss. 


Brooks’ Appliance is a new scientific dis- 
covery with automatic air cushions that 
draws the broken parts together, and binds 
them as you would a broken limb, It abso- 
lutely holds firmly and comfortably and 
never slips. Always light and cool, and 
conforms to every movement of the body 
without chafing or hurting. We make 
to your measure, and send it to you on a 
strict guarantee of satisfaction or money 
refunded, and we have put our price so low 
that anybody, rich or poor, can buy it. Remember, we make it to 
your order—send it to you—you wear it—and if it doesn’t satisfy you 
you send it back to us, and we will refund your money. That is 
the way we do business—always absolutely on the square—and we 
have sold to thousands of people this way for the past ten years. 
Remember, we use no salves, no harness, no lies, no fakes. We 
just give you a straight business deal at a reasonable price. 


Brooks Appliance Co., Ltd., "74%.2"" 
(1560 L), 80, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. wesc, 


TOBACCO HABIT 


Conquered in 3 Days. 


I offer a genuine guaranteed Remedy 
for tobacco or snuff habit. It is mild, plea- 
sant, strengthening. For either sex. Over. 
come that peculiar nervousness and 
craving for cigarettes, cigars, pipes, 
chewing tobacco, or snuff. It is 
unsafe and torturing to attempt to rid 
yourself of tobacco or.snuff habit by suddenly 
stopping by will power; don’t doit. The 
correct method is to eliminate the 
nicotine poison from the system, streng- 
then the weakened, irritated membranes and 
, nerves, and genuinely overcome the craving. 


fea You can give up tobacco and 
"enjoy yourself a thousand BOOK 


times better, while feeling always in robust health. 
My FREE book tells about the wonderful three 
Write to-day. 
Strand, 


days’ method. Legions of testimonials. Inex- 
pensive, reliable. Book on Tobacco and Snuff 
Habit, sent in plain wrappers, FREE on request. 
Address — EDWARD J. WOODS, Ltd., 167, 
(353 T.E.F.), LONDON, W.C.2. 
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HEALTHY WOMEN 


must wear “healthy’’ Corsets, and the 
“Natural. Ease” Corset is the most 
healthy of all. . Every wearer says s0. 
While moulding the figure to the most 
delicate lines: of feminine grace they 
vastly improve the health. 


The CORSET of HEALTH 


The Natural Ease Corset, Style 2. 


Wi pair. Posa0- 
Post Free _—_ extra. 


BACK TO PRE- WAR : 
~~ PRICES. 


Complete with Special 
Detachable Suspenders. 

Stocked in all sizes from 20 to 
30. Made in finest quality Drill. 
SPECIAL POJNTS OF IN- 
TEREST.— No _ bones or 
steels to drag, hurt, or 
break. Nolacingat the back. 
Made of strong, dura- 
ble drill of finest qual- 
= ity, with special sus- 

Y~penders, detachable. 

for washing purposes. | 

It is laced at the sides with 
elastic lacings to expand freely 
when breathing. 
It is fitted with adjustable 
shoulder straps. 
It has a short (9 in.) busk in front which ensures a 
perfect shape, and is fastened at the top and bottom. 
with non-rusting Hooks and Eyes. 
It can be easily washed at home, haying nothing to 
rust or tarnish. 
These Health Corsets are specially recommended for ladies who 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, &c., as there is nothing to 
hurt or break, Singers, Actresses and Invalids will find wonderful 
assistance, as they enable them to breathe with perfect freedom. 
They yield freely to every movement of the body, and whilst 
giving beauty of figure are the most comtortable Corsets ever 
worn, EVERY STITCH BRITISH. Support British women 
workers and reduce unemployment. 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 


HEALTH CORSET COMPANY (Dept. 65), 
Wiorley House, 26/28, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.G. 


Feels Giins 


Send now for this Book, 550 Illustra- 
tions. Modern Lace Curtains, beautiful 
and attractive. DIRECT FROM THE 
LOOMS. Imperial Hem Curtains, Case- 
ment Curtains, made all sizes. Estimates 

PaO Ft Free. Nets, Cretonnes, Blinds, Muslins, 
Thmsiiciocwium Linens, Laces, etc. Write to-day. — 
SAM! PEACH « SONS PEACH & SONS, 112, The Looms, 
he LOOMS NOTTINGHAM NOTTINGHAM. : 


Banishes Chilblains 


When toes, fingers or ear-tips burnand 
itch,gently massagethem withMusterole. 

Musterole’s tingling warmth, derived 
from oil of mustard, quickly restores 
circulation. A clean, white ointment, 
Musterole has all the virtues of the old- 
fashioned mustard plaster, without its 
blister. 

Use Musterole for aches and sprains, 
_bruises, rheumatism, lumbago, sore 
throats, coughs and colds. --(It often 
prevents pneumonia.) 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 

MILLER’S 


————— 
oire? trom the Looms 1921 


Thos. Christy & Co., London 


The Abuse 


Alcoholic elanti 
and Drugs. 


It is not necessary to be an absolute” confirmed 
“drunkard ” to be in imminent danger of becoming, 
if not actually a slave to the vice, a victim of the 
injurious: effects of alcoholic excess. Thousands of 
cases of clever and successful business and professional 
men, who could not be described in any way as 
“drunkards,”’ but who had felt that they had to 
rely almost entirely on alcoholic stimulant or drugs, 
and were gradually losing control of their will-power, 
have taken the treatment with the happiest and 
best results. The Turvey Treatment, which can 
be sent to any part of the country or abroad, not 
only suppresses the craving for stimulants and 
drugs but actually creates an antipathy to them, 
and, whilst perfectly harmless to either sex, acts 
as a revivifying tonic, building up the wasted tissues 
and invigorating the whole nervous system—thus 
obviating that fearful sinking feeling of collapse 
which inevitably overcomes the patient’s resolution 
to abstain from alcoholic liquors. 


A BANK OFFICIAL WRITES, Dec. 17th, 1923. 
(This testimonial is published by kind permission of the patient.) 
THE COLONIAL BANK, BARBADOS, B.W.I. 

I am very wishful to contribute my testimony of the 
exceptional value of your cure for excess of the ‘‘ Alcohol 
Habit.” Over a year ago the ‘‘ Turvey Treatment” was 
casually mentioned by a friend to my sister. She immedi- 
ately communicated with you, received your booklet and 
handed same to me. I read it and was only too thankful to 
give your treatment a trial, but I honestly did not believe 
that it would do much good as I was extremely bad at the 
time. I took the Treatment as prescribed and can with 
perfect confidence recommend the Treatment to anyone 
wishing to be cured of ‘‘ Alcoholic Excess.’’ It is just about. 
fifteen or sixteen months since I completed the treatment. 
My health has marvellously improved and especially notice- 
able in my working capacity, which had reached a very low 
ebb. I was treated here by two Medical men but without 
any results. I could only manage to abstain from the 
cursed liquor when I could not possibly get it. It is abso- 
lutely impossible for me to praise your treatment too highly. 
I was a very bad case and can swear on my oath that the 
“Turvey Treatment” is an absolute and permanent cure, 
I was taking at least ten to twelve drinks daily and some 
days even more. ‘Three days after I had started your 
treatment 1 was entirely cured. I am continually going to 
Clubs and other places where I could get all the drink I 
wanted, but can positively declare I have not the slightest 
desire to drink liquor again. 


I have always said if I ever found a cure I would not 
hesitate to.recommend it far and near. I was the first 
person in Barbados to use it. Several people have consulted 
me about your treatment and I have taken very great 
pleasure in giving the highest possible praise. Should you 
care to publish this letter or any part of it you may do so. 
You can also give my name in full as I am well known in 
Barbados, my native home, and also in Trinidad, Demerara 
and Jamaica. 

In conclusion I may mention that it has added considerable 
happiness to my home life. When I started the “‘ Turvey 
Treatment ”’ { had been a steady drinker for at least 25 years. 

Again thanking you, for your valuable Treatment. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) B. W. HOWELL. 


If the following form is filled in (or a letter written) a descriptive 
treatise will be forwarded post free. Telegrams: ‘‘ Turvert, London.”’ 
Daaisleststatun ces ren animations TEAR OFF AND POST. .........csc.sccnsrrecseves 
Confidential. 

To the Medical Supt., T.T. Association, 14, Hanover Square, London, W.1. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3406. 

Please send in plain enyelope Descriptive Treatise (35th Edition) and 

advice form. 


INAMBS ere tsrecea ts cesses eaesbie » oat Mice ite coisa riesioiseanes sitee Ram cen Rice ate matics selina 


LAT YDRES Somneme nat eene ernie se tetasise sewiacsieenaieicicts ovevinwistsis cna cotswerwirwe eels sice sins 


A letter giving particulars for the Medical Supt. may accompany this 

application if desired. 

NoticE.—The Consulting Rooms of the Association are open daily from 
10 till 5.30. Saturday, 10 to 1. 

STRAND MAGAZINE, May, 1924. 
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q and she shall wear on her 


finger a ‘Felicity’ Wedding ie eee 


The latest styles—as well as many old favourite patterns— 
are illustrated in lifelike colours, in the ‘‘ Felicity” Wedding 
Ring Brochure. “Write for your copy to-day. Buy your 
‘* Felicity.” Wedding Ring this happy way ; you en 
the style: you prefer in the quiet privacy of home, Quite ‘‘ 
your own,” you can make a leisured choice of the olden 
circlet that is to be a life companion to you. Instruct us to 
send the chosen ring on 14 days trial. If you are not more 
than satisfied with the gualityand value of your ring, we will 
refund your money in Ate plus cost of registered postage. 


A WEDDING PRESENT. 
With each “ Felicity” Wedding Ring 
we make a wedding present—a gift of 
a heavy-weight silver Jam Spoon of 
pleasing pattern— useful and very 
acceptable. — 


Write to-day 
Sor the 
:  “ Felicity ’’ 
i Wedding Ring : 
: Brochure. 


The “Felicity ” Wedding Ring is designed for 
comfortable wear for a lifetime. Made of 
2z carat and 18 carat solid gold, its graceful 
rounded shape cannot become sharp or uncom- 
fortable. Thousands of “ Felicity” Wedding . 
Rings have been bought through the post all. _. 
over the world, and are giving a lifetime’s 
comfortable wear and complete satisfaction. 


peeeeeorerereescereesesessesasone® 


ine ‘NORTHERN GOLDSMITHS COMPANY, 


“The Ring Shop for the World” 


Dept. 201 Goremitbs Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Established 1892. 


<<«Do you suffer with BUNIONS? 


VERNON’S PATENT APPLIANCE 


WILL RESTORE THE NATURAL FORM OF YOUR JOINTS >—>- 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY SUFFERING OR OPERATION. 

This modern appliance is designed to give greatest comfort, and the Patent Swivel Action allows the natural 

movements of the foot to take place while the cure is in process. With perseverance we GUARANTEE A 

CURE! The inventor was cured in six months. Send P.O. 7/6 for Appliance (IMPROVED PATTERN). 

THE VERNON APPLIANCE CO. (Dept. S1), 53, Hazelwood Road, NORTHAMPTON. 


WATER-COLOUR PAINTING 


Keen amateurs who would like to produce _ vivid, 
living water-colour sketches will find the necessary 
technical guidance, exercises, copies, hints and artistic 


Send for copy of the 
“* Fife’? Catalogue— 
free on request. 


For the free Illustrated Prospectus write to 


J. HULLAH BROWN, 
HALFORD HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY. 


BI TNITN LADIES’ F. 1 ELD UU 


Painting. 


THERE ARE BROGUES AND BROGUES 
—but none equal the Scotch Made 


POPULAR ° BROGUE 


_ EXCLUSIVE FASHIONS 


The ideal Fashion Journal 
for the well-dressed woman. 


owing to its smart style, honest quality, and long service. 


GPLENDIDLY.. made from best materials with one strap} 
buckling over instep. Steel slides on front, Walking Sole;= 


and Cuban Heel, Willow or Box Calf Leathers, 
Order No. 598. Black, per pair * 
Order No. 599. Tan, per pair < : 31/- 
Also in Nigger or Grey Suede’ cut "bean Wetlda Cale 
kins, recommended with every.confidence ... 33/- 
Carriege Paid in U.K. Foreign postage extra. Can be had in all 
sizes, Send size or outline of foot, and Postal Order. 
The “ Fife’ is worn and appreciated by thousands Ofz. ladies the 
world over, Trial Order proves the “ Fife.’’ merit. 


Bs Es HOGG, No. 64, STRATHMIGLO, 
The Pioneer and Leader of the “Boots by Post" 


FIFE. 
Trade. 


SUPPLEMENT _ IN 
Published 30th of every month. 


EVERY 


Li nT SCA 


inspiration in a Correspondence Course in Water-Colour 
u 


Wide selection of the newest 
season’s.- modes from Paris, 
London and New York. 


BEAUTIFUL COLOUR. FASHION 
_ ISSUE 


NTE TTT 


1/- 
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CHOCOLATE 


Family, Milk, Nut Milk 
4d., 8d. & 1/3 ($-Ib. net) 
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TO CURE BACKACHE AND 
RHEUMATIC PAINS WITH- 
OUT MEDICINES. 


It has been.said that the best short rule of 
health is—‘‘ One good sweat a day.’’ By this is 
meant not a mild, gentle glow of perspiration, 
but a real good genuine old-fashioned Anglo- 
Saxon sweat, and there is much truth in the 
old saying. But many of us have neither time 
nor inclination: for all the strenuous exercises 
or “ physical torture’’ necessary to bring on 
the healthy sweat, although we know it would 
undoubtedly send the blood coursing through 
our veins, limber our muscles and drive the 
pain-causing humours or toxic impurities out 
of our systems, by invigorating the skin pores 
and stimulating our internal organs. Jt may 
therefore interest many STRAND MAcAZzINE 
readers to know of a substitute far more bene- 
ficial and much less strenuous and time-con- 
suming than the “ sweat’’ above referred to. 
I speak from many years of experience as a 
physician... .Obtain. from any chemist: a -half- 
pound of refined Reudel Bath -Saltrates and 
dissolve a heaping tablespoonful in a bath of 
hot water. Bathe in this twice or three times 
a week, and you will soon understand just how 
such wonderful cures are accomplished at the 
various thermal bath springs, which have been 
famous since Roman days, for you obtain in 
the saltvates exactly the same curative principles 
which impart such marvellous therapeutic qualities 
to the natural spring waters. For cleaiing the 
system of uric acid or other impurities, limber- 
ing stiff and sore muscles or joints, stimulating 
the internal organs, and toning the skin, while 
clearing the pores and rendering them extremely 
active, the saltrates bath will do more good 
than a dozen “ sweats,’ Turkish baths, or 
anything else I know of. Also for corns, bad 
foot troubles, skin affections, blemished com- 
plexions, etc., there is nothing better.—H. T. C. 


ZANETIC 
PAPER | 


so wonderfully sensi- 
tive that when placed ° 
under writing _paper it 
produces by the act of 
writing withpenandinka 
perfect, permanent copy. 
Of Stationers or writethe makers, 
S.Zanetic,Duncan Rd.,Leicester 


Each Zanetic Sheet 
will make many copies 
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| HOUSANDS of deaf pergons are now 

hearing again by using the Danj- 
hill Earphone with the improyed.,. 
Earpiece attachment. : 

Read what users say :— 

“Please find instalment for Danjhill Ear- 
phone and earpiece attachment, I am 
finding the same a very great help to me.”’ 

“It is a very wonderful instrument and | 
am very pleased. with it, as it is years since 
1 heard things so clearly.” 

Send a postcard for fuil particulars and 
trial terms now. Sent free. : 

: D. & J. HILL, Ltd., 
204, Danjhill House, 267, Gray’s Inn Road, 
King’s Cross, London. ’Phone, 1973 Museum. 
Manchester Branch: 24, The Park, Eccles. 
New Zealand: Mr. 8S: Barry, 290, Queen St., 
f it. > + Auckland. * ~ 
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AQUASCUTUM 
FIELD’ COATS 


Waterproof 6 Windproof 


3 3 fo Dens 


MENTION OF THIS 
PAPER WILL BRING 
AQUASCUTUM CATALOGUE 
BY RETURN OF POST 


12G REGENT ST. 
LONDON, WI 


COMPLETE CLOTHING CABINET 


KON-TAYN-AL 


Six movable shelves for 
Hats, Underwear, etc. 
Pull-out rack, holds 12 
suits. Replaces both 
Wardrobe and Chest of 
Drawers. Three distinct 
compartments. Packs up 
at. Dimensions 5ft.9ins. 
by 3ft. 8ins. by 1 ft. 9ins. 
Carriage Paid in U.K. 


e 
£4:'7:6 
Curtains from 10s. per set. 
Ten Days’ Trial. Money 
back if not delighted. 

Get our Catalogue. 
THE KON-TAYN-AL CO., 


282, Empire House, 
175, Piccadilly, London, W.1 


GET OUR CATALOGUE. 
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YOU MUST READ 


The Book that startled America 


JOSHUA CRAIG 


By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS. 


o (ILMLILII 


ITS A ose | 

NEWNES There are still cave men in 
2/6 At eee | 

ne - modern society and still the 


II 


inevitable cave woman, with > 
the inherited supposition that 
when married she can tame 
his uncouth passions, and 
these remarkable adventures 
of the unique Joshua Craig 
based on this unusual theme 
created an enormous sensation 
when first published in 
America. 


OO 
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o o o 
COLOURED 
_ JACKET . On, Sale everywhere 2/6, or oat free 2/9 from 


the Publishers, GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., 
8-11, Southampton _ Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


mE 


MOTOR LAUNCHES, MOTOR CANOES, 
MOTOR PUNTS. © 


All Classes of Sipe and Racing Boats, Punts,. Ringhics, 
etc., suitable for Rivers, Lakes, and Private Water 
CANADIAN aNbES Largest Stock in the Kingdom. 
Lists on Application. 


|) SALTER BROTHERS, LIMITED, 20, FOLLY BRIDGE, OXFORD, 
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{ SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND | GIRLS. 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. HOOKSTEAD 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Home care. 
Art, Music, Languages. 
particulars write Principals. 


ELLERSLIE, MALVERN. 


Highly recommended Girls’ Boarding School. Every3Educa- 
tional Advantage. Home Comforts, MHealthily situated. 
Gymnasium, Three Tennis Courts, and Sanatorium in exten- 
sive grounds:—Principal, Miss SAYLE. 


STRATHEARN COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


Thorough Education. 


Cookery, Domestic Science, and all. Finishing Subjects for, 


Girls over 16. Excellent Health Record, Home Comforts, 
Careful Supervision. All Games. Own Farm and Garden 
Produce. — Illustrated Prospectus from Miss MITCHELL, 


Principal. 
LOWTHER COLLEGE, BODELWYDDAN 


CASTLE, Near RHYL, N. WALES—Recognised by the 
Board of Education, 1922. Beautifully situated in a Park 
of 400 acres. Sea and Mountain air. Senior and Junior 
Houses. Twenty Resident Mistresses, including Mus. Doc., 
MA] B:Sc., B:A.,\ and L.R:A.M.»Gamesx and French. 
Swimming Bath. Electric Light, Central Heating. Modern 
Sanitation. Special Courses of Study for Senior Pupils, 
including Riding (own horses kept), Domestic Science, 
Gardening, &c. : 


PENDRE SCHOOL, PRESTATYN, N. WALES. 


Home School for Girls and Little Boys. The school-house 
stands on the hillside among beautiful surroundings—sea 
and hills. Games—Swimming—Guide ‘Troop. Special 
care for delicate children.—Principal, Miss B. E. Frexp. 


It is advisable to give every girl a really good post-school 
training in all branches of household management. 
This may be obtained at the 


COLLEGE OF HOUSECRAFT—SOUTHPORT. 


REALLY GOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
AT REASONABLE INCLUSIVE FEES. 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, 


TYTHERINGTON HALL, CHESHIRE; nr. MACCLES- 
FIELD. Sound Education. Upper and Lower Schools. 
Preparation, when desired, for all University Entrance 
Exams. The Staff includes M.A., B.A., Higher Local 
(Cam), Inter:B-A;, Mus. Bac.) EL ROACM., L.1.C.M., B.I-E., 
&c. Games Coached by ’Varsity Man. Splendid Health 
Record. Prospectus from Secretary. 


BRENTWOOD, SOUTHPORT. 


On Public School Lines. Recognised by the Board of Educa- 
tion. Senior School (girls from 13). Principal, Miss 
HOGBEN, M.A., ex-scholar Girton College, Cambridge, 
Prepares for Girton and Newnham, the Oxford Colleges, 
and others, for Domestic and Physical Training Colleges, 
for Diplomas in Music, and in Art, and for all careers open 
to gentlewomen. Great games and swimming record. 
Special attention to backward and delicate girls. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. Principal, Miss Carr. 


Entire charge if desired. For . 


o>) [FE] 


iD 
INGLEMERE SCHOOL, ARNSIDE, 


S. WESTMORLAND. On the sea Baek looking on i Lake 
Mountains. Boarding School only of 100 Girls. Splendid 
Buildings. Graduate Staff. Extensive Playing Fields. 
seven Tennis Courts. Principal, Mrs. LLEWELLYN. 


SECRETARIAL AND COMMERCIAL TRAINING. 


KENSINGTON COLLEGE: 


Secretarial and Commercial CAREERS GUARANTEED 


Your Sons and Daughters. : PROSPEC TUS and ‘‘ CAREERS 
» THAT PAY” by ce TRUTH,” post free from the Director, 


Mr. Munford, F.R.S.A., E.R.C.1; 34, Bishop’s Road, 
PADDINGTON, London, Ww. 2. Tel. Paddn.' 4348. LATEST 
RECORD—{500 per annum for a girl of nineteen as 
PRIVATE SECRETARY to a ROYAL PERSONAGE. 
“Kensington College has solved the most difficult of all 
problems, that of finding Employment after Education.” 
Sir Albert Rollit, President London Chamber of Commerce. 
RESIDENTIAL, DAY AND POSTAL. Founded 1887. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 


DENMARK HILL PHYSICAL TRAINING 


COLLEGE, ALLEYN PARK, LONDON, S.E.21.—Prepara- 
tion for the LING DIPLOMA and the Certificates of THE 
CHARTERED SOCIETY OF MASSAGE, &c. 


— 


CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS—GIRLS. 


OUCHY, LAUSANNE, ROSENECK. 
FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. (20 Pupils.)— 
Prospectus and References from the PRINCIPAL. 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS. 


AYLWYN COLLEGE, ARNSIDE, 
Nr. CARNFORTH. Boarding School of 80 Boys. Excel- 
lent Buildings. Extensive outlook over 30 miles. Good 
Work. Good Games. Good Food. Good Health: ~ Pro- 
spectus and List of Successes on application. 


HEVERSHAM SCHOOL, WESTMORLAND. 


Founded 1613. Excellent situation. - Sea and Mountain air. 
Education suitable for Professional or Commercial, Life. 
Graduate Staff. Leaving Exhibitions. Good Buildings, Play- 
ing Fields, &c.—R. B. THRELFALL, M.A, (Oxon.), Head.Master. 


HARROGATE—PANNAL ASH COLLEGE. 


Boarders only. Sixty acres: Formation of character a chief 
aim. Separate House in College. Grounds for boys 7-12. 
Illustrated prospectus. —WALTER S. Hitt, F.R:GsS., Principal. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS FOR BOYS. 


MERTON HOUSE, PENMAENMAWR, 


N. WALES.—Excellent premises facing and 200ft. above Sea. 
Bracing Climate. Resident Staff includes three University 
Graduates & L.R.A.M. Electric Light, Central Heating, 
Large Covered Gymnasium. Excellent. record in Health, 
Work, and Athletics.—J. E. RHoprs, M:A., Head Master. 


C. BRANDAUER &C0.'s 


: (LIMITED). -- 
Circular - Pointed: 


= eons. o 
. Rens rite. 
PRIZE as’ Smoothly~ 
MEDALS as a Lead-Pencil 


—Neither: Scratch 
nor Spurt, the points 
being rounded by a 
Special Process. 

Assorted Sample Boxes Od., to 
be obtained from all Stationers. 
If out of stock, send 103d. in Stamps 
direct to the Works, BIRMINGHAM. 
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! me THE EMPIRE 
a te A Popular-Priced 
| Hitchings’ Model 


“| Here is a Carriage of plain 

| but sound design and 

1 construction, sent carriage 
paid for 


Comfortable, roomy body, mounted on leather-hung steel springs and _ fitted 


with good quality ball-bearing wheels, ensuring beautiful balance and ease 
of running. Stock colours, dark blue, nigger brown, and elephant grey. 


HITCHINGS® 


Specialists in High-c'ass BABY CARRIAGES. : 


Inspection invited at the showrooms, 45, Knightsbridge, S.W.1, | 
or 495, Oxford Street, W.1. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, giving particulars of all the 
HITCHINGS’ models, prices, terms, etc., will be sent free on request. 


THE MOTOR CYCLE 
WITH THE STRONGEST FRAME 


3) h.p. COMBINATION. 


3-speed Sturmey-Archer Gear, 

Clutch and Kick Starter, Electric 

Lighting, Dunlop Tyres... Ready 
for the road. 


£67 :10:0 


| BEFORE ORDERING YOUR NEW MODEL, WRITE FOR BOOKLET “ K,” 
‘SHOWING -FULL RANGE.OF SIZES:AT REDUCED PRICES. THE GRIGG 
MACHINES REPRESENT THE BEST POSSIBLE VALUE FOR MONEY. 4 


GRIGG LIMITED, 


SANDERSTEAD WORKS, SOUTH CROYDON. 
London Office ,& Export Dept., 45, Newman Street, W.1. 
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COMFORT 
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SHIRTS, ee FOR ay 
PYJAMAS«SOFT COLLARS Giteaa.| 


are pre-eminent in every fia tel 


quality demanded for: hard, Nett 
everyday economical wear. 
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adies Like Barratt’s Patent 


W They write from all parts that the value is far better 
ws. than they can get in their neighbourhood. Barratts are 
not surprised, for they know that no middleman can sell 
this quality for 18/6 and make retail profits. Remember 
that 18/6 is the Factory Price, carrying one modest 
factory profit only. 


. ® 

They are so Smart-looking and Useful 
: They are just right in the street or the ballroom, in sun- 

as shine or shower, with a full costume or a summer frock. 
Beautifully modelled from the finest patent leather, very 

brilliant and. densely black. No ‘‘smokiness” or 
‘“‘milkiness.’? Neat, roomy toe, and well-balanced militaire 
heel. Smoothly finished inside with solid leather insoles. 
Close ankle fitting. Light, tough oak-tanned solid leather 
soles stitched on handsewn principle, very flexible. 

Satisfaction or money returned. 


Send 18/6 Only—By Post 


State size you wear and Style 2315. Sizes: 2, 24, 3, 34, 
4, 43, 5, 54, 6,64, 7, 74, 8. Size 81/- extra. Footshape 
of stockinged foot, got by running pencil round as it rests 
with normal pressure on paper, will do if uncertain of size. 
Enclose cheque or money order for 18/6. For overseas 
orders add postage. With C.O.D. orders send 10/- deposit. 
Post order direct to— 


: : , a W. BARRATT & CO., LTD., 
.@) Rag 20, Footshape, Northampton. 


Send 3d. postage for Barratt’s 
162-page [Illustrated Catalogue. 


BELGRAVE 


': CHOCOLATE 


REFINED 

chocolate for 
) refined tastes, 
Belgrave is “ per- 
fectly plain, plainly 
perfect.” Geta 
packet to-day. 


POST FREE 


Postage Overseas Extra. 
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To jace back of Frontispiece. 
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\\ Belgrave Chocolute 
will be sold from 
Automatic Machines 
at the British 
Empire Exhibition. 
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The National Roads of France are numbered throughout, and carry their numbers upon each 

kilometre stone. By following these indications, comprehensible even to strangers, the tourist 

can see ata glance if he is on the correct road. For example, Route National No. 20 

conducts from Paris to the Spanish frontier at Bourg-Madame, in the Eastern Pyrenees ; 
and No. 10 to the same frontier at Hendaye, on the Bay of Biscay.—Guide Book. 


DYARD KIPLING ~ 


(English Accent) 


Now praise the Gods of Time and 
Chance 

That bring a heart’s desire, 

And lay the joyous roads of France 
Once more beneath the tyre— 

So numbered by Napoleon, 
The veriest ass can spy 

How Twenty takes to Bourg-Madame 
And Ten is for Hendaye. 


Copyright, 1924, by Rudvard Kipling. 
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Sixteen hath fed our fighting-line 
From Dunkirk to Peronne, 

And Thirty-nine and Twenty-nine 
Can show where it has gone, 

Which slant through Arras and 

Bapaume, 

And join outside Cambrai, 

While Twenty takes to Bourg-Madame, 
And Ten is for Hendaye. 


The crops and houses spring once 
Where Thirty-seven ran, 

And even ghostly Forty-four 
Is all restored to man. 

Oh, swift as shell-hcle poppies pass 


The blurring years go by, 
And Twenty takes to Bourg-Madame, 
And Ten is for Hendaye! 


Vol. Ixvii.—31. ) ' 
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And you desire that sheeted snow 
Where chill Mont Louis stands : 

And we the rounder gales that blow 
Full-lunged across the Landes— 

So you will use the Orleans Gate, 
While we slip through Versailles ; 

Since Twenty takes to Bourg-Madame, 
And Ten is for Hendaye. _ 


Sou’-West by South—and South by 
West— 
On every vine appear 
Those four first cautious leaves that 
test 
The temper of the year ; 
The dust is white at Angouléme, 
The sun is warm at Blaye; 
And Twenty takes to Bourg-Madame, 
And Ten is for Hendaye. 


Broad and unbridled, mile on mile, 
The highway drops her line © 

Past Langon down that grey-walled 

aisle 

Of resin-scented pine ; 

And ninety to the lawless hour 
The kilometres fly— 

What was your pace to Bourg-Madame? 
We sauntered to Hendaye. 


Satna NM 
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Now Funtarabia marks our goal, 
And Bidassoa shows, 
At issue with each whispering shoal 
In violet pearl and rose, 
Ere crimson over ocean’s edge 
The sunset banners die. . . 
Yes—Twenty takes to Bourg-Madame 
But Ten is for Hendaye! 


Oh, praise the Gods of Time and Chance 
That ease the long control, 

And bring the glorious Soul of France 
Once more to cheer our soul 

With beauty, change and valiancy 
Of sun and soil and sky, 

Where Twenty takes to Bourg-Madame, 
And Ten ts for Hendaye ! 
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STACY AUMONIER 


HE Be Aa: of TLS LST IR AT ED a 
REGINALD CLEAVER daughters imitated to 


the Bindloss 
family was a 
by-word in Tibbelsford. 

Mr. Bindloss himself was a retired printer. 
Now, as everyone knows, printing is a most 
respectable profession, but retirement is the 
most refined profession of all. It suggests 
vested interests, getting up late in the morn- 
ing, having a nap in the afternoon, and voting 
for keeping things stable. But Mr. Bindloss 
was by no means an inactive man. He was 
a sidesman at St. Mark’s Church, tended his 
own garden, grew tomatoes, supervised the 
education of his two daughters, sat on the 
cominittee of the Tibbelsford Temperance 
League and the Domestic Pets’ Defence 
League. Mrs. Bindloss was even more 
refined, for it was rumoured that she was 
distantly related to a lord. She certainly 
spoke in that thin, precise manner which 
was easily associable with the aristocracy ; 


manner _ which her 

perfection. The elder 
daughter, Gwendoline, who was sixteen, 
was in her last term at Miss Langton 
Matravers’ school; whilst the younger 
daughter, Mildred, was in her first term 
at, that. -same.institution, _/One amet 
mention in passing ‘that Miss Langton 
Matravers prided herself that she only 
catered for daughters of the gentry. The 
family lived in a neat, semi-detached villa 
in the Quorn Road. 

Now it came to pass in the fullness of 
time that Mr. Bindloss realized that he was 
not so well off as he thought he was, or as 
he used to be. He discovered that the 
money that he had made by honest toil in 
the printing trade was now described as 
unearned increment, and taxed accordingly. 
Moreover, it did not go so far as it did in. 
the good old days of his early retirement. 


Copyright, 1924, by Stacy Aumonier. 


“Put that trowel down, Julian, and 
listen to me,” said his wife. 


One spring morning Mr. Bindloss was in 
the garden thinning out some young cabbage 
plants, when his wife came out to him 
holding a letter in her hand. 

“T’ve had a letter from Agnes,”’ 

“Oh!” said Mr. Bindloss. 

‘““She says that the Northallertons have 
gone to live at Tollinghurst.”’ 

“ Really!’ said Mr. Bindloss. 

“Yes. Do you know that young Archie 
Northallerton may one day be Lord Wind- 
lass 2?””- 

“Oh, that’s nice!” said Mr. Bindloss, 
who was apt to be a little preoccupied when 
gardening. 

“Put that trowel down, 
listen to me,”’ said his wife. 

Mr. Bindloss knew when he was spoken 
to, and he obeyed. : 

“Young Archie is just fourteen, Tolling- 
hurst is only half an hour’s journey by train. 
Does anything strike you ?”’ 


she said. 


Julian, and 
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“Not forcibly,” 
scratching his head behind the left ear. 


replied Mr. Bindloss, 

HEINO. {busuppose.;1t wouldn't, *”’ snapped 
the refined Mrs. Bindloss. ‘‘ Does it not 
occur to you that this boy is fourteen—that 
is to say, that he is two years older than 
Mildred. and two years younger than 
Gwen?” . - 

The eyes of Mr. Bindloss narrowed. His 
wife’s implication became clear to him. 
‘What a thing it is to have a clever wife,” 
he said, defensively ; then added: “It’s a 
bit young to think of—er—marriage.”’ 

“It’s not too young to begin to eo 
about it.” 

“No, no, that’s true, that’s very true. 
What do you propose to do, my dear ? ” 

‘“ Write to his mother, and suggest their 
bringing or sending the boy over for the 
Gaye es 

“ Excellent. You know her, of course ? ”’ 

“ T haven’t actually met her, but she will 
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know of me, naturally. 
related.” 

“You say the boy may be Lord Cutlass ? ”’ 

“ Windlass, not Cutlass. It’s like this— 
my sister married a Bream, who are cousins 
to the Northallertons. Henry Bolsover 
Northallerton, the father of this boy, is 
the younger brother of Lord Windlass, who 
is a middle-aged bachelor. If he leaves no 


We are distantly 


heirs, Archie will inherit the estates and 
the title:”’ 
“TI see, yours is not exactly a blood 


relationship, then. 
would be no obstacles 

‘No obstacles at all. The Northallertons 
in any case are a pee good family and very 
wealthy.” 

“Well, of course, my dear, I sha’n’t stand 
in your way. Indeed, I’ll do my best to 
make the young gentleman’s visit enjoy- 
able.’ So Mr. Bindloss returned to his 
cabbages and Mrs. Bindloss to the library, 
where she wrote the following letter :— 


** Dear Mrs. Northallerton,— 

“ Forgive my writing you, as I don’t think 
we have ever actually met. My dear sister's 
husband, Samuel Bream, used to speak so 
affectionately about you all. Happening to 
hear that you have come to live in the neigh- 
bourhood, I wonder whether you would give 
us the great pleasure of a visit. My dear hus- 
band, who has retived from business, and my 
two daughters and myself would be delighted to 
welcome you. We live in a modest way, but 
we have a very pleasant garden, as this 1s 
my husband's special hobby. I hear you 
have a small boy. We should be so pleased 
if you would bring him too, as we are all 
devoted to boys. 

“ Believe me, deay Mrs. Northallerton, 
“ Yrs cordially, 
““CorA BINDLOsS.”’ 


I mean to say, there 


>”. 


This letter elicited no reply for five days. 
At length one morning came the following :— 


“ Dear Mrs. Bindloss,— 

“Thank you for your letter. Yes, I 
vemember hearing my cousin speak of you. 
I’m afraid I cannot come over to see you just 
now, as I have several house-parties coming 
on, and Archie is attending school. Perhaps 
some time when you are in the neighbourhood 
you will give me a call. 

“V ysosincevelys 
‘““ CONSTANCE NORTHALLERTON.’ 


To some people this reply would have 
been accepted as rather in the nature of a 
snub, but not so to Mrs. Bindloss. 

She waited fourteen days. It is possible 
that she might have called on Mrs. North- 
allerton sooner, but this interlude had been 
devoted to the making of an ill-afforded 
new frock. At the end of that period she 
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took the train to Tollinghurst, and walked 
sedately up to “‘ The Three Gables,” only 
alas! to find that Mrs. Northallerton had 
gone up to town for a few days. Whatever 
faults Mrs. Bindloss may have had, a lack 
of tenacity of purpose was not one. Three 
times during the course of a fortnight she 
“happened to be in the neighbourhood ”’ 
of Tollinghurst. 

On the third occasion she ran her quarry 
to earth. Mrs. Northallerton was just 
going out, but she was graciously pleased to 
entertain Mrs. Bindloss for a quarter of an 
hour)’, The latter= was sat) her very. pect. 
She flattered her hostess about her house, 
her clothes, her appearance, and her in- 
telligence in accents so refined as to be 
almost painful. No one is entirely immune 
to flattery, and Mrs. Northallerton could not 
help but be polite, and a little cordial. 
Towards the end of the interview Mrs. 
Bindloss said :— 

“And how is that dear boy of yours ? 
Archie, isn’t his name ? ”’ 

a Oh, he’s very well. He’s at school. 
He goes to Headingly, you know.” 

“ Really, how interesting!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Bindloss. ‘I hear it’s such an ex- 
cellent school. It is the great grief of my 
husband and myself that we never had a 
boy. My husband adores boys. It would 
be so delightful if you would let—er— 
Archie come over and see us one as 
perhaps during the holidays.”’ . 

“Why, of course, I expect he would like 
to come very much,” replied Mrs. North- 
allerton, without any great show of en- 
thusiasm. ‘‘ He’s just got his school cap— 
maroon and black stripes. He’s very 
pleased with himself.”’ 

“ How delightful! I do think maroon 
and black is a delightful combination. I 
expect he’s a very clever boy, isn’t he ?”’ 

“They seem to think so, Mrs. Bindloss. 
He’s very good at Latin and botany.” 

“ Really, how splendid, Mrs. Northallerton. 
He would get on admirably with my hus- 
band. He doesn’t know much Latin. He 
can’t speak it, you know; but he knows all 
about botany. ‘You should see uve tomatoes 


he grows. 

“Indeed !- Well, it’s very Sood of you 
to call, but I’m afraid I really must be 
going now.” 

““Of course. Oh, dear! I’m afraid I’m 


an awful chatterbox, especially when I 
meet someone really interesting.” 

When Mrs. Bindloss returned home that 
evening she was able to announce that the 
boy was certainly coming over to visit the 
family during the holidays. She also said 
that her husband and both the girls were to 
study hard at Latin and botany. Now, this | 
command led toa good dealof unpleasantness. 
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The little Latin that Mr. Bindloss had 
learnt at school he had almost entirely 
forgotten. It seemed rather much to ex- 
pect, at his time of life, that at the end of a 
day’s gardening, when his natural inclina- 
tions were to sit down and read the news- 
paper, he should have to try and learn up 
passages from Virgil. The girls said they 
hated botany and had no books on it. 
This defect was rapidly put right by Mrs. 
Bindloss, who went into the town and 
Pought -Green's: “Life of the Plant” and 
Morgan’s “‘ Botany for Beginners.” 

“You will study these books, Gwendoline 
and Mildred, or there will be no Flower Show 
and Church Bazaar for you next month.”’ 

Under this dire menace the two girls 
steeled themselves to grasp the first prin- 
ciples of plant ife. And during the ensuing 
summer months Mrs. Bindloss did her best 
to train their minds in some of the principles 
of human life. She did it quietly and 
insinuatingly. She pointed out how in a 
few years’ time they would come to the 
stage when they would require to marry. 
She limned all the beauties and advantages 
of married life. She dwelt upon her own 
happy married life, only handicapped by 
the eternal lack of funds. Everything was 
so expensive now. Unless one was very, 
very rich, one had to do one’s own house- 
work. The two girls, she knew, hated 
housework. Then she began gradually to 
talk about young Archie Northallerton. 
She had heard that he was a_ perfectly 
charming boy, very kind, clever, and gentle- 
manly. He would one day probably be 
Lord Windlass ; in any case he would be 
very rich. A woman married to him would 
be a real Lady, and would never have to do 
any housework at all. She did not think 
it advisable to go.any further. The affair 
did not make much impression on Mildred. 
She was of the age which is more interested 
in meringues than marriage. But Gwendo- 
line was sixteen, and was beginning to be 
absorbed in erotic literature. 
of the doings of Ivanhoe and Lancelot it 
occurred. to her sometimes that Tibbelsford 
was a drab little town. 
of a knight on a white charger riding up to 
Number 27, Quorn Road, and snatching her 
up—one evening perhaps when she was 


watering the syringa in the front garden—- 


and carrying her off and whispering in her 
ear :— 


“Come, my beloved, I will make you a: 


Lady.” 


‘S the summer advanced the family began 


to discuss the best way to entertain the ' 


future lord. It was to be assumed that 
1t would be a fine day. Now, Mr. Bindloss 
took a great pride in his lawn, which’ he 


In reading: 


And ,she dreamed. 
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kept rolled and cut himself. He had never 
allowed tennis or any other game to be 
played on it, but, discussing the matter in 
bed one night with his wife, they agreed 
that a game of some sort would have obvious 
advantages. It would bring the young 
people into more intimate relationship. 
But tennis? None of the family played 
tennis, and it was doubtful if the lawn was 
quite large enough. But what about cro- 
quet. Croquet was a nice quiet game that 
didn’t require running about, and would 
not be likely to damage the flower-beds. 
Yes, croquet they decided was just the 
thing. 

The next day Mr. Bindloss wrote up to town 
and had a croquet set sent down. When it 
arrived he and his wife pored over the 
rules. They seemed extremely complicated, 
and the girls were called in to give their 
help. The only solution seemed to be to 
set up the hoops and experiment. 

“We must be able to play a decent game 
when Archie comes,’”’ said Gwendoline, who 
quickly showed herself the most proficient 
of the family. Nearly every afternoon for 
some weeks the Bindloss family practised 
croquet, much to the astonishment of their 
neighbours. Mr. Bindloss had to explain 
to Mr. Longman next door that the exer- 
cise was good for the girls. This was a good 
enough reason, but whatever physical benefits 
may have accrued, it cannot be said that the 
mental effect was satisfactory. There is, 
perhaps, no game at which people can so 
easily and persistently lose their tempers 
as croquet. There were furious arguments 
and disputes about the rules. Moreover, 
Mr. Bindloss objected to being beaten, and. 
the girls accused him of cheating. Mrs. 
Bindloss always played with the wrong 
ball, and swore it was the right one. Eventu- 
ally the parents gave it up, and left the girls 
to play alone. Mildred hated the game, and 
was forced to play as though it were taking 
medicine. ° 

They also bought a box of draughts and 
a box of Halma, in case it should be a wet 
day when Archie came. Early in July 
Mrs. Bindloss again wrote to Mrs. North- 
allerton, a chatty, friendly little letter, 
ending up by hoping that at the end of the 
term Mrs. Northallerton would remember 
her promise to bring Archie over for the 
day. 

She received no reply to this and it was 
near the end of July. The situation was 
desperate. She knew the school must have 
broken up. Some women would have given ' 
up in despair, but not so Mrs. Bindloss. 
She wrote once more and said that as the 
weather was so fine and Mr. Bindloss’s 
roses were now at their best, wouldn’t 
Mrs. Northallerton and Archie come over’ 
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the following Wednesday to lunch and spend 
the afternoon? Her persistence reaped its 


rewarc. Two days later came a telegram 
from. somewhere in Yorkshire: ‘ Many 
thanks ; am arranging to send Archie next 


Wednesday. Train arrives 12.45. North- 
allerton.”’ 

Triumph! Mrs. Bindloss glowed with it. 
And then what to-do there was! The girls’ 
new taffeta frocks had been in preparation 
some time and were quickly finished off. 
Mr. Bindloss was bought a new alpaca coat 
and Panama hat. A new loose cover was 
made for the best arm-chair in the drawing- 
room. And a man was sent for to mend 
all kinds of household defects, attention to 
which was considerably overdue. 

“And now we must consider the lunch 
and the tea,’’ said Mrs. Bindloss. 

It was decided that you could not give 
a potential lord anything less than chicken. 
The question was, ought they to havesoup 
and fish as well? After a deal of argument 
they decided to have soup only, for the 
reason that they were short of plates, and 
if Annie, the daily help, had to wash up 
plates between courses she would probably 
lose her head. Of course there must be 
some nice sweets and pastry, but these 
could be prepared beforehand. And for tea 
there must be a goodly assortment of cakes, 
jam, and cream. 

“A young gentleman like that is sure to 
appreciate such things,’’ said Mrs. Bindloss, 
““and if we do it well he will be more likely 
to come again.”’ 


T length the great day dawned. Mrs. 


Bindloss was up early. She peered out. 


of her bedroom window anxiously. Yes, 
the day promised to be fine. She got up and 
dressed and roused the rest of the family. 
There would be plenty to do for everyone. 
Annie couldn’t be relied on to cook such 
an elaborate meal by herself. Mrs. Bindloss 


had had to scold her only the day before for 


carelessness. Mrs. Bindloss dressed — fever- 
ishly. Annie, of course, was late. She 
would be on such an important occasion. 
Came half-past seven and then eight, 
and still no Annie. The girls were bustled 
out of bed and made to get the breakfast. 
The family started the day with bad 
tempers. 

& Ttis no good getting agitated, ” said Mr. 
Bindloss, coming into the dining-room just 
as the breakeict was on the table. 

“It’s all very well for some people,”’ 
snapped Mrs. Bindloss. ‘‘ Some people don’t 
have all the work and worry of it.” 

After a sketchy breakfast, Mildred was 
sent into the town on her bicycle to beat up 
the lagging Annie. She returned in half an 
hour’s time with a message from Miss Annie 
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Woppins to the effect that that lady had no 
longer any intention of “‘ obliging Mrs. B. 
after the SaUy, way she spoke to her yester- 
day.” 

Consternation and fury in the Bindloss 
family. 

“We must make the best of it,’? said 
Mr. Bindloss, looking up from his newspaper 
and lighting his pipe. ‘‘ We must meet the 
situation with Christian fortitude.”’ 

eel C55 and perhaps you'll. go and get 
some coals in,’’ said Mrs. Bindloss. ‘‘ Mildred, 
get on your bicycle again and go and see if 
you can get Mrs. Betts or that other woman 
in Stone’s Passage—what’s her name ?—the 
one with a moustache.”’ 

“We can’t have that awful apparition 
about for Archie to see,’’ exclaimed Gwen. 

““You’d better get on with the house- 
work,’’ said Mrs. Bindloss. ‘“‘ And be quick 
about it! And, Mildred, on the way back, 
call at Fleming’s and order the dogcart to 
be here sharp at twelve, to take some of 
us to the station. Julian, after you’ve got 
the coals in, you can clean the knives, and 
then roll the lawn, and put up the erodnct 
hoops.”’ 

Mrs. Bindloss’s annoyance about the 
defection of Annie was mellowed by a certain 
cynical enjoyment at rubbing it in about the 
sordidness of domestic drudgery. It would 
be an object-lesson to the girls. Having 
borne the burden of the fight so far, she 
meant to stand no nonsense from the family. 
For the next few hours the house was in a 
turmoil. Mildred returned to say that neither 
Mrs. Betts nor the woman with a moustache 
was available. Mrs. Bindloss proceeded 
with her preparations for lunch, whilst her 
husband and daughters were sent flying 
round at her commands. It was decided 
that the correct thing would be for Mr. and 
Mrs. Bindloss. to go to the station them- 


. selves in the dogcart to meet the future 


Lord Windlass, whilst the girls remained 
behind to change into their new taffeta 
frocks, and at the same time to keep an 
eye on the lunch. It must be acknowledged 
that under the very trying circumstances ~ 
Mrs. Bindloss, managed efficiently. — All the 
preparations were carefully made, and when 
the dogcart arrived at twelve o’clock she 
was ready in the hall pulling on her new white 
kid gloves. 

They arrived. at the station a good quarter 
of an hour before the train came in. Mrs. 
Bindloss was one of those women who are 
always pecking at their husbands. That 
is to say, she was always darting at him 
and pulling his waistcoat down, putting 
his tie straight, or picking little bits of 
cotton off his coat. This quarter of an hour 
was fully occupied in this way, amplified 
by various wishing-to-goodnesses he would 
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There is, perhaps, no game at which people can so easily and persistently lose 
their tempers as croquet. 


do this, that, and the other in regard to. slack hour, and a mere handful of people 


his clothes. got out. ‘In this company it was not diff- 
At length the train came in. It was a_ cult to discriminate which was the future 
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Lord Windlass. The rest were ordinary 
market folk. Apart from being obviously 
what is known as “upper class,’’ he was 
wearing the maroon and black striped cap 
which his mother had spoken to Mrs. Bind- 
loss about. He came swinging along the 
platform, and he was carrying—curiously 
enough—two fishing-rods in canvas coOver- 
ings and a brown-paper parcel. 

“Leave this to me,’’ whispered Mrs. 
Bindloss. When the boy was within hailing 
distance she cried out in her most refined 
accents :— 

“So here’ you are, -Archie! 
to Tibbelsford ! ”’ 

She held out her hand, and he took it 
shyly. On close examination it could not 
be said that this future Lord Windlass was 
exactly prepossessing in appearance. For 
a boy of fourteen he was distinctly too fat. 
His round, fat face was flabby, and indeed 
the lower part of his face even gave the 
appearance of having double chins. His 
expression was taciturn, with a shy reserve 
of maliciousness, 

‘© You’re-just im time for iunch;,. aed 
Mrs. Bindloss, who was avid to begin 
the lavish entertaining. ‘“‘I expect you’re 
ready for your lunch after your journey.” 

Archie mumbled something about being 
“able to peck a bit,’’ and the three walked 
out of the station and got into the dog- 
cart. 


Welcome 


HEN they were seated, Mrs. Bindloss 
broke out :— —. 

“Now, my dear Archie, I have a 
most dreadful confession to make. I don’t 
know what you’ll think, considering what 
you—er—are used to. But the whole 
of our domestic service has broken down. 
I don’t know whatever kind of lunch 
we --shall>.-be-. able =-to.. provide... l7edoe 
- hope you won’t mind taking pot-luck. 
Our cook is ill in bed, and we’re in such 
a muddle.’ 


They couldn’t hear what the boy replied, . 


owing to the rattle of the wheels and the 
noise of the town. Mrs. Bindloss_ con- 
tinued :— 

“And how is your dear mother ? ” 

“She’s all right.” 

“ Such a charming woman, so handsome, 
so intellectual ! ”’ 

The rest. of the conversation on the way 
to the house consisted of a wild babble 
of effusive comment from Mrs. Bindloss, 
a certain amount of forced hilarity from 
Mr. Bindloss, checked by almost inaudible 
monosyllables from the boy. 

“ He’s very shy,’’ Mrs. Bindloss whispered 
to her husband as they descended from 
the dogcart. Gwendoline was on the 
lawn. 
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Mrs. Bindloss called out :— 


‘““Ah, here we are, dear! This is my 
eldest girl, Gwendoline. I hope you’ll 
be. great iniends». Where “is - Mildred |? 


Reading, -I- expect: 
great readers. 
Archie "7 

He was understood to ‘say either 
Or). Oz, 

It was then Mr. 
something to say. 

“ Hullo, I see you’ve brought fishing- 
rods. I’m afraid we haven’t any fishing here.”’ 

s Haven't: woud a2said- SArchic. squite 
distinctly. 

They entered the hall, and he put down 
his rods and _ his brown-paper parcel, 
and took a_ stone bottle of ginger-beer 
out of his packet and laid it beside 
them. 

“Oh, dear ! boys will be pueri,’’ said Mr. 
Bindloss, who was preparing for his Latin 
campaign. fae’s -- brought -a. bottle: of. 
ginger-beer, and I do behieve— ths parcel 
is 2 


Both my girls are 
Are you fond of reading, 


oe 


Wes ae 


Bindloss’s turn to have 


“ Really, Julian, Archie! S oa is no 
business of yours. 

‘““They’re sandwiches,” said the visitor. 
This rather surprising statement was robbed 
of further comment by Mildred’s entrance, 
rubbing her hands on her apron, which she 
had forgotten to remove. She had been 
dishing up the vegetables. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mrs. Bindloss. “‘ Here’s 
our younger pride, Mildred. Mildred, dear, 
what are you wearing that apron for ? 
Have you been WOrnns at your plants in 
the conservatory ? ”’ 

“No, mother, I—er 


d 


”» She held out 


her hand to Archie and said timidly : ‘‘ How 
are you ?”’ 
“Petty “dicks, replied the boy. 
“What!” exclaimed Mrs. _ Bindloss. 


“Pretty dicky! But, my dear boy, why 
didn’t you tell me ? What can we do? Is 
there anything you’d like? A little sal 
volatile, perhaps. How do you feet? ” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he answered. 

“But this is most distressing. Do you 
feel. like having any lunch ? ” 

-e¢lsexpect-1 could*peck a bit.” 

There is no denying that the future Lord 
Windlass had not made a very auspicious 
start. He was plain, surly ; he arrived with 
fishing-rods, sandwiches, and ginger-beer— 
whatever kind of people did his mother 
think they were ?>—and on top of this he 
announced that he felt “ dicky.” 

“Come on then, Julian, take Archie up- 
stairs. Perhaps he would like a wash. He 
may feel better after lunch.”’ 

While he was upstairs, the lunch was 
whipped on to the table. It must be acknow- 
ledged that for an invalid Archie “‘ pecked ”’ 
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remarkably well. He had two wings of 
chicken, a large slice of breast, the parson’s 
nose, two sausages, a liberal helping of 
sprouts and potatoes, some coffee jelly, three 
mince-pies, a banana, an apple, and some 
nuts and chocolates. Apart from eating, 
his enthusiasms appeared dormant. They 
could get him to talk about nothing at all. 
Mrs. Bindloss talked about the Royal family, 
the weather, politics, her two daughters’ 
cleverness—she didn’t mention that it 
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““So here you are, Archie! 
Welcome to Tibbelsford!”’ 


was Mildred who had smitched the brussels 
sprouts—the church, and the lower classes. 
Mr. Bindloss talked about Headingly Col- 
lege, the decay of society, and the beauties 
of plant life. Gwendoline recounted a 
beautiful romance she had just been reading 
called “‘ The Mother Superior.” Mildred 
stared at the future lord open-mouthed, 
too nervous and agitated to eat or speak. 
The young gentleman himself remained 
stubbornly monosyllabic. He only ventured 
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two remarks during the meal. Once he 
cocked his head on one side and said :— 

“That picture’s out of the straight.” 

And towards the end of the meal he said 
to Mildred :— 

““Do “you hunt?” 

On receiving an answer in the negative 
he relapsed into a settled gloom. 

Once Mrs. Bindloss said :— 

“After lunch, we thought you dear 
children might have a nice game of croquet. 
Do you play croquet, Archie ? ”’ 

““ No,” he ‘said; 4". shatescroquet... 

This was distinctly discouraging in view 
of the time and expense that had been 
devoted in preparing this innocuous game. 
However, concessions have to be made to 
the eccentricities of a future lord. By an 
elaborate process Mr. Bindloss led up to 
the value of doing things promptly, and 
came out proudly with :— 

‘““As you know, Archie, Corripe tempus 
quod adest, o juvenes, ne heri moriemini.”’ 
Anyone who happened to know the trouble 
that Mr. Bindloss had had to memorize 
this old tag would sympathize with him in 
his disappointment when he regarded the 
face of his guest. It expressed an un- 
comfortable disgust. Neither did he display 
any excitement over the girls’ careful draw- 
ings of flowers and fauna. 


FTER lunch, however, he appeared ina 
better humour. On his own responsi- 
bility he suggested a game which he 

called “‘ Yoics.”’ It had to be played in a 
room, so they repaired to the drawing-room. 
The game was this. Each of the three players 
had to occupy a wall, touching it with their 
hands. Then the one facing the blank wall 
had to call out.“ Yoics ' V’m goimg over.” 
Then he or she had to throw themselves on 
the ground and scramble on all fours to the 
opposite wall before the other two—also 
on all fours—met in the middle and touched 
-hands. If he or she failed to get there, then 
they all changed walls and someone else 
tried. 

It was not a game that Mrs. Bindloss 
would have recommended, because for one 
thing it meant rearranging the furniture ; 
furthermore, it did no good to the girls’ 
new taffeta frocks. Nevertheless, she and 
her husband looked on and gave the im- 
pression of being greatly amused. They 
kept the game up for about twenty minutes, 
until, in an excess of anxiety to reach the 
Opposite wall, Archie barged into the 
mahogany side-table and knocked it over, 
smashing the vase which dear Aunt Emily 
had given as a wedding present, and spilling 
the flowers and water all over Gwendoline’s 
frock. Gwendoline had to go and change, 
and Mr. Bindloss suggested that as it was 
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such a fine day they might ee some game 
in the garden. 

Archie was now getting more at home 
with the girls, and his greater intimacy 
was principally demonstrated by pushing 
them about. He had quite a pleasant 
wrestle with Mildred while Gwen was 
changing her frock. He guaranteed to throw 
her three times in five minutes, pinioning 
her head to the ground, and he did so quite 
successfully. He was less successful with 
Gwen, as he only threw her twice in ten 
minutes, and then at the expense of tearing 
her skirt. | 

“Mis a*cpity-vyou,, don ta-play. croquet, 
Archie,’’ said Mrs. Bindloss. ‘‘ It’s a most 
interesting game.”’ 

~ NO, lt hate it shil Stel syouswhatewe 
will do, though. Let’s play croquet polo. 
You know, you have a goal at each end 
of the lawn, and you try and _ score 
goals.”’ 

This sounded a harmless enough game, 
and they played Archie and Mildred versus 
Mr. Bindloss and Gwen. They started 
gently tapping the wooden ball across, but 
no goals being forthcoming, Archie began 
to hit harder, and suddenly there was a yell. 
Mr. Bindloss had received a fierce blow on 
the ankle from Archie’s drive. He limped 
off the field, and the girls protested that the 
game was too rough and dangerous. 

“All tight,’* said: Archie, “but [-bet# Il 
drive a croquet ball farther than you two 
girls put together.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Bindloss retired to the 
security of the drawing-room. 


“He's a> very curious., boy, said Mr: 
Bindloss, rubbing his ankle. 
“Tm sure he’s really very nice. I expect 


>” 


he improves on acquaintance, 
wife. 

There was a sudden terrific crash, and 
they rushed to the window. 
driven his ball right through the glass of 
the tomato house. 

On 2:deari!s: Oheedear 1 Mr. 
called out. feebly. 

It required great tact to dissuade the 
young gentleman from continuing this 
game without being definitely rude to him. | 
It was not till he had trampled on a bed of 
lupins, broken a croquet mallet, and nearly 
knocked Mildred’s eye out that they were 
able to get him to turn his attention to some- 
thing else. 

The nerves of Mr. Bindloss \ were getting 
on edge. He was accustomed to an after- 
noon nap, but, of course, such a thing was 
out of the question on a day like this.. He 
was inclined to be querulous with his wife, 
an attitude which was hotly. resented. 

“You never think of the ore interests, ’ 
she said. 


replied his 


Bindloss 


Archie had . 


the parents. 
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“Interests !”’ exclaimed Mr. Bindloss. 
“A nice sort of son-in-law he’d make. I 
wish he’d go.” 

“He’s getting on very well,” said Mrs. 
Bindloss, looking out of the window. “ I’m 
sure he’s enjoying himself.’’ Then she added 
‘breathlessly : “‘ Juhan, would you believe 
it ? He’s—he’s kissing Gwen in the tomato 
house ! ”’ 

“ Kissing ! ’” 

“Yes, he’s got his arm round her waist.”’ 

“ Well, I—I really—I—what ought we to 
eGo 

“Leave them alone. They are only children. 
Besides S 

She turned from. the window and took 
up some knitting. There was silence from 
the garden for nearly twenty minutes. 
Then Mildred came running in. 

“TI say, mother, Archie says he feels 
sick,’”’ she exclaimed, excitedly. 

“Sick !’? exclaimed Mrs. Bindloss. 

“ Sick!’ echoed Mr. Bindloss. 

“Yes; he looks it, too.”’ 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear!’ exclaimed both 
They hurried out into the 
_ garden. There was Archie sitting on the 
grass fanning himself. He certainly looked 
very. queer. 

“Oh, my dear Archie,’ exclaimed Mrs, 
Bindloss, ‘“‘ I’m so sorry. Won’t you come 
in? Let me get you something. Hadn't 
you better lie down ? ”’ 

He said “‘ Yes,” and they led himin. He 
looked so ill that they took him up to Mr. 
Bindloss’s bedroom, and got him to lhe down 
on the bed. 

“ Gwen,”’ said Mrs. Bindloss, ‘‘ run down 
the road and see if Dr. Burns is in. I’m 
‘sure Archie’s mother would like us to have 
.a doctor to him.”’ 

They gave him a little soda-water and left 
him. Gwen went for the doctor. . And 
while she was gone a most surprising thing 
happened. A telegram arrived addressed 
to ‘‘ Bindloss.’’ Mrs. Bindloss naturally 
opened it, and, having opened it, gave a 
gasp of astonishment. She handed the tele- 
gram to her husband. It ran as follows :— 

‘““ Archie has mumps regret. could not send 
him. Northallerton.” 

Mr. Bindloss repeated the word ‘“‘mumps’”’ 
three times, and stared helplessly at his 
wife. 

“What does it mean ?”’ said Mrs. Bind- 
loss, savagely, as though accusing her hus- 
band of some wicked treachery. 

“ How can they say they couldn’t send 
him when he’s upstairs all the time lying on 
my bed ?”’ said Mr. Bindloss, as though he 
had made a brilliant riposte. 

“He must have escaped,’ interjected 
Mildred. z 

Mr. Bindloss was feverishly biting his 
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nails. Suddenly he waggled his first finger 
at his wife. 


“ Does anything strike you ? Does any- 
thing strike you ?”’ he said. 

Se Hate. 

“ He’s got mumps. That’s what is the 
matter with him. When he arrived I 
thought he had double chins. But he’s got 
mumps.”’ 


Mrs. Bindloss gasped. 

“ He’s got mumps, and he’s been kissing 
the girls, and now he’s lying on my bed.” 

“ It’s an outrage,’’ screamed Mrs. Bind- 
loss. ‘‘ What can we do?”’ 

“The only thing we can do is to wait for 
the doctor and then telegraph to Mrs. 
Northallerton.” 


WENDOLINE happened to catch the 
doctor starting on his rounds. He 
came in, and he and the two parents 

went up to the bedroom. The doctor 
examined the boy. 

_SYes7 see said. he'sgot. mumps all 
right. He must remain here and not be 
moved.”’ 

“Oh, my dear Archie!’’ said Mrs. Bind- 
loss. ““ What a pity you didn’t tell us! 
But look here,.my dear, here’s a most 
curious telegram from your mother. Read 
oe 

Archie was sorry for himself, and surly. 
He read the telegram and said :— 

“ That’s not from my mother.” 

“ How do you mean ? ”’ 

““My mother’s name is Bloggs.” 

“What ! ’”’ yelled Mr. Bindloss. 

“You never asked me my name. I was 
going out to do a bit of fishing, and you 
asked me home to lunch. That’s all.” 

“ But we called you Archie.” 

“My name is Archie. Archie Bloggs. 

“But the maroon and black cap! ”’ 

“Yes, I know. I go to Headingly.. I 
know young Northallerton, awful little ass. 
There was an epidemic of mumps just as the 
school broke up.”’ : 

“But who the devil!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Bindloss—“‘ I mean, who is your father ? ”’ 

“Don’t you know ? Bloggs’s Sausages.”’ 

Mrs. Bindloss was nearly in tears. 

“Do you mean to say we’ve taken all 
this trouble and your father is only a 
sausage ‘s 

Mr. Bindloss saw red. 

‘lts an outrage 1’ he yelled... “ [shall 
You come here and get a 
good meal on false pretences. You smash 
up the drawing-room. You smash the green- 
house and the croquet mallet. You nearly 
break my leg. And on the top of it you go - 
kissing the girls with mumps on you, and all 
the time you’re not—you’re not who you’re 
supposed to be. You’re only the son of a 
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They hurried out into the garden. 
himself. 


sausage By gad! I’il have you locked 
up.” 
The doctor intervened. 

““You must excuse me, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bindloss. As I’m here in a _ professional 
capacity, I must ask you to keep the patient 
quiet. And he should not be moved from 
this room.” 

“We won’t have him here.” 

“ Well, that’s not my business. 
you my advice.” 


And the doctor went. 


I’ve given 


HERE are many people in Tibbelsford 
who consider that Mr. and Mrs. 
Bindloss behaved heartlessly in this 

matter. It is a point of controversy to 
this day. The visit from an indignant 
Mr. Samuel Bloggs, the father, did not 
help, perhaps, to pour oil on the troubled 
waters. There was certainly an _ acri- 
monious argument, and various cross threats 
of legal proceedings, but in the end the boy 
was sent home in an ambulance. The 
critics of the parents’ behaviour did not, 
of course, know the inner history of their 


The Persistent Mother : 
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There was Archie sitting on the grass fanning 
He certainly looked very queer. 


spiritual duress. People are apt to under- 
estimate what parents will suffer for 
their children’s interests, what indignities 
they will submit to. The girls fortunately 
did not get mumps, and two days later 
Mrs. Bindloss wrote to Mrs. Northallerton :— 


“ Dear Mrs. Northallerton,— 

‘““We were so grieved to hear about dear 
Archie. I do hope he 1s making a good 
vecovery. We waited lunch nearly three- 
quarters of an hour for him. TI hope before 
the holidays ave over he will be well enough 
to come over for the day, and that you will be 
able to accompany him. It was so sweet of 
you to have tried to arrange it, and to have 
sent us the telegram. My husband joins 
me in sending our very best greetings, and 
hopes for Archie’s speedy recovery. 

“« Belaeve me, dear Mrs. Northallerton, 

“Yrs vy sincerely, 
‘“CorA BINDLOss.’’ 


That is the kind of woman Mrs. Bindloss 
is. And that is the kind of spirit that has 
built cities, founded colonies, and enlarged 
empires. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—continued. 


Some Notable People. 


SIR JAMES BARRIE. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


GRANT ALLEN. 
JAMES PAYN. 


SIR HENRY THOMPSON. 


literary friends, and I knew him within 

a year or two of the time when we 
both came to London. He had just 
written his ‘‘ Window in Thrums,”’ and I, 
like all the world, acclaimed it. When I 
was lecturing in Scotland in 1893, 
he invited me to Kirriemuir, when 
Istayed some days with his family 
—splendid types of the folk who 
have made Scotland great. His 
father was a fine fellow, but his 
mother was wonderful, with a head 
and a heart—rare combinations— 
which made me class her with my 
own mother. Kirriemuir could by 
no means understand Barrie’s suc- 
cess, and looked upon their great 
son as an inexplicable phenome- 
non. They were acutely aware, however, 
that tourists were arriving from all parts to 
see the place on account of Barrie’s books. 
‘““T suppose you have read them ?”’ I said 
to the wife of the local hotel man. “Aye, 
I’ve read them, and steep, steep, weary work 
it was,’’ said she. She had some theory 
that it was a four-horse coach which her 
Vol. lxvii.—32. 


Jie BARRIE is one of my oldest 


good man was running, and not the books 
at all, which accourted for the boom. 

Great as are Barrie’s plays—and some of 
them I think are very great—I wish he had 
never written a line for the theatre. The 
glamour of it and the—to him—easy success 

have diverted from literature the 

man with the purest style of his 
age. Plays are always ephemeral, 
however good, and are limited to 

a few, but Barrie’s unborn books 

might have been an eternal and a 
- universal asset of British literature. 

He has the chaste clarity which is 

the great style, which has been de- 

based by a generation of wretched 

critics who have always confused 

what is clear with what is shallow, 

and what is turbid with what is 
profound. If a man’s thought is precise, 
his rendering of it is precise, and muddy 
thoughts make obscure paragraphs. If I 
had to make my choice among modern 
stylists, ] should pick Barrie for the lighter 
forms of expression and our British Winston 
Churchill for the more classical. 

Barrie’s great play—one of the finest in 
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the language—is, of course, ‘‘ The Admirable 
Crichton.” I shall always hope that I had 
a hand in the fashioning of it. I say this 
not in complaint, but in satisfaction, for 
we all drop seeds into each other, and seldom 
know whence they come. We were walking 
together on the heath at Kirriemuir when I 
said, ‘I had a quaint thought in the night, 
Barrie. It was that a king was visiting 
India, and was wrecked on. the way on some 
island far from the track of ships. Only 
he and one rather handy sailor were saved. 
They settled down to spend their lives 
together. Of course, the result would be 
that the sailor would become the king and 
the king the subject.’’ We chuckled over 
the idea, and when ‘‘Crichton’”’ appeared I 
seemed to see the fine plant which had oe 
from the tiny seed. 

Barrie and I had one rather unfortunate 
venture together, in which I may say that 
the misfortune was chiefly mine, since I 
had really nothing to do with the matter, 
and yet shared all the trouble. However, 
I should have shared the honour and profit 
in case of success, so that I have no right to 
grumble. The facts were that Barrie had 
promised Mr. D’Oyly Carte that he would 
provide the libretto of a light opera for the 
Savoy. This was in the Gilbert days, when 
such a libretto was judged by a very high 
standard. It was an extraordinary com- 
mission for him to accept, and I have never 
yet been able to understand why he did so, 
unless, like Alexander, he wanted fresh 
worlds to conquer. On this occasion, how- 
ever, he met with a set-back, and the 
opera, “‘ Jane Annie,’’ was one of the few 
failures in his brilliant career. 

I was brought into the matter because 
Barrie’s health failed on account of some 
family bereavement. I had an urgent tele- 
gram from him at Aldeburgh, and, going 
there, I found him very worried because he 
had bound himself by this contract, and 
he felt in his present state unable to go for- 
ward with it. There were to be two acts, 
and he had written the first one, and had 
the rough scenario of the second, with the 
complete sequence of events—if one may 
call it a sequence. Would I come in with 
him and help him to complete it as part- 
author ? Of course I was very happy to 
serve himin any way. My heart sank, how- 
ever, when, after giving the promise, I 
examined the work. Ideas and wit were 
there in abundance, but the form was bad. 
Also the plot itself was a feeble thing, with 
colourless characters, male and _ female, 
though the dialogue and the situations also 
were occasionally excellent. I did my best 
and wrote the lyrics for the second act and 
much of the dialogue, but it had to take the 
predestined shape. The result was not good, 
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and on the first night I felt inclined, like 
Charles Lamb, to hiss it from my box. 
However, the actual comradeship of produc- 
tion was very amusing and interesting, and 
our failure was mainly painful to us because 
it let down the producer and the cast. We 
were well abused by the critics, but Barrie 
took it all in the bravest spirit, and I still 
retain the comic verses of consolation which 
I received from him next morning. 

I also find in looking over my papers a 
belated statement of account from Barrie 
which is good reading :— 


IN ACCOUNT WITH J. M. BARRIE. 


Why Cause of delay Remarks 
A £l Lent at Station Object moving Doyle says 
too fast he lent it 
Bene “Jane Annie’’ Moving or Better late 
on Tour swaying of ‘than 
Kodak never 
C £30 64 Heaven knows Failure to pull Doyle gets 
cord 2/5 of a 
penny 
beyond ©. 
his share 


Our association was never so closely 
renewed, but through all my changing life 
I have had a respect and affection for Barrie 
which was, I hope, mutual. How I col- 
laborated with him at cricket as well as at 
work is told in my chapter on Sport. 


NEVER met Robert 

Louis Stevenson in 

the flesh, though I 
owe so much to him 
in the literary spirit. 
Never can I forget the 
delight with which I 
read those early stories 
of his in the Cornhill 
before I knew the name 
of the author. I still 
think that “‘The Pa- 
vilion on the Links ”’ is 
one of the great short 
stories of the world, 
though there were alterations in the final 
form which were all for the worse and showed 
prudery upon the part of the publishers. 
Stevenson’s last year at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity must have just about coincided with 
my first one, and Barrie must also have 
been in that grey old nest of learning about 
the year 1876. Strange to think that I 
probably brushed elbows with both of them 
in the crowded portal. 

From his far-away home in Samoa he 
seemed to keep a quick eye upon literary 
matters in England, and I had most en- 
couraging letters from him in 1893 and ’94. 
“O frolic fellow-spookist ’’ was his curious 
term of personal salutation in one of these, 
which showed that he shared my interest 
in psychic research but did not take it very 
seriously. I cannot guess how at that time 
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he had detected it in me, though I was aware 
that he had himself in early days acted as 
secretary to a Psychic Research or rather 
to a Spiritualist Society in Edinburgh, which 
studied the remarkable mediumship of 
. Duguid. His letters to me consisted of 
kind appreciations of my work. “I have 
a great talent for compliment,” he said, 
“accompanied by a hateful, even a diabolic, 
frankness.”’ He had been retailing some of 
my Sherlock Holmes yarns to his native 
servants—I should not have thought that 
he needed to draw upon anyone else—and 


he complained to me in a comical letter of - 


the difficulty of telling a story when you 
had to halt every moment to explain what a 
railway was, what an engineer was, and so 
forth. He “‘ got the story across ’’ in spite 
of all difficulties, and, said he, “‘ if you could 
have seen the bright feverish eyes of Simite 
you would have tasted glory.” But he 
explained that the natives took everything 
literally and that there was no such thing as 
an imaginary story for them. ‘I who write 
this have had the indiscretion to perpetuate 
a trifling piece of fiction, ‘The Bottle Imp.’ 
Parties who come up to visit my mansion, 
after having admired the ceiling by Vander- 
putty and the tapestry by Gobbling, 
manifest towards the end a certain uneasi- 
ness which proves them to be fellows of an 
infinite delicacy. They may be seen to 
shrug a brown shoulder, to roll up a speaking 
eye, and at last the secret bursts from them, 
Where is'the bottle 77” 

In another letter he said that as I had 
written of my first book in the Idler 
he also would do so. “I could not hold 
back where the white plume of Conan Doyle 
waved in front of me.’”’ So at least I may 
hope that it is to me that the world owes 
the little personal sketch about “ Treasure 
Island’ which appeared in that year. I 
cannot forget the shock that it was to me 
when, driving down the Strand in a hansom 
cab in 1894, I saw upon a yellow evening 
_poster, ‘‘ Death of R. L. Stevenson.’’ Some- 
thing seemed to have passed out of my world. 

I was asked by his executors to finish the 
novel, “‘ St. Ives,’’ which he had left three- 
quarters completed, but I did not feel equal 
to the task. It was done, however, and, 
I understand, very well done, by Quiller- 
Couch. It is a desperately difficult thing to 
carry on another man’s story, and must be 
a more or less mechanical effort. 


HAD one experience of carrying on another 
man’s work when my neighbour at Hind- 
head, Grant Allen, was on his death-bed. 
He was much worried because there were 
two numbers of his serial, ‘“‘ Hilda Wade,’’ 
which was running in THE STRAND MAGAZINE, 
_ still uncompleted. It was a pleasure for me 
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to do them for him, and so relieve his mind, 
but it was difficult collar work, and I expect 
they were pretty bad. Some time afterwards 
a stranger, who evidently confused Allen 
and me, wrote to say that his wife had given 
him a baby girl, and 
that in honour of me 
he was calling her Hilda 
Wade. He was really 
nearer athe truth. than 
appeared at first sight. 

I well remember that 
death-bed of Grant 
Allen’s. He was an 
agnostic of a type which 
came very near atheism, 
though in his private 
life an amiable and 
Detewolent <ina n. 
Believing what he did, the approach of 
death must have offered rather a bleak 
prospect, and as he had paroxysms of 
extreme pain the poor fellow seemed very 
miserable. I had often argued the case with 
him, I from a theistic and he from a nega- 
tive point of view, but I did not intrude 
my opinions or disturb his mind at that 
solemn moment. Death-bed changes, though 
some clergy may rejoice in them, are really 
vain things. His brain, however, was as 
clear as ever, and his mind was occupied 
with all manner of strange knowledge, which 
he imparted in the intervals of his pain, 
in the curious high nasal voice which was 
characteristic. I can see him now, his knees 
drawn up to ease internal pain, and his 
long, thin nose and reddish-grey goatee pro- 
truding over the sheet, while he croaked out : 
“ Byzantine art, my dear Doyle, was of three 
periods, the middle one roughly coinciding 
with the actual fall of the Roman Empire. 
The characteristics of the first period sas 
and so on, until he would give a cry, clasp his 
hands across his stomach, and wait till the 
pain passed before resuming his lecture. His 
dear little wife nursed him devotedly, and 
mitigated the gloom of those moments 
which can be made soothed and happy 
if one understands what lies before one. 
One thinks as a contrast of Dr. Hodgson’s 
impatient cry, “‘I can hardly wait. for 
deatnal:2 

Grant Allen’s strong opinions in print, 
and a certain pleasure he took in defending 
outside positions, gave quite a false view 
of his character, which was gentle and 
benignant. JI remember his coming to a 
fancy-dress ball which we gave, in the 
character of a Cardinal, and in that guise 
all the quiet dignity of the man seemed to 
come out, and you realized how much our 
commonplace modern dress disguises the 
real man. He used to tell with great amuse- 
ment how a couple, who afterwards became 


a 
“Oh, sir, Araminta has got a wasp!” 


close friends, came first to call, and how as 
they waited on the doorstep the wife said 
to the husband, “‘ Remember, John, if he 
openly blasphemes I leave the room.” 
He had, I remember, very human relations 
with the maids, who took a keen interest 
in their employer’s scientific experiments. 
On one occasion these were connected with 
spiders, and the maid rushed into the 
drawing-room and cried : “‘ Oh, sir, Araminta 
has got a wasp!”’ Araminta was the name 
given to the big spider which he was observ- 
ing at the time. 

Grant Allen had no natural call to write 
fiction, but his brain was agile enough to 
make some sort of job of anything to which 
it turned. On the other hand, as a popular 
scientist he stood alone, or shared the. 
honour only with Samuel Laing. His only 
real success in fiction was the excellent 
short story ““John Creedy,’”’ where he com- 
bined science with fiction, with remarkable 
results. 

At the time when I and so many others 
turned to letters there was certainly a 
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wonderful vacancy for the new-comer. The 
giants of old had all departed. Thackeray, 
Dickens, Charles Reade, and Trollope were 
memories, There was no great figure 
remaining. Mrs. Humphry Ward was just 
beginning her career with “‘ Robert Elsmere,”’ 
the first of that series of novels which will 
illuminate the later Victorian era more 
clearly than any historian ever can do. I 
think it was Hcdgkins who said, when he 
read ‘Count Robert of Paris”: ‘Here 
have I been studying Byzantium all my 
life, and I never understood it until this 
blessed Scotch lawyer made it clear to me.”’ 
That is the special prerogative of imagina- 
tion. Trollope and Mrs. Ward have the 
whole Victorian civilization dissected and 
preserved. 

Then there was Meredith, unintelligible 
to most, and Walter Besant, with the big, 
unselfish soul, who took more interest in the 
well-being of his own profession than anyone 
before or since. There was Wilkie Collins, 
too, with his fine stories of mystery, and 
finally there was James Payn. 


A. Conan Doyle 


AYN was much greater than his books. 
The latter were usually rather mechani- 
cal, but to get at the real man one has 

to read such essays as his “ Literary Remi- 
niscences,’’ and especially “‘ The Backwater 
of Life.”” He had all that humorous view 
which Nature seems to give as a compensa- 
tion to those whose strength is weak. Had 
Payn written only essays he would have 
rivalled Charles Lamb. I knew him best in 
his latter days, when he was crippled with 
illness, and his poor fingers so twisted with 
rheumatic arthritis that they seemed hardly 
human. - He was intensely pessimistic as to 
his own fate. -“‘ Don’t make any mistake, 
Doyle, death is a horrible thing—horrible ! 
I suffer the agonies of the damned!” 
But five minutes later he would have his 
audience roaring with laughter, and his 
own high treble laugh would be the loudest 
OL ai: eae 

His own ailments were frequently a source 
of mirth. I remember how he described the 
breaking of a blood-vessel while he wes 
staying in Bournemouth, and how they 
carried him home in a litter. He was dimly 
conscious of the fir woods through which he 
passed. “‘ I thought it was my funeral, and 
that they had done me well in the matter cf 
plumes.’’ When he told a story he was so 
carried away by his sense of humour that he 
could hardly get the end out, and he finished 
up in a kind of scream. An American had 
called upon him at some late hour and 
had discoursed upon Assyrian tablets. “I 
thought they were something to eat,’’ he 
screamed. 

He was an excellent whist player, and the 
Baldwin Club used to send three members 
to his house on certain days so that the old 
fellow should not go without his game. 
That game was very scientific. He would tell 
with delight how he asked some novice, 
* Do you play .the penultimate?” -- To 
which the novice answered, “ No, but my 
brother plays the American organ.”’ 

Many of my generation of authors had 
reason to love him, for he was a human and 
kindly critic. His handwriting, however, 
was really dreadful. It was of him that the 
story was told that an author handed one 
of his letters to a chemist for a test. The 
chemist retired for a time and then returned 
with a bottle and demanded half a crown. 
Better luck attended the man who received 
an illegible letter from a railway director. 
He* used it: asa free pass upon the line. 
Payn used to joke about his own writing, 
but it was a very real trouble when one 
could not make out whether he had accepted 
or rejected one’s story. There was one letter 
in which I could only read the words “ in- 
fringement of copyright.’ He was very 
funny when he described the work of the 
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robust younger school. “I have received a 
story from » he said, “‘ five thousand 
words, mostly damns.”’ 


KNEW ‘Sir - Henry 


Thompson; ~the 
famous surgeon, 
very well, and- was 


frequently honoured by 
an invitation to ~ his 
octave dinners, at which 
eight carefully-chosen 
male guests were the 
company. They always 
seemed to me to be the 
most wonderful exhibi- 
tions of unselfishness, 
for Thompson was not allowed any alcohol, 
or anything save the most simple viands. 
Possibly, however, like Meredith and the 
bottle of Burgundy, he enjoyed some 
reflex pleasure from the enjoyment of 
others. He had been a wonderful viveur 
and judge of what was what, and I fear 
that I disappointed him, for I was much more 
interested in the conversation than the 
food, and it used to annoy me when some 
argument was interrupted in order to tell 
us that it was not ordinary ham but a 
Westphalian wild boar that we were eating, . 
and that it had been boiled in wine for 
precisely the right time prescribed by the 
best authorities. But it was part of his 
wonderful unselfish hospitality to make his 
guests realize exactly what it was that was 
set before them. I have never heard more 
interesting talk than at these male gather- 
ings, for it is notorious that, though ladies 
greatly improve the appearance of a feast, 
they invariably detract from the quality of 
the talk. Few men are ever absolutely 
natural when there are women in the room. 

There was one special dinner—I fancy it 
was the hundredth of the series—which was 
particularly interesting, as the Prince of 
Wales, now George the Fifth, was one of the 
eight, and gave us a most interesting account 
of the voyage round the world from which 
he had just returned. Of the rest of the 
company I can only recall Sir Henry Stanley, 
the traveller, and Sir Crichton Browne. 
Twenty years later I met the King when he 
visited a trade exhibition, and I attended 
as one of the directors of Tuck’s famous 
postcard firm. He at once said, “ Why, I 
have not seen you since that pleasant dinner 
when you sat next to me at Sir Henry 
Thompson's.’ It seemed to me to bea 
remarkable example of the Royal gift of 
memory. 

I have not often occupied a chair among 
the seats of the mighty. My life has been 
too busy and too preoccupied to allow me 
to stray far from my beaten path. The 
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mention of the Prince, however, reminds me 
of the one occasion when I was privileged to 
entertain—or to attempt to entertain—the 
present Queen. It was at a small dinner to 
which I was invited by the courtesy of Lord 
Midleton, whose charming wife, once Made- 
leine Stanley, daughter of Lady St. Helier, I 
could. remember since her girlhood. Upon 
this occasion the Prince and Princess came 
in after dinner, the latter sitting alone at 
one end of the room with a second chair 
beside her own, which was occupied succes- 
sively by the various gentlemen who were 
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to be introduced to her. I was led up in 
due course, made my bow, and sat down at 
her request. I confess that. I found it 
heavy going at first, for I had heard some- 
where that Royalty has to make: the first 
remark, and had it been the other way there 
was such a gulf between us that I should 
not have known where to begin. However, 
she was very pleasant and gracious, and 
began asking me some questions about my 
works which brought me on to very easy 
ground. Indeed, I became so interested 
in our talk that I was quite disappointed 
when Mr. John Morley was led up and I 
realized that it was time for me to vacate 
phievenait.- <4 ; 

There was another amusing incident upon 
that eventful evening. I had been asked to 
take in Lady Curzon, whose husband, then 
Viceroy of India, had been unable to 
attend. The first couple had passed in, 
and there was a moment’s hesitation as to 
who shoulda go ‘next, but Lady Curzon and 
{ were nearest the door, so, possibly with 
some little encouragement from’ the lady, 


Mr. John Morley was led up and | realized that it was time for me to vacate the chair. 
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we filed through. I thought nothing of 
the incident, but some authority upon 
these matters came to me afterwards in 
ereat excitement: Do»-you -know;,’’. -he 
said, “ that you have established a precedent 
and solved one of the most difficult and 
debatable matters of etiquette that have 
ever caused ill-feeling in British Society ? ”’ 
“Indeed!” said I, trying to look wise. 
“The Lord Chancellor and the College of 
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Heralds should be much obliged to you, for 
you have given them a definite lead. There 
has never been. so vexed a question as 
whether a Vicereine, when she is away from 
the country where she represents Royalty, 
shall take precedence over a duchess.. There 
was a duchess in the room, but you, by your 
decided action, have settled the matter for 
ever.”’ So who shall say that I have done 
nothing in my life ? 


OA PE Raa 3 
SOME: RECOLLECTIONS OF -SPORT.* 


S one grows old one looks back at one’s 
career insport as a thing completed. Yet 
I have at least held on to it as long as I 
could, for I played a hard match of Associa- 
tion football at forty-four, and I played 
cricket for ten years more. But if I have 
never specialized, and have, therefore, been a 
second-rater in all things, I have made up 
for it by being an all-rounder, and have had, 
I dare say, as much fun out of sport as many 
an adept. It would be odd if a man could 
try as many games as I for so many years 
without having some interesting experiences 
or forming a few opinions which would bear 
recording and discussion. 

And, first of all, let me “ dann the sins I 
have no mind to”’ by recording what most 
of my friends will regard as limitations. I 
never could look upon flat-racing as a true 
sport. Sport is what a man does, not what 
a horse does. Skill and judgment are shown, 
no doubt, by the professional jockeys, but I 
think it may be argued that in nine cases 
out of ten the best horse wins, and would 
have equally won, could his head be kept 
straight, had there been a dummy on his 
back. But making every allowance on the 
one side for what human qualities may be 
called forth, and for any improvement of the 
breed of horses (though I am told that the 
same pains in other directions would produce 
infinitely more fruitful and generally useful 
results), and putting on the other side the 
demoralization from betting, the rascality 
among some bookinakers, and the collection 
of undesirable characters brought together 
by a race-meeting, I cannot avoid the con- 
clusion that the harm greatly outweighs the 
good from a broadly national point of view, 
Yet I recognize, of course, that it is an 
amusement which lies so deeply in human 
nature—the oldest, perhaps, of all amuse- 
ments which have come down to us—that it 
must have its place in our system until the 


* Portions of this chapter appeared in THE STRAND MAGAZINE 
many years ago, but are here reprinted in order to preserve the 
continuity of the narrative. 


time may come when it will be gradually 
modified, developing, perhaps, some puri- 
fying change, as prize-fighting did when it 
turned to contests with the gloves. 

I have purposely said “ flat-racing ’’ 
because I think a stronger case, though not, 
perhaps, an entirely sound one, could be 
made out for steeplechasing. Eliminate the 
mob and the money, and then, surely, among 
feats of human skill and hardihood there are 
not many to match that of the winner of a 
really stiff point-to-point, while the man who 
rides at the huge barriers of the Grand 
National has a heart for anything. As in 
the old days of the ring, it is not the men 
or the sport, but it is the followers who cast 
a shadow on the business. Go down to 
Waterloo and meet any returning race °* 
train, if you doubt it. 


F I have alienated half my readers by my 
critical attitude to the Turf, I shall pro- 
bably offend the other half by stating that 

I cannot persuade myself that we are justified 
in taking life as a pleasure. To shoot for the 
pot must be right, since man must feed, and 
to kill creatures which live upon others (the 
hunting of foxes, for example) must also be 
right, since to slay one is to save many ; but 
the rearing of birds in order to kill them, 
and the shooting of such sensitive and in- 
offensive animals as hares and deer, cannot, 
I think, be justified. 

I must admit that I had shot a good deai 
before I came to this conclusion. Perhaps 
the fact, while it prevents my assuming any 
airs of virtue, will give my opinion greater 
weight, since good shooting is still within 
my reach, and I know nothing more exhilarat- 
ing than to wait on the korders of an 
autumn-tinted wood, to hear the crackling 
advance of beaters, to mark the sudden 
whir and the yell of ‘“‘ Mark over,” and then, 
over the topmost branches, to see a noble 
cock pheasant whizzing down wind at a pace 
which pitches him a hundred yards behind 
you when you have dropped him. But 
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when your moment of exultation is over, 
and you note what a beautiful creature he is 
and how one instant of your pleasure has 
wrecked him, you feel that you had better 
think no longer if you mean to slip two more 
cartridges into your gun and stand by for 
another. Worse still is it when you hear 
the child-like wail of the wounded hare. 
I should think that there are few sportsmen 
who have not felt a disgust at their own 
handiwork when they have heard it. So, 
too, when you see the pheasant fly on with 
his legs showing beneath him as sign that 
he is hard hit. He drops into the thick 
woods and is lost to sight. Perhaps it 
is as well for your peace of mind that he 
should be lost to thought also. 

Of course, one is met always by the 
perfectly valid argument that the creatures 
would not live at all if it were not for the 
purposes of sport, and that it is presumably 
better from their point of view that they 
should eventually meet a violent death 
than that they should never have existed. 
No doubt this is true. But there is another 
side of the question, as to the effect of 
the sport upon ourselves—whether it does 
not blunt our own better feelings, harden 
our sympathies, brutalize our natures. A 
coward can do it as well as a brave man; 
a weakling can do it as well as a strong man. 
There is no ultimate good from it. Have we 
a moral right, then, to kill creatures for 
amusement ? I know many of the best 
* and most: kind-hearted men who do it, but 
still I feel that in a more advanced age it 
will no longer be possible. 


ND yet I am aware of my own incon- 
sistency when I say I am in sympathy 
with fishing, and would gladly have a 
little if I knew where to get it. And yet, is it 
wholly inconsistent ? Is acold-blooded crea- 
ture of low organization like a fish to be 
regarded in the’same way as the hare which 
cries out in front of the beagles, or the deer 
which may carry the rifle bullet away in its 
side? If there is any cruelty it is surely of a 
much less degree. Besides, is it not the 
sweet solitude of Nature, the romantic quest, 
rather than the actual capture, which appeals 
to the fisherman ? One thinks of the stories 
of trout and salmon which have taken 
another fly within a few minutes of having 
broken away from a former one, and one 
feels that their sense of pain must be very 
different from our own. 

I once had the best of an exchange of 
fishing stories, which does not sound lke a 
testimonial to my veracity. It was in a 
Birmingham inn, and a commercial traveller 
was boasting of his successes. I ventured 
to back the weight of the last three fish 
which I had been concerned in catching 
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against any day’s take of his lifetime. 
He closed with the bet and quoted some 
large haul, a hundred pounds or more. 
‘““ Now, sir,”’ he asked, triumphantly, “ what 


was the weight of your three fish ?”’ “ Just 
over two hundred tons,’’ I answered. 
“Whales ? ” “Yes, three Greenland 


whales.” 3“ “give you | best,’ he! ecried ; 
but whether as a fisherman or as a teller 
of fish stories I am not sure. As ‘a matter 
of fact, I had only returned that year from 
the Arctic Seas, and the three fish in question 
were, in truth, the last which I had helped 
to catch. 


old English sport of boxing, and, though 

of no particular class myself, I suppose 
I might describe my form as that of a fair 
average amateur. I should have been a 
better man had I taught less and learned 
more, but after my first tuition I had few 
chances of professional teaching. - However, 
I have done a good deal of mixed boxing 
among many different types of men, and had 
as much pleasure from it as from any form 
of sport. It stood me in good stead aboard 
the whaler. Upon the very first evening 
I had a strenuous bout with the steward, 
who was an excellent sportsman. I heard 
him afterwards, through the partition of the — 
cabin, declare that I was “ the best sur-r-r- 
geon we’ve had, Colin—he’s blacked my ee.”’ 
It struck me as a singular test of my medical 
ability, but I dare say it did no harm. 

I remember when I was a-medical prac- 
titioner going down to examine a man’s 
life for insurance in a little Sussex village. 
He was the gentleman farmer of the place, 
and a most sporting and jovial soul. It 
was a Saturday, and I enjoyed his hospitality 
that evening, staying over till Monday. 
After breakfast it chanced that several 
neighbours dropped in, one of whom, an 
athletic young farmer, was fond of the gloves. 
Conversation soon brought out the fact 
that I had a weakness in the same direction. 
The result was obvious. Two pairs of gloves 
were hunted from some cupboard, and in a 
few minutes we were hard at it, playing 
light at first and letting out as we warmed. 
It was soon clear that there was no room 
inside a house for two heavy-weights, so 
we adjourned to the front lawn. The main 
road ran across the end of it, with a low wall 
of just the right height to allow the village 
to rest its elbows on it and enjoy the spectacle. 
We fought several very brisk rounds, 
with no particular advantage either way, 
but the contest always stands out in my 
memory for its queer surroundings and the 
old English picture in which it was set. 
It is one of several curious by-battles in 
my career. 


| HAVE always been keen upon the noble 
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It was soon clear that there was no room inside a house for two heavy-weights, so 
we adjourned to the front lawn. 


I recollect another curious encounter 
when I and another, returning from a ball 
in the first light of a summer morning, got 
talking upon the subject. Our talk ended 
by my going into his rooms, where we put 
on the gloves, and in our dress clothes, 
minus the coats, fought, without spectators, 
several rather murderous rounds. 

They say that every form of know- 
ledge comes useful sooner or later. Certainly 
my Own experience in boxing and my very 
large acquaintance with the history of the 
prize-ring found their scope when I wrote 


“Rodney Stone.’’ No one but a fighting 
man would ever, I think, quite understand 
or appreciate some of the detail. A friend 
of mine read the scene where Boy Jim 
fights Berks to a prize-fighter as he lay 
in what proved to be his last illness. The 
man listened with growing animation until 
the reader came to the point where the 
second advises Boy Jim, in technical jargon, 
how to get at his awkward antagonist. 
“ That’s it! By God, he’s got him!”’ shouted 
the man in the bed. It was an incident 
which gave me pleasure when I heard it. 
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{ have never concealed my opinion that the 
old prize-ring was an excellent thing from 
a national point of view— exactly as glove- 
fighting is now. Better that our sports 
should be a little too rough than that we 
should run a risk of effeminacy. But the 
ring outlasted its time. It was ruined by 
the villainous mobs who cared nothing 
for the chivalry of sport or the traditions 
of British fair play as compared to the 
money gain which the contest might bring. 
Their blackguardism drove out the good 
men—the men who really did uphold the 
ancient standards, and so the whole in- 
stitution passed into rottenness and decay. 
But now the glove contests carried on under 
the discipline of the National Sporting or 
other clubs perpetuate the noble old sport 
without a. possibility of the more evil 
elements creeping. into it once more. To 
have an exhibition of hardihood without 
brutality, of good-humoured courage with- 
out savagery, of skill without trickery, 
is, I think, the very highest which sport 
can give. People may smile at the gloves, 
but a twenty-round contest with four-ounce 
gloves is quite as punishing an ordeal as 
one could wish to endure. There is as little 
room for a coward as in the rougher days 
of. old, and the standard of endurance is 
probably as high as in the average prize- 
fight. 

One wonders how our champions of to-day 
would have fared at the hands of the heroes 
of the past. I know something of this end 
of the question, for I have seen nearly all 
the great boxers of my time, from J. L. 
Sullivan down to Tommy Burns, Carpentier, 
Bombardier Wells, Beckett, and that little 
miracle Jimmy Wilde. But how about the 
other end—the men of old? Wonderful 
Jem Mace was the only link between 
them. On the one hand, he was supreme 
in the ’sixties as a knuckle-fighter ; on the 
other, he gave the great impetus to glove- 
fighting in America, and more especially 
in. Australia, which has brought over such 
champions as Frank Slavin and Fitzsimmons, 
who, through Mace’s teaching, derive straight 
from the classic line of British boxers. He 
of all men might have drawn a just com- 
parison between the old and the new. But 
even his skill and experience might: be at 
fault, for it is notorious that many of the 
greatest fighters under the old régime were 
poor hands with the gloves. Men could 
bang poor Tom Sayers all round the 
ring with the gloves who would not have 
dared to get over the ropes had he been 
without them. I have seen Mace box, 
and even: when over sixty it was won- 
derful how straight was his left, how 
quick his feet, and how impregnable his 
guard. 
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FTER the Great War, one can see that 
those of us who worked for the revival 
of boxing wrought better than we knew, 

for at the supreme test of all time, the test 
which has settled the history of the future, 
it has played a marked part. I do not 
mean that a man used his fists in the war, 
but I mean—and every experienced in- 
structor will, I am sure, endorse it—that 
the combative spirit and aggressive quick- 
ness gave us the attacking fire and helped 
especially in bayonet work. But it was to 
our allies of France that the chief advantage 
came. I believe that Carpentier the boxer 
did more to win the war for France than 
any other man save the actual generals 
or politicians. The public proof that a 
Frenchman could be at the very head of his 
class, as Ledoux was also at a lighter weight, 
gives a physical self-respect to a nation 
which tinges the spirit of every single 
member of it. It was a great day for the 
French when English sports—boxing, Rugby 
football, and others—came across to them, 
and when a young man’s ideal ceased to 
be amatory adventure, with an occasional 
duel. England has taught Europe much, 
but nothing of more value than this. . 

To return to my own small experiences 
of the game, I might have had one very 
notable one, for I was asked to referee the 
great contest when the champions of the 
white and black races fought for what 
may prove to be the last time. My first 
intimation was a cable, followed by this 
letter :— 3 


New York, December 9, 1909. 

My dear S1v,— 

I hope you will pardon the liberty I 
took as a stranger in cabling to you asking 
if you would act at the championship battle 
between Jeffries and Johnson. The fact 
is that when the articles were signed recently 
your name was suggested for referee, and 
Tex Rickard, promoter of the fight, was greatly 
interested, as weve many others. I believe 
at will interest you to know that the opinion 
was unanimous that you would do admirably 
in the position. In a voting contest several 
persons sent im your name as their choice. 
Believe me, among sporting men of the best 
class in America you have many strong 
admirers ; your splendid stories of the ring 
and your avowed admiration for the great 
sport of boxing have made you thousands 
of friends. 

It was because of this extremely friendly 
feeling for you in America that I took the 
liberty of cabling to you. I thank you for 
your reply. 

It would indeed rejoice the hearts of the 
men in this country if you were at the ringside 
when the great negro fighter meets the white 
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man Jeffries for the world’s championship. 
I am, my dear Sir, 
Yours sincerely, 
IRVING JEFFERSON LEWIS. 
Managing Editor, 
“ New York Morning Telegraph.’ 


I was much inclined to accept this honour- 


able invitation, though my friends pictured - 


me as winding up with a revolver at one ear 
and a razor at the other. However, the 
distance and my engagements presented a 
final bar. 


The fight at Craveley Doves ene a ; 


F boxing is the finest single-man sport, 
I think that Rugby football is the best 
collective one. 

and resource are great qualities to include 
inasingle game. Ihave always wished that 
it had come more my way in life, but my 
football was ruined, as many a man’s is, 
by the fact that at my old school they played 
a hybrid game peculiar to the place, with 
excellent points of its own, but unfitting the 
youngster for any other. All these local 
freak games, wall games, Winchester games, 
and so on, are national misfortunes; for 
while our youths are wasting their energies 
upon them—those precious early energies 
which make the instinctive players—the 
young South African or New Zealander is 
brought up on the real universal Rugby, 
and so comes over to pluck a few more 
laurel leaves out of our depleted wreath. 
In Australia they have, in Victoria, a hybrid, 
though excellent, game of their own; but 
they have had the sense, in other parts, to 
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fall into line, and are already taking the 
same high position which they hold in other 
branches of sport. I hope that our public 
schools will follow the same course. 

In spite of my wretched training, I played 
for a time as a forward in the Edinburgh 
University team, but my want of knowledge 
of the game was too heavy a handicap. 
Afterwards I took to Association, and played 
first goal and then back for Portsmouth 
when that famous club was an amateur 
organization. Even then we could put a 
very fair team in the field, and were runners- 


the dramatic version of “ Rodney Stone.” 
up for the County Cup the last season that 
I played. In the same season I was invited 
to play for the county. I was always too 
slow, however, to. be a really good back, 
though I was a long and safe kick. After 
a long hiatus I took up football again, in 
South Africa, and organized a series of inter- 
hospital matches in Bloemfontein which 
helped to take our minds away from enteric. 
My old love treated me very scurvily, how- 
ever, for I received a foul from a man’s 
knee which buckled two of my ribs and 
brought my games toaclose. I have played 
occasionally since, but there is no doubt 
that as a man grows older a brisk charge 
shakes him up as it never did before. Let 
him turn to golf, and be thankful that 
there is still one outdoor game which can 
never desert him. There may be objections 
to the “ancient and royal,’’ but a game 
which takes four miles of country for the 
playing must always have a majesty of 
its Own. 


(To be continued.) 
Photographs by Elliott & Fry, G. C. Beresford, Foulsham & Banfield, and London Stereoscopic. 
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** Seriously, my 
dear, I cant 
come! You 
know quite well 


I would if I 


could.” 
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IF 


HE stable-yard clock struck seven. 
Leonard Hardwyke, a fine, up- 
standing man, looking a good deal 
younger than his age, which was 

forty-one, jumped up from his chair. Time 
he went to see the lady whom he facetiously 
called his missus. 

It was Christmas Eve, and to many a 
cheery house-party gathered together within 
a motor drive of Allways Place he would 
have been a welcome addition, had it not 
been that, according to his rather peculiar 
moral code, it was not fitting for him to be 


away from his own quiet, shadowed house 
on either Christmas Eve or Christmas Day. 
Other people might forget what Hardwyke 
owed to his wife, but he never forgot. At 
the time of their marriage he had been nearly 
penniless, and now he was for all practical 
purposes master of a large fortune. 

As he was walking to the door of his 
pleasant study the telephone bell rang. He 
turned, took up the receiver, listened for a 
moment, then called back in a hearty, jovial 
tone, .“ Don't “tempt: me, Cissie1- =A “good 
man—and I hope I’m a good man—does 
not leave his wife alone on Christmas Eve !.” 
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A slightly pettish voice answered: ‘ What 
nonsense! You never see ‘her after half- 
past eight—you told me so yourself, in the 
days when I used to feel so sorry for you.”’ 

Though he knew she couldn’t see him he 
shook his head. “ Seriously, my dear, I 
can’t come. You know quite well I would 
if I could ” There was a tender vibration 
in his low, caressing voice. Even after he 
had wearied of a woman Hardwyke always 
went on being affectionate and courteous ; 
so “Happy Christmas, darling,” he. mur- 
mured. 

He heard her say angrily : 
you a happy Christmas, Leonard. -You 
don’t deserve one! You ave a hypocrite | 
Going to spend a eo ee with 
Miss Akbar, I suppose ? ” 

Before he could deny, * with réal: vehes 
mence, that unfair impeachment, Mrs. Lang- 
don hung up the receiver. . 

Though vexed, he felt a little touched, too. 
Rather nice of her to be so disappointed, 
considering what old friends they were, 
and how long it was since—well, since he 
had made love to her. 

Still, the word hypocrite stung him. Far 
from being a hypocrite Hardwyke never 
even pretended to other women than herself 
_ that he had more 
than a grateful 
affection for his 
_ wife. What more * 
could one ask ~. 
from a man who 
had ‘married at-\: 
twenty-nine, a 
woman who was 
forty-three, plain 
and sickly, and 
not over good- 
eemmpered 7 It 
hadn’t always 
been easy, begad! 
But he had got 
away with it, and 
he was happier 
now than he had 
been at the be- 
ginning of his 
married life. In 
those early days, 
when his Annie 
used to be ridi- 
culously jealous, 
it had been awk- 
ward, and some- 
times very tiresome. But by dint of good 
humour, of showing her the little attentions 
that all women love, and also by—well, by 
being exceedingly careful, he had lulled her 
jealousy to sleep, and he was now far happier 
than many married men of his acquaintance. 
Life had become infinitely easier, too, since 


‘“T won’t wish — 


“You are a hypocrite! Going to spend a pleasant 
evening with Miss Akbar, I suppose?” 
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Annie had subsided into being a regular 
invalid, living entirely upstairs in her own 
charming suite of. rooms. Oddly enough 
she hated doctors, and that, from Hardwyke’s 
point of view, was a good thing. It would 
have been such a bore if the house had 
always been full of medicos, 

His mind took a sudden twist. He 
didn’t envy the fellow who married Rosalind 
Akbar. There was a regular little spitfire 
for you ! 

And ‘then, as if his thought had brought 
her, the door opened and Miss Akbar, his 
wife's companion, came through it, her 
ardent glance So eed him as in a blast 
of flame. 

For a moment he felt queerly disconcerted, 
almost as though he had been caught out 
doing something he should not do. And 
yet that was far from being the case. On 
the contrary, with regard to this young 
woman he had acted with unusual good 
sense. Your born philanderer—and Hard- 
wyke was a born philanderer—is very rarely 
tempted to assume the véle of a Don Juan, 
and, when he is so tempted, that instinct 
of self-preservation, which is the strongest 
instinct of all, comes to his aid—and turns 
him from a Don Juan into a Joseph. 

It was a long 
time—indeed, 
not since early 
October—since 
Miss Akbar had 
sought him- out 
like this, in his 
own quarters. 

“Mrs. Hard- 
wyke is not well 
to-night,’’ she 
satay quretly: 
Lim airaid ‘she 
will not be able 
to see you this 
evening.” 

ee piven. yOu 
think it unlikely 
that she will ask 
for me to-night ?”’ 

‘“‘T feel sure she 
will not do so.”’ 

There was a 
pause, and then, 
Mayu = £0 
now ?’’ she asked, 
with affected 


humility. 
He opened the door for her. ‘“‘ Certainly, 
Miss Akbar, and thank you for coming 
yourself.”’ 


He shut the door slowly, then went over 
to the telephone. ‘‘ 16, Paringham, please 
—Cissie ? What luck to catch you like this ! 
My wife’s not well, and I’ve just had a 
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message to say she doesn’t wish to be 
disturbed to-night, so I’ll come along, if I 
may, as soon as I’ve had dinner.”’ 

He heard the slightly mocking words. 
‘‘Good business! No, I don’t mean that, 
of course—I’m sorry Mrs. Hardwyke isn’t 
well. But I’m. glad: you’re coming, Len. 
I hope Miss Akbar won’t be disappointed ! ” 

He went to the fireplace and sat down, 
wondering, with a touch of uneasiness, how 
much local gossip lay behind that acrid 
remark. He and the girl certainly gave no 
cause for gossip now—for his wife’s com- 
panion lived a life quite apart from his own. 
She had her own sitting-room, where she 
even took her meals, and though there had 
been a time when he had chafed at a state 
of things which had made it almost im- 
possible for him to see much of Rosalind 
Akbar without the whole household be- 
coming aware of the fact, he was now very 
glad indeed that it was difficult for them to 
meet. 

Yet how attractive she was! No wonder 
he had been so strangely and powerfully 
allured. To-night she was wearing a dull 
gold frock on which, stencilled here and 
there, were blue and green Chinese peacocks 
—emblems of bad luck. The sheaf-like 
garment showed every point of her beautiful, 
slender figure, and from the small opening 
of the neck rose the proud-looking little, 
“narrow head, crowned with an aureole of 
dark, curling hair. 

Then his mind reverted to the evening’s 
amusement before him. He was touched 
and flattered at the genuine pleasure in 
Cissie Langdon’s voice. 

There is something very pleasant to 
the average man in the knowledge that 
he is thoroughly well liked by a large circle 
of neighbours. True, when one is generous 
and rich, one is very apt to be liked by the 
people among whom one’s lot is cast. But 
Leonard Hardwyke was well aware that he 
had had to live down strong prejudice. 
Everyone in this old-fashioned country 
neighbourhood had fallen into the habit of 
thinking that Anne Allways was destined 
to remain for ever unmarried. That the 
wealthy, ill-tempered spinster lady, a sus- 
p:cious-natured invalid to boot, should 
suddenly return from Brighton one spring 
with a good-looking husband fourteen years 
younger than herself had been a nine days’ 
wonder, and certain people had looked very 
askant, and for a long time, at Leonard 
Hardwyke. 

_ Now the trouble was not that people dis- 
liked him, but that they liked him a thought 
too much! 

Over the shrewd, good-looking face there 
came a slight smile. The unkind might 
nave called it a fatuous smile—for it was 
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the smile of a man who knows, deep in his 
heart, that he is almost uncannily attrac- 
tive to women. 

And then he grew suddenly grave, for 
he had remembered once more Rosalind 
Akbar. It gave hima touch of discomfort to 
know that she was close by, on the other side 
of the house, probably thinking of him with 
mingled malignity and—well, why not 


call it “‘ passion ”’ to himself ? 


She had once talked wildly of killing 
herself, and it had frightened him badly. 


Il. 

HE fun at Paringham Hall was at its 
height, though some of the older people 
were beginning to think of the supper 

which was to be served immediately the 
children had been sent off to bed. 

Because of the children all sorts of 
childish games had been played to-night, 
and now they had come to “ Blind Man’s 
Buff.’”’ Leonard Hardwyke was the only 
man over forty in the game, but, as he was 
in the pink of physical condition, he had 
enjoyed every minute of: it... And» the 
pleasantest minute of all had been that when 
he had caught the prettiest girl in the room, 
and, with her willing assent, refused for a 
whole half-minute to let her go ! 

They had all sat down to rest for a few 
moments when the door of the ballroom 
opened, and there appeared two smiling | 
white-clad nurses. Behind them_ stood 
Glencomb, an old family servant who was 
on terms of respectful friendship with his 
master’s most popular guest. As he had 
come into the house this evening Leonard 
Hardwyke had slipped a pound note into 
Glencomb’s hand. ‘‘ A happy Christmas ! ” 
he had exclaimed, and the man had looked at 
him full of gratified surprise ; Mr. Hardwyke 
had indeed deserved his luck in_ being 
married to so rich a lady. 

But while the nurses were calling to their 
unwilling charges to come to bed, there 
came a look of genuine distress on the butler’s 
face. He threaded his way quietly among 
the chairs till he reached the place where 
Hardwyke was leaning over a fair lady 
murmuring, as was his way, pleasant some- 
things in her ear; and then, “ Mr. Hard- 
wyke,’’ he whispered, ‘you are wanted 
on “the telephone.” 

Hardwyke straightened himself. °° All 
right, Glencomb, I’m coming!” 

But though his face remained unruffled 
and smiling, he felt really angry. At one 
time his wife’s companion had fallen into 
the way of telephoning to him when he 
was lunching or dining out, and she would 
take any excuse, however trivial, or at any 
rate so it had seemed to him. He had told 
her at last never to telephone unless the 
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matter was really urgent, and of late she had 
Obeyed him, 

As they were crossing the hall Glencomb 
said, quietly: “I’m afraid, sir, that you’re 
going to hear bad news.” 

Hardwyke felt startled—nay, 

frightened. , 
_. Good God ! how awful it would be for him 
if that foolish girl had done anything terrible, 
irreparable! He had an _ inconveniently 
vivid imagination, and now he saw Rosalind 
Akbar stretched out on the floor of her 
sitting-room—the small automatic pistol 
which he had once seen in her possession 
lying by her side... . 

The telephone was in a tiny room leading 
to the domestic quarters of Paringham 
Hall, and after the butler had shut the 
door on him, Hardwyke, taking up the 
receiver, called out : ““ What’s the matter ? ” 

Silence—disconcerting silence. 

- He waited impatiently. And then, just 
as he was going to try and get through 
again, he heard the question uttered in a 
woman’s voice, Is that Mr. Hardwyke 
himself ? ”’ 

His heart stood still, for it was not Rosa- 
lind Akbar’s voice. ‘‘ Yes, yes—of course 
it is ! Who are you?” 

‘Dm Miss Dakin, the parish nurse, Mr. 
Hardwyke. I’m afraid I’m going to. give 
you a great shock. Mrs, Hardwyke is dead.” 

He was so amazed, so astounded, that 
the meaning of the words just uttered in 
that quiet, toneless voice did not carry 
their full significance to his brain. 

He said in a dazed voice: ““ My wife— 
dead ?” 

‘She was already dead when I was sent 
for. It must have been very sudden.”’ 

‘Is Dr. Fenner there ? ” 

“ He is out at a bad case, and they don’t 
expect him back for another hour.” 

“T see. Thank you. I’ll come home at 
once, of course.’”’ As-he went out of the 
room it was a comfort to see the butler 
waiting for him at the end of the passage. 

“ You were right, Glencomb. I’ve had very 
bad news. Mrs. Hardwyke has died suddenly, 
I must go home at once. Will you tell Mrs. 
Langdon ? ” 

“TI feared it was something very serious, 
sir, from the way the lady spoke. I’ve 
sent round for your car, and meanwhile I 
do hope you'll just have a little supper— 
I’ve got it all ready on a tray for you.” 

There came a lump in Hardwyke’s throat. 
What a good fellow Glencomb was! What 
good friends he had in every class of life ! 
He put out his hand and dpsped the other 
man’s, warmly. 

And then, standing there in the stone 
passage, he began to eat the cold chicken 
and paté-de-foie-gras mousse. 


more, 


But though | 


a few minutes ago he had felt quite hungry, 
he ate very little now. Still, he did manage 
to put away the whole of the half bottle of 
excellent champagne Glencomb had also 
thoughtfully provided. 

Poor Annie—poor, dear Annie! Well, he 
had made her as happy as any man could 
have made her. She had told him so, albeit 
a little grudgingly, on the occasion of his 
last birthday, when she had given him a 
big cheque to buy a new hunter. He remem- 
bered, too, that she had re-made her will 
this autumn, in deference to a suggestion of 
his. Several of the people to whom she had 
left money in her last will, made at the 
time of their marriage, had died. 


N the daylight it took not much more than 
a quarter of an hour to reach Allways 
Place, but the chauffeur was agreeably 
aware that he had to deal with a master 
who never cared to take risks. Besides, 
where was the use of hurrying now? So 
Hardwyke had a little time for thought as 


‘he sat back in his luxurious car. 


He told himself, as men are apt to tell 
themselves at such moments, that it’s the 
unexpected which always happens in life. 
Why, the last time the great London 
specialist, who was the only doctor she 
liked, had seen his wife, he had said that 
he saw no reason why she shouldn’t live till 
eighty! Hardwyke had always supposed 
that he would outlive her, a reasonable 
belief, as she was fourteen years older than 
himself, and during the first three or four 
years of their married life he had sometimes 
thought of what would happen when she 
died. But that kind of secret speculation 
had now been absent from his mind for 
a long time. 

Yet how this unexpected event would 
alter his life! How it would free him from 
a kind of bondage he had never allowed > 
to weigh on him, but which he had felt: to 
be there—good God, yes !—all the time. 
Although they would both have denied it, 
it was, of course, a fact that he had never 
been free to go away, to do anything that 
he really wanted to do, without her per- 
mission. Poor Annie hadn’t asked much of 
her husband, but he had almost always 
to be with her while she ate her lunch, 
when she drank her.afternoon tea and 
during her plain little supper. 

He had grown very fond of Allways Place, 
the charming Elizabethan manor-house of 
which he had become master in so curious 
and romantic a way—Hardwyke always 
liked to think of his marriage as curious 
and romantic—but, even so, how glad he 
would be to get away from it for a while! 

He suddenly remembered, with a feeling 
of real gratitude and emotion, that with 
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regard to that recent will of hers his wife 
had made one very important alteration. 
In her first will she had put in a 
clause common enough in men’s wills, but 
uncommon in a woman’s will. This was 
that in the case of his re-marriage he should 
only have a thousand a year. But she had 
cut out that clause, leaving him absolutely 
free, and sole owner of her considerable 
fortune. He thought with emotion that 
she needn’t have altered that clause. Marry 
again? Not he! To Leonard Hardwyke’s 
mind a rich bachelor’s life was the ideal 
life. 
hts 

E had thought Miss Akbar would meet 

him at the front door, and he was 

relieved to see no one there but his 
wife’s old, old butler, a man whom it had 
taken him a long time to win round, but 
with whom he was now on the very best 
of terms. Why, there were actually tears 
in the old fellow’s eyes. How touching ! 

‘“‘The parish nurse has stayed on, sir,” 
said the man in a quavering voice. ‘She 
thought you might like to see her; she’s 
in the study.” 

Hardwyke felt glad that no word was said 
as to Miss Akbar. He suspected that there 
had been, among the servants, just a leetle 
talk this last summer concerning his friend- 
ship with his wife’s companion. That sort 
of person is so apt to suspect evil where 
no evil exists. Still, it was a relief to know 
that Rosalind Akbar would, of course, 
leave Allways Place immediately after the 
funeral. 

He hurried off to his study, and the parish 
nurse stood up as he came in. Like everyone 
else in the village, she was on the best of 
terms with him. 

As he shook hands with her he mur- 
mured: ‘This is terribly sudden, Miss 
Dakin, “Somehowsl “can’t)) believes it 
even now! I was with Mrs. Hardwyke 
while she had her tea this afternoon, 
and I thought her rather better than 
usual.” 

‘““Miss Akbar says that Mrs. Hardwyke 
began to feel ill about half-past six, and 
that from then she grew worse and: worse. 
I’m sorry, Mr. Hardwyke, that I wasn’t 
sent for before. I might have done pgp 
to alleviate her pain.’ 

“Had she pain ?”’ he said, startled and 
very sorry. 

“Yes, I’m afraid she had a good deal 
of pain. But Miss Akbar gave her some 
morphia pills which Mrs. Hardwyke had 
had by her for a long time.’’ 

' He said, bewildered : ‘‘ But I don’t under- 
stand why she died.” 

‘““Her heart must have given way.”’ 

He caught at that. ‘The big London 
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man we had down some time ago told me |. 
her heart was not in good trim.”’’ 

There was a pause, and then Hardwyke 
said, solicitously: “‘I do hope you’ve had 
some supper, Miss Dakin ? ”’ 

It was that sort of thoughtfulness that 
made people like the man so much. He 
was kind to any woman that came across 
his path. 

She said, gratefully: ‘‘ Yes, indeed, I’ve 
had some supper, Mr. Hardwyke—and a 
glass of your wonderful old port as well.” 

“That’s right! ’’ he exclaimed. “‘ Have 
another glass now, before you go out into 
the cold?”’ And though she protested, he 
rang the bell. ‘‘ I’m glad old England hasn’t 
gone dry yet, eh?” 

The parish nurse smiled, for the first 
time that evening. 

After he had ordered the wine from the 
butler, he turned to her again. ‘“‘ I suppose 
poor Miss Akbar is worn out, and that 
you sent her to bed ?”’ 

She looked rather surprised. “No, I 
don’t think she’s gone to bed, Mr. Hard- 
wyke. I’m sure she meant to sit up to see 
you. She was in here just now, but when we 
heard the motor she left the room. I 
wonder where she can be ?’”’ 

And then he realized that the strange 
girl didn’t mean to see him for the first 
time after his wife’s death in the presence 
of another woman. But if slte thought he 
was going to choose such a moment as this 
to be sentimental she was mistaken; the 
idea was revolting—revolting ! 

He poured out a glass of port for the nurse, 
and then he took her to the front door and 
put her into his motor as carefully, as 
courteously, so she said to herself, as if she 
had been the first lady in the land. 

Slowly, with lagging steps, he turned back 
into the house., “If Miss Akbar has not 
gone to bed, I should like to see her,” 
he said to the butler; and then, as if by an 
“Ob; and at the same time 
Miss Brown might come down.” 

Brown was his wife’s maid, and his firm 
ally. 

‘““Miss Brown has gone to bed, sir. Miss 
Akbar is already in the study—I saw her 
go in there just now.” 

Then he had been right? She had been 
waiting for the other woman to go before 
she saw him. 

Straightening himself instinctively, he 
opened the door of the study. 

His wife’s companion was standing by the 
fire, and her head was bent down, as if she 
were listening to something. She did not 
look up as he opened the door, and a sensa- 
tion of irritation swept over Leonard Hard- 
wyke. Why couldn’t she be ordinary, 
natural? Alas, he knew well enough that 
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she was being absolutely herself; in fact, 
_ the thing about Rosalind Akbar that he had 
found unpleasantly disconcerting was that 
she was always, first and last, a child of 
nature. 

She looked round at him, and he was 
horrified at the change in her face; it was 
entirely drained of colour; and suddenly 
he was ashamed of his unkind thoughts, for 
she had evidently gone through an awful 
ordeal. 

“Sit down,” he said, kindly, “ sit down, 
Rosalind. 
that I was out to-night 

“It’s the first time, Mr. Hardwyke, that 
I’ve ever seen anybody die, or even anybody 
dead,’’ she muttered in a low, shaky voice. 

And then, still speaking in tremulous 
tones, she added: “I thought she would 
just lie back and die quietly. But she had 
such awful pain till we found some old 
morphia pills. Brown didn’t want to give 


” 


them to her, but they acted very quickly~ 


and were such a comfort! Brown thinks 
that perhaps they hastened her death?” 
She looked round her timorously, as if 
afraid that the walls might hear. 

“TI don’t think morphia acts in that way 
Bat all,’he said, shortly, ° “And, -if.it. did, 
who could wish anyone to linger on in 
agony ? I have a horror of the modern 
way of prolonging life a few weeks, a few 

days, even a few hours.”’ 

: “So have I,” she murmured, 
inaudibly. 

He could see her lips twitching, and felt 
concerned about her, while yet again irritated. 
After all, she hadn’t cared for her employer ; 
she had actually disliked her. 


almost 


UT women are queer creatures ! Leonard 
Hardwyke had all your philanderer’s 
instinctive contempt for the other sex, 

though at times an infinite indulgence for, 
and understanding of, women. 

He said abruptly: “I will, of course, sit 
up for Dr. Fenner. But you had better go 
to bed. The parish nurse has told me every- 

thing.” 
~ “JT don’t see how she can have told you 
anything, for I didn’t send for her till after— 
after i 

He broke in impatiently : ‘“‘ I know that. 
But she told me enough to say everything 
that is necessary to Dr. Fenner.” 

The thought of sitting up here with the girl 
—as he used sometimes to sit up with her 
after the servants had all gone to bed, in the 
dangerous, foolish days that now seemed so 
long ago—was intolerable, the more so that 
Dr. Fenner might not come to-night after 
all. 

She got up, like an automaton, and again 
he was frightened by the ghastly look of 
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I’m more sorry than I can say 
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Hewioce. a6 it wase terfible,” she. said, 
brokenly. ‘‘Her suffering, I mean. And 


yet how callous people are! Brown thought 
it quite natural, and even Miss Dakin, when 
I told her about it, didn’t seem to mind 
very much.” 

He took her cold hand and chafed it. 

“Now look here, my dear!”’ He forced 
her down into her chair again. ‘‘ You must 
try and pull yourself together! I know 
you’ve had a very terrible experience, and 
I’m bitterly sorry that I went out to-night, 
and that you faced it alone. But you 
always did your duty by Mrs. Hardwyke, 
and {’m sure you thought of everything a 
kind heart could suggest your doing for her 
to-night, and if 

She interrupted him roughly. ‘“ How 
does it feel to be free ? ” she asked, looking 
up into his face. 

He winced, shocked at the atrocious taste 
of the question. 

* you've often told me yourself,” she 
went on, breathlessly, “‘that you were 
bound—not free ! Now you ave free, Leonard 
Hardwyke—how does it feel to be free ? ” 

He looked round him nervously. Sup- 
posing one of the servants happened to be 
listening at the door! What a horrid thing 
to have whispered about him—that he had 
said he felt bound, not free! And what a 
fool he had been to say it to his wife’s com- 
panion—to this hysterical, malicious girl ! 
Hardwyke had said that sort of thing to so 
many women, but this was the first time a 
woman had been so unkind as to taunt him 
with it. 

“It was wrong of me to say that—very 
wrong, Miss Akbar’”’; hespoke rather louder 
than usual. ‘ Every married man is in a 
sense bound. But though you may find it 
diticuit. to. believe it, 1 hada, very real, 
indeed.a deep, affection for my poor wife.”’ 

' Had you ?” -She started up from. the 
chair where he had placed her. “ Then, 
indeed, am I of all women the most miser- 
able !”’ 

“ Don’t talk like that,” he said in a low 
voice—what to herself the unhappy girl 
called his “old ”’ voice. ‘“‘ You are making 
me very miserable, Rosalind.”’ 

“Mr. Hardwyke ’’—she took a step nearer 
to him and gazed into his face with so strange 
and despairing a look that for the first time 
in his long, selfish life he felt ashamed of 
having made love to a woman—ashamed, as 
well as bitterly sorry—‘‘ do you think your 
wife died a natural death ? ”’ 

“Of course I do. She was always an 
invalid, and her heart was in a bad state. 
I suppose she must have eaten something 
to-day at lunch that disagreed with her. 
Acute pain followed, and her heart gave 
way.” 
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“You really “believe that’ theme 
looked at him fixedly. 

‘““ What else can I believe ? ”’ 

He was puzzled by her manner. Was she 
trying to prolong their interview? Was 
she afraid of going off to bed ? He hardly 
liked to suggest that she should take one 
of his poor wife’s sleeping draughts, though 
that would be the wisest thing she could do. 

Then there fell on his affrighted ears the 
words, uttered slowly and very distinctly : 
““T killed Mrs. Hardwyke. I gave her a 
large dose of antimony. No one else will 
ever know the truth, but I wish you to know 
at what a cost you have been made free.” 
Her voice rising almost into a scream, she 
went on, speaking more and more quickly: 
“It’s all very well for you to pretend now 
that you weren’t unhappy—that you were 
attached to your wife. I know better! I 
know that you were wretched. But don’t 
be afraid—you’ll never see me again after 
to-morrow. Myworkisdonehere. I didn’t 
mean you to know this 
—no one else will ever 


know ¥ 
He put his hands 
heavily-on her 
Pshoulders, (= "414 -donat 


believe a word of what 
you’ve been saying. 
You can’t frighten me, 
you silly little fool! 
How dare you tell such 
a wicked, silly, dan- 
gerous lie ? ”’ 

“Very well—go on 
believing that she died 
a natural death! I 
don’t care’’—she 
cried, hysterically. 

He let her-vorw 
—I don’t know what 
to believe,’ he mut- 
tered, and it was the 
truth. 

There came a curious 
look over her pallid 
face:: i" ny ‘net * like 
you,”’ she cried, pas- 
sionately. “I haven’t 
had an easy, sheltered 
life. I’ve had to think 
things out for myself, 
Mr. Hardwyke, and 
I’m not a bit sorry for what I’ve done! 
What upset me was seeing her suffer.” 

And then she repeated the curious phrase 
he had heard her utter—was it a few 
minutes, or hours ago? ‘I thought she 
would simply lie back and die. ‘You told 
me yourself, during the short time you 
really loved me, that her heart might give 
way at any time os 
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He was gazing at her with a feeling of 
growing horror and repulsion. This was 
surely a nightmare he was living through ? 
But what an awful nightmare. 

“I ask you to confess,”’ he said, firmly, 
“that what you have just told me is not 
true. That you said it only——” - 

a To pay you out for all the un- 


“Mr. Hardwyke, do you think 


happiness, the misery, the shame, you 
have caused me? Very well—have it 
Bosley 

“The vshame~ she repeated. ©. -b dons 
know what you mean. We have nothing 
to be ashamed of—far from it.”’ é 

She said, violently: ‘So you think, 
no doubt. But J am ashamed—horribly, 
debasedly ashamed, of having loved such 


pre 7 a AN 
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a creature as you. However, as I said just 
now, I’m going away to-morrow—you’ll 
never be troubled with me any more.”’ 

He put up a warning hand. His quick 
ears had caught the sound of a motor rush- 


your wife died a natural death >” 


** There’s Dr. 


ing swiftly up the avenue. 
Fenner !’’ he exclaimed. 
He took her hand again. ‘I bitterly 


regret the suffering I have caused you. 
Still, you shouldn’t have done what you 
did just now. It was a very cruel punish- 
ment for my having loved you. Come! 
Admit that it was !”’ . 

But her face, now, was the face of a mask. 
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She wrenched her hand away. ‘‘ You can 
make Brown get up—if the doctor really 
wants to hear what went on this evening,” 
she said in a hard voice, and then she left 
the room. 

A few moments later the country dcctor 
was shown in, and the two men shook 
hands in silence. 

Gelimcmore, sory thane I can ‘say that I 
was Out, Jbegan Dr. Fenner. “That parish 
nurse Of ours is a good soul—she waited 
upretull “she heard “me ‘go’: by,. and. then 
she ran out and hailed me. So I’ve heard 


it all from her, and I fear, from~ what 
she says, that I could have done very 
ttle. 

“J shall never forgive myself,’ said 


Leonard Hardwyke in a_ broken voice, 
“for having been out to-night. But I gota 
message from my poor wife saying that she 
didn’t feel very well, and urging me to 
accept Mrs. Langdon’s invitation. They 
had a children’s party over at Paring- 
ham, and I’m awfully fond of the 
kiddies, as you know, doctor.’ 

giles LOPS eed. -s 

The doctor’s own children were among 
Leonard Hardwyke’s warm friends and 
grateful admirers. He 
Went Olas, «1 llis see 
the coroner to-morrow, 
and try and get every-. 
thing settled as soon 
as possible.” 

A feeling of icy fear 
suddenly clutched at 
Leonard MHardwyke’s 
heart. 

he <CcOnOneTry” 

Dr. Fenner looked 
surprised. “I thought 
yous realized that 
there'll have to be an 
inquest. Mrs. Hard- 
wyke’s dislike to mem- 
bers of my _ profession 
Pet was unfortunate, in a 

way. If only I’d seen 
her within the last two 
or three weeks I could 
have signed the death 
Certiiicate ati once. 
But I haven’t seen Mrs. 
Hardwyke since Arm- 
strong came down from 
London, and that’s months ago.”’ 

“Tsuppose itis,’ said Hardwyke, mechani- 
€allyaaes Bote thereswon't. have» to» bea 
post-mortem, will there ? ” 

“Tm afraid there will, Hardwyke.”’ 

The doctor looked uncomfortable. It is 
odd what a dislike even sensible people have 
to that simple affair. 

He added: ‘“ Besides, I’m sure that for 
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your own sake you’d like to know why Mrs. 
Hardwyke died ?”’ 

“T thought we did know,” 
in a low voice. . 

“We don’t know in the: sleact what set 
up the violent internal inflammation. From 
what your wife’s maid told the parish nurse, 
it does seem to me a little mysterious.” 

‘They gave her some morphia pills,’’ 
said Hardwyke, in an almost inaudible 
voice. 

He felt as. if his teeth were > chattering, 
and it was. a most disturbing feeling. He 
was remembering how, one day in the har- 
ness-room, he had told. Rosalind Akbar 
of a famous antimony poisoning case called 
the Bravo Mystery. It had been recalled 


said the other 


to his mind. because there, on a shelf of 


his harness-room, was a bottle of the perilous 
stuff, a survival of the days when horses’ 


coats were treated with antimony to make. 


them bright. 
been ! 

He came back to the awful present to hear 
the doctor say : “‘ I’m glad of that ; morphia 
was the very best thing ie could have 
sive shen. 


Fool, fool, fool that he had 


HILE these Lees were being uttered | 


a thousand disconnected; questioning 
thoughts were rushing through Hard- 
wyke’s brain. Could he make an appeal here 


and now to Dr. Fenner ? Would the promise: 


of money—of a great deal of money—do any 
good ? Reason answered ‘“ No,’ for Fenner 
was an honest man—far, far too honest. 
Then could nothing be done to stop what he 
now realized was going to happen? Again 
his clear, acute brain supplied the despairing 
answer—xnothing. 

“If you don’t mind, I’ll write to the 
coroner*-here.;\« [hens alll - dropaat wineeis 
letter-box—it’s only a minute out of my 
way.” 

The doctor walked across to the fine old 
writing bureau, and Hardwyke, sitting down, 
stared into the fire. Then, suddenly, he 
experienced a most peculiar and terrible 
hallucination. 

Against the ancient iron fire-back, em- 
blazoned with the Allways coat of arms at 
which he was staring with unseeing eyes, 
there was gradually formed a luminous 
square, across which stretched a platform on 
which stood a group of men. Of these men 
he only recognized Colonel Knox, Governor 
of the county prison, though there was a 
clergyman there, and a man who was 
obviously a doctor. To their left stood two 
men in uniform — warders ?—holding a 
queer-looking, trussed-up, blindfolded figure, 
who looked at once familiar and unfamiliar. 
Was it—could it be—himself ? He stared 
on at the mirage-like vision ; and, gradually, 


~ the whole truth ? 


The Philanderer 


he saw that behind that curious group of 
men there rose a square erection of beams, 
recalling to his mind the swing which had 
been his midsummer gift to Dr. Fenner’s 
children. 

Covering his face with his right hand, 
he shut his eyes, and when, at last, he looked 
again, there was nothing there. 

Agonized,. incoherent, unconnected 
thoughts and questionings—answers to these 
questionings, sometimes consoling, some- 


times fearsome—jostled one another in his 


excited brain. The one rock to which he 
clung was his belief in the law of his country. 
In England there is no such thing as a 
miscarriage of justice; and then he remem- 
bered the Beck case. 

Even so, what an infinite comfort to 
know that he was an absolutely innocent 
man. But he forced himself to face the 


fact that appearances would be terribly— 
- terribly, but surely not absolutely ?—against 


him. His brain marshalled them silently 
all before him. Even his. wife’s recent 
will would provide a motive, coupled with 
his. idiotic, crazy, while yet, yes, abso- 
lutely innocent, flirtation with Rosalind 
Akbar. 

Who among all the men he now called 
friends, who among’ the women with 
whom he had had tender passages, would 
believe him innocent ? Not one?” Not 
one. 

Even if Rosalind Akbar- “confessed the 
truth, who would believe that she was telling 
All he could hope for 
and fight for was the horrible thing called 
“the benefit of the doubt.” That would 
leave him life, but very little else that such 
a man as himself valued. He had always 
been dependent—foolishly, extravagantly 
so—on the good opinion of his fellows. 
Henceforth, if the best that could befall 
him came to pass, he would be an Ishmael, 
a moral leper. Nowhere could he go in the 
English-speaking, English-reading, world 
without being’ pointed at as the man who, 
though he had escaped punishment—escaped 
punishment, good God !—had been tried for 
murder, and was probably guilty. 

There came over him an intense feeling of 
pity for himself. His eyes began to smart 
with unshed tears. He told himself that he 
had done nothing to deserve the horrible 
thing that was relentlessly coming on him, 
and that he was a much better man, morally, 
than many of the men with whom life had 
brought him in contact. Yet they were 
free, while he was trapped, as a result of 
having merely——philandered. 

He groaned, and the doctor, 
turned sharply round in his chair. 

Hardwyke was standing in the middle of 
the room. His face was twitching, his hands 


startled, 


=ViTs: 


Belloc Lowndes 
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“Fenner, I—I want to ask you something in confidence.” 


were, as if unconsciously, clasping and un- 
clasping one another. And then, as he 
caught the other’s look of amazement, he 
forced himself to smile—and it was a horrible 
smile. . 

“Fenner, I—I want to ask you some- 
thing in confidence.” 

“Yes, Hardwyke ? ”’ 

The doctor’s voice was very cold. 

“Ts there anything in common between 
morphia and antimony ? ”’ 

He tried to say the words lightly, but as 
soon as they had left his twitching lips he 
knew that he had failed. 

“Good God—no—man !”’ 

And then Dr. Fenner asked, in a low, 


strained voice : 
this house ? ” 

““ Yes—no—there may be, in the harness- 
room,” 

The doctor got up and took a step forward. 
He laid his hand heavily on the other’s 
shoulder. ‘‘I’d no right to ask you that 
question, Hardwyke. I’ll forget your answer. 
But remember that anything you say from 
now on—may be used in evidence against 
you. ; 


“Ts there any antimony in 


That same night Rosalind Akbar shot 
herself, and on the third of January Leonard 
Hardwyke was arrested on the charge of 
having murdered his wife. 
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HE summer afternoon was warm 
and heavy. Butterflies loafed lan- 
guidly in the sunshine, birds panted 
in the shady recesses of the trees. 
With the exception of an occasional per- 
spiring bee that buzzed past intent on some 
mysterious duty, the only creatures ex- 
hibiting any activity were the members of 
a four-ball foursome working its way up 
the hill from the eighth tee. The Oldest 
Member of the:club, snug in his favourite 
chair on the terrace overlooking the ninth 
green, had long since succumbed to the 
drowsy influence of the weather. His eyes 
were closed, his chin sunk upon his breast. 
‘The pipe which he had been smoking lay 
beside him on the turf, and ever and anon 
there proceeded from him a muffled snore. 
Two young men, wandering towards the 
tennis-courts, stepped lightly as they passed 
him. This was partly because they thought 
the nap would be good for their venerable 
friend; partly because it was his habit, 
when awake, to buttonhole the nearest 
person and relate to him one of the innumer- 
able reminiscences of his golfing past. The 
Oldest Member, though he had not played 
since the days of the gutty ball, still kept in 
touch with the game through the medium 
of speech. 

Suddenly the stillness was broken. There 
was a sharp, cracking sound as of splitting 
wood. It rang out like the report of a rifle, 
and the Oldest Member sat up, blinking. 
As soon as his eyes had become accustomed 
to the glare, he perceived that the foursome 
had holed out on the ninth and. was disin- 
tegrating. Two of the players were moving 
with quick, purposeful steps in the direction 
of the side door which gave entrance to the 
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bar; a third was making for the road that 
led to the village, bearing himself as one in 
profound dejection; the fourth came on 
to the terrace. 

“Finished ?’”’ said the Oldest Member, 
accosting this individual. 

The other stopped, wiping a heated brow. 
He lowered himself into the adjoining chair 
and stretched his legs out. 

“Yes. We started at the tenth. Golly, 
I’m tired. No joke playing in this weather.” 

‘““ How did you come out ?”’ 

““We won on the last green. Jimmy 
Fothergill and I were playing the vicar and 
Rupert Blake.’’ 

“What was that sharp, cracking sound I 
heard ?”’ asked the Oldest Member. 

His companion laughed, the care-free 
laugh of the man to whom the gods of golf 
have granted a happy ending. 

“That was the vicar smashing his putter. 
He had a two-foot putt to halve the hole 
and match, and he missed it. Poor old 
chap, he had rotten luck all the way round, 
and it didn’t seem to make it any better 
for him that he wasn’t able to relieve his 
feelings in the ordinary way. Golly, I’m 
tired,” he said once more, and, wriggling 
himself into a more comfortable position, he 
closed his eyes. 

‘““I suspected some such thing,’’ said the 
Oldest Member, ‘‘ from the look of his back 
as he was leaving the green. His walk was 
the walk of an overwrought soul.”’ 

__ His companion did not reply. He was 
breathing deeply and regularly. 

“It is a moot question,’’ proceeded the 
Oldest Member, thoughtfully, ‘‘ whether the 
clergy, considering their peculiar position, 
should not be more liberally handicapped at 
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golf than the laymen with whom they com- 
pete. I have made a close study of the 
game since the days of the feather ball, and 
I am firmly convinced that to refrain 
entirely from oaths during a round is almost 
equivalent to giving away three bisques. 
There are certain occasions when an oath 
seems to be so imperatively demanded that 
the strain of keeping it in must inevitably 
affect the ganglions or nerve-centres in such 
a manner as to diminish the steadiness of 
the swing.” 
The man beside him slipped lower down 
in his chair. His mouth had opened-slightly. 
‘““T am reminded in this connection,”’ said 
the Oldest Member, “‘ of the story of young 
Chester Meredith, a friend of mine whom 
you have not, I think, met. He moved 
from this neighbourhood shortly before you 
came. There was a case where a man’s 
whole happiness was very nearly wrecked 
purely because.he tried to curb his instincts 
and thwart nature in this very respect. 
Perhaps you would care to hear the story ? ”’ 
A snore proceeded from the next chair. 
“Very well, then,’’ said the Oldest Member, 
© L-wall relate it.” 


HESTER MEREDITH (said the Oldest 
Member) was one of the nicest young 
fellows of my acquaintance. We had 

been friends ever since he had come to live 
here as a small boy, and I had watched him 
with a fatherly eye through all the more im- 
portant crises of a young man’s life. It was 
I who taught him to drive, and when he had 
all that trouble in his twenty-first year with 
shanking his short approaches, it was to me 
that he came for sympathy and advice. 
It was an odd coincidence, therefore, that 
I should have been present when he fell in 
love. ; 
. I was smoking my evening cigar out here 
and watching the last couples finishing their 

rounds, when Chester came out of the club- 
house and sat by me. _ I could see that the 
boy was perturbed about something, and 
wondered why, for I knew that he had won 
his match. 

“What,” I inquired, “‘is on your mind ? ”’ 

- One nothing, «Said. Chester...“‘.I- was 
only thinking that there are some human 
misfits who ought not to be allowed on any 
decent links.” 


“You mean ee 
“The Wrecking Crew,’ said Chester, 
bitterly. ‘“‘ They held us up all the way 


round, confound them. Wouldn’t let us 
through. What can you do with people 
who don’t know enough of the etiquette 
of the game to understand that a single has 
right of way over a four-ball foursome ? 
We had to loaf about for hours on end while 
they scratched at the turf like a lot of 
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crimson hens. Eventually all four of them 


lost their balls simultaneously at the eleventh 
and we managed to get by. 


I hope they 
choke.”’ . | 

I was not altogether surprised at his 
warmth. This Wrecking Crew consisted of 
four retired business men who had taken up 


the noble game late in life because their 


doctors had ordered them air and exercise. 
Every club, I suppose, has a cross of this 
kind to bear, and it was not often that our 
members rebelled; but there was undoubt- 
edly something particularly irritating in the 
methods of the Wrecking Crew. They tried 
so hard that it seemed almost inconceivable 
that. they should be so slow. 

“They are all respectable men,” I said, 
“and were, I believe, highly thought of in 
their respective businesses. But on the 
links I admit that they are a trial.” 

“They are the direct lineal descendants 
of the Gadarene swine,”’ said Chester, firmly. 
iaevery line they come, out. biexpect- to 
see them rush down the hill from the first 
tee and hurl themselves into the lake at 
the second. Of all the 2 

pet LUSty cee le Sak: 

Outsot:the cormer-otsmy eye | had-seen 
a girl approaching, and I was afraid lest 
Chester in his annoyance might use strong 
language. For he was one of those golfers 
who are apt to express themselves in 
moments of emotion with a good deal of 
generous warmth. 

Sol live 7 said ehester 

I jerked my head, and he looked round. 
And, as he did so, there came into his face 
an expression which I had seen there only 
once before, on the occasion when he won 
the President’s Cup on the last green by 
holing a thirty-yard chip with his mashie. 
It was a look of ecstasy and awe. His 
mouth was open, his eyebrows raised, and 
he was breathing heavily through his nose. 

“Golly !’? I heard him mutter. 

The girl passed by. I could not blame 
Chester for staring at her. She was a beau- 
tiful young thing, with a lissom figure and 
a perfect face. Her hair was a deep chest- 
nut, her eyes blue, her nose small and laid 
back with about as much loft as a light 
iron. She disappeared, and Chester, after 
nearly dislocating his neck trying to see her 
round the corner of the club-house, emitted 
a deep, explosive sigh. 

““Who is she ?’’ he whispered. 

I could tell him that. In one way and 
another I get to know most things around 
this locality. 

““ She is a Miss Blakeney. Felicia Blakeney. 
She has come to stay for a month with the 
Waterfields. I understand she was at school 
with Jane Waterfield. She is twenty-three, 
has a dog named Joseph, dances well, 
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and dislikes parsnips. Her father is a dis- 
tinguished writer on sociological subjects ; 
her mother is Wilmot Royce, the well-known 
novelist, whose last work, ‘Sewers of the 
Soul,’ was, you may. recall, jerked before a 
tribunal by the Purity League. She has 
a brother, Crispin Blakeney, an eminent 
young reviewer and essayist, who is now in 
India studying local conditions with a view 
to a series of lectures. She only arrived here 
yesterday, so this is all I have been able 
to find out about her as yet.” 

Chester’s mouth was still open when I 
began speaking. By the time I had finished 
it was open still wider. The ecstatic look 
in his eyes had changed to one of. dull 
despair. 

“My God !? he muttered. “If her 
family is like that, what chance is there for 
a roughneck like me?” 

“You admire her ?”’ 

‘““She is the alligator’s Adam’s apple,” 
said Chester, simply. 

I patted his shoulder. 

“Have courage, my boy,’ Isaid. “‘ Always 
remember that the love of a good man 
to whom the pro. can only give a couple 
of strokes in eighteen holes is not to be 
despised.”’ 

“Yes, that’s all very well. But this girl 
is probably one solid mass of brain. She 
will look on me as an uneducated wart- 
hog.”’ 

“Well, I will introduce you, and we will 
see. She looked a nice girl.”’ 

“You’re a great describer, aren’t you ? ”’ 
said Chester. ‘‘ A wonderful flow of language 
you’ve got, I don’t think! Nice girl! Why, 


she’s the only girl in the world. She’s a 
pearl among women. She’s the most mar- 
vellous, astounding, beautiful, heavenly 


thing that ever drew perfumed breath.”’ 
He paused, as if his train of thought had 
been interrupted by an idea. ‘‘ Did you say 
that her brother’s name was Crispin ? ” 

aks did. Wily? 20935 

Chester gave vent to a few manly oaths. 

“ Doesn’t that just show you how things 
go in this rotten world ? ”’ 

“What do you mean ?” 

“I was at school with him.” 

“Surely that should form a solid basis 
for friendship ? ”’ 

“Should it ? Should it, by gad? Well, 
let me tell you that I probably kicked that 
blighted worm Crispin Blakeney a matter 
of seven hundred and forty-six times in the 
few years I knew him. He was the world’s 
worst. He could have walked straight into 
the Wrecking Crew and no questions asked. 
Wouldn’t it jar you? I have the luck to 
know her brother, and it turns out that 
we couldn’t stand the sight of each other.”’ 

‘Well, there is no need to tell her that.”’ 


Chester Forgets Himself 


“Do you mean 2. He gazed atane 


wildly. ‘‘Do you mean I might pretend 
we were pals?” 
“Why not? Seeing that he is in India, 


he can hardly contradict you.”’ 

“My gosh!” He mused for a moment. 
I could see that the idea was beginning to 
sink in. It was always thus with Chester. 
You had to give him time. “ By Jove, it 
mightn’t be a bad scheme at that. I mean, 
it would start me off with a rush, like being 
one up on bogey in the first two. And there’s 
nothing like a good start. By gad, I'll 
doute® 

“should” 

“Reminiscences of the dear old days 
when we were lads together, and all that 
sort of thing.”’ 

~ Precisely.” 

“ It-isnt: going sto “be easy, “mind you, - 
said Chester, meditatively. papi Ge licwrate gent 
because I love her, but nothing else in this 
world would make me say a civil word about 
the blister. Well, then, that’s settled.” Get 
on with the introduction ‘stuff, will you ? 
I’m in a hurry.” 


NE of the privileges of age is that 
() it enables a man to thrust his society 

on a beautiful girl without causing 
her to draw herself. up and say “Sir!” 
It was not difficult for me to make the 
acquaintance of Miss Blakeney, and, this 
done, my first act was to unleash Chester 
on her. 

“Chester,’’ I said, summoning him as he 
loafed with an overdone carelessness on 
the horizon, one leg almost inextricably 
entwined about the other, “I want you to 
meet Miss Blakeney. Miss Blakeney, this 
is my young friend Chester Meredith. He 
was at school with your brother Crispin. 
You were great friends, were you not?” 

““Bosom,’’ said Chester, after a pause. 

“Oh, really ?”’ said the girl. There was 
a pause. “ He is in India now.” 

** Yes,’’ said Chester. 

There was another pause. 

“Great chap,’”’ said Chester, gruffly. 
“Crispin is very popular,” said the girl, 
with some people.”’ 

““ Always been my best pal,’’ said Chester. 
SS ESeryt 

I was not altogether satisfied with the 
way matters were developing. The girl 
seemed cold and unfriendly, and I was afraid 
that this was due to Chester’s repellent 
manner. Shyness, especially when compli- 
cated by love at first sight, is apt to have 
strange effects on a man, and the way it had 
taken Chester was to make him abnormally 
stiff and dignified. One of the most charm- 
ing things about him was his delightful boyish 
smile. Shyness had caused him to iron this 
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out of his countenance till no trace of it 
remained. Not only did he not smile, he 
looked like a man who never had smiled and 
never would. His mouth was a thin, rigid 
line. His back was stiff with what appeared 
to be contemptuous aversion. He looked 
down his nose at Miss Blakeney as if she were 
less than the dust beneath his chariot- 
wheels. 

I thought the best thing to do was to leave 
them alone together to get acquainted. 
Perhaps, I thought, it was my presence that 
was cramping Chester’s style. I excused 
myself and receded. 


T was some days before I saw Chester 

again. He came round to my cottage 

one night after dinner and sank into a 
chair, where he remained silent for several 
minutes. 


The Wrecking Crew consisted of four 
retired business men who had taken up 
the noble game late in life because their 
doctors had ordered them air and exercise. 


“Well ? ’’ I said at last. 

“Eh?” said Chester, starting violently. 

‘Have you been seeing anything of Miss 
Blakeney lately ?”’ 

“You. bet +1 have.” 

“ And how do you feel about. heron 
further acquaintance ?”’ 

‘Eh?’ said Chester, absently. 

“Do you still love her ? ”’ 
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Chester came out of his trance. 

““ Love her ? ”’ he cried, his voice vibrating 
with emotion. ‘‘Of course I love her. 
Who wouldn’t love her? Id be a silly 
chump not loving her. Do you know,” 
the boy went on, a look in his eyes like that 
of some young knight seeing the Holy Grail 
in a vision, ““do you know, she is the only 
woman I ever met who didn’t overswing. 
Just a nice, crisp, snappy half-slosh, with 
a good full follow-through. And another 
thing. You'll hardly believe me, but she 
waggled almost as little as George Duncan. 
You know how women waggle as a rule, 
fiddling about for a minute and a half like 
kittens playing with a ball of wool. Well, 
she just makes one firm pass with the club 
and then bing! There is none like her, none.”’ 

“Then you have been playing golf with 
ets <. 

“Nearly every day.”’ 

‘How is your game ? ”’ 

‘Rather spotty. I seem to be mistiming 


titem.”. 

I was concerned. . 
a Ar dO hope, my ‘dear boy,’ I -said, 
earnestly, ‘that you are taking care to 


control your feelings when out on the links 


with Miss Blakeney. You know what you 
are like. I trust you have not been using 
the sort of language you generally employ 
on occasions when you are not timing them 
rights 
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_* Me ?*” said» Chester, horrified, »“~-Who}; 
me? You don’t imagine for a moment 
that I would dream of saying a thing that 
would bring a blush to her dear cheek, do 
you? Why, a bishop could have gone round 
with me and learned nothing new.”’ 

I was relieved. 

“How do you find you manage the 
dialogue these days ?’’ I asked. ‘‘ When I 
introduced you, you behaved—you will 
forgive an old friend for criticizing—you 
behaved a little like a stuffed frog with 


laryngitis. Have things got easier in that 
respect 7. 
“Oh, -yes.. I’m quite «the <prattlen mow: 


I talk about her brother mostly. I putin the 
greater part of my time boosting the tick. 
It seems to be coming easier. Will-power, 
I suppose. And then, of course, I talk a 
good deal about her mother’s novels.” 

“Have you read them ? ” 

“Every damned one of them—for her 
sake. And if there’s a greater proof of love 
than that, show me! My gosh, what muck 
that woman writes! That reminds me, 
I’ve got to send to the bookshop for her 
latest—out yesterday. It’s called ‘ The 
Stench. of Life.” -A sequel, I understand, 
to ‘ Grey Mildew.’ ”’ 

“ Brave lad,’’ 
‘‘ Brave, devoted lad ! ”’ 

“Oh, I’d do more than that -for her.” 
He smoked for awhile in silence. ‘‘ By the 
way, I’m going to propose to her to-morrow.” 

“ Already ? ”” 

~ Can’t putcit-ot} a sminurelonger..sIts 
been as much as I could manage, bottling 
it up till now. Where do you think would 
be® the best -place?- 1 mean}-1t's -notsine 
sort of thing you can do while you’re walking 
down the street or having a cup of tea. 
I thought of asking her to have a round with 
me and taking a stab at it on the links.” 

“You could not do better. The links— 
Nature’s cathedral.” 

“ Right-o, then ! 
I:comesout- 

‘J wish you luck, my boy,”’ I said. 


ND what of Felicia, meanwhile ? She 
was, alas, far from returning the de- 
votion which scorched Chester’s vital 

organs. He seemed to her precisely the 
sort of man she most disliked. From child- 
hood up Felicia Blakeney had lived in an 
atmosphere of highbrowism, and the type 
of husband she had always seen in her 
daydreams was the man who was simple and 
straightforward and earthy and did not 
know whether Artbashiekeff was a suburb 
of Moscow or a new kind of Russian drink. 
A man like Chester, who on his own state- 
ment would rather read one of her mother’s 
novels than eat, revolted her. And his 


I said, pressing his hand. 


I'll let you know how . 


Chester Forgets Himself 


warm affection for her brother Crispin set 
the seal on her distaste. 

.Felicia was a dutiful child, and she loved 
her parents. It took a bit of doing, but she 
did it. But at her brother Crispin she drew 
the line. He wouldn’t do, and his friends 
were worse than he was. They were high- 
voiced, supercilious, pince-nezed young men 
who talked patronizingly of Life and Art, 
and Chester’s unblushing confession that he 
was one of them had put him ten down and 
nine to play right away. 

You may wonder why the boy’s undeniable 
skill on the links had no power to soften 
the girl. The unfortunate fact was that all 
the good effects of his prowess were neutral- 
ized by his behaviour while playing. All her 
life she had treated golf with a proper 
reverence and awe, and in Chester’s attitude 
towards the game she seemed to detect 
a horrible shallowness. The fact is, Chester, 
in his efforts to keep himself from using 
strong language, had found a sort of relief 
in a girlish giggle, and it made her shudder 
every time she heard it. . 

His deportment, therefore, in the space of 
time leading up to the proposal could not 
have been more injurious to his cause. 
They started out quite happily, Chester 
doing a nice two-hundred-yarder off the 
first tee, which for a moment awoke the girl’s 
respect. But at the fourth, after a lovely 
brassie-shot, he found his ball deeply em- 
bedded in the print of a woman’s high heel. 
It was just one of those rubs of the green 
which normally would have caused him to 
ease his bosom with a flood of sturdy protest, 
but now he was on his guard. 

‘““Tee-hee !’’ simpered Chester, reaching 
for his niblick. ‘‘ Too bad, too bad!” and 
the girl shuddered to the depths of her soul. 

Having holed out, he proceeded to enliven 
the walk to the next tee with a few remarks 
on her mother’s literary style, and it was 
while they were walking after their drives 
that he proposed. 

His proposal, considering the circum- 
stances, could hardly have been less happily 
worded. Little knowing that he was rush- 
ing upon his doom, Chester stressed the 
Crispin note. He gave Felicia the impres- 
sion that he was suggesting this marriage 
more for Crispin’s sake than anything else. 
He conveyed the idea that he thought how 
nice it would be for brother Crispin to have 
his old chum in the family. He drew a 
picture of their little home, with Crispin for 
ever popping in and out like a rabbit. It 
is not to be wondered at that, when at 
length he had finished and she had time to 
speak, the horrified girl turned him down 
with a thud. 

It is at moments such as these that a man 
reaps the reward of a good upbringing. 
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In similar circum- 
stances those who 
have not had the 
benefit of a sound 
training in golf are 
too apt to go wrong. 
Goaded by the sud- 
den anguish, they 
take to drink, plunge 
into dissipation, and 
write overs” libre. 
Chester was merci- 
fully saved from this. 
I saw him the day 
after he had _ been 
handed the mitten, 
and was struck by 
the look of grim 
determination in his 
face. Deeply wounded 
though he was, I could 
see that he was the 
master of his fate and 
the captain of his 
soul, 

“T am sorry, my 
boy,’’ I said, sympa- 
thetically, when he 
had told me the pain- 
ful news. 

peer Cail: br De 
helped,”’ he replied, 
bravely. 

“Her decision was 
final ?”’ 

br Oulter. 

“You do not con- 
template having 
another pop at her? ”’ 

“No good. I know when I’m licked.”’ 

I patted him on the shoulder and said 
the only thing it seemed possible to say. 

‘““ After all, there is always golf.” 

He nodded. 

“Yes. My game needs a lot of tuning 
up. Now is the time to do it. From now 
on I go at this pastime seriously. I make 
it my life-work. Who knows?” he mur- 
mured, with a sudden gleam in his eyes. 
“ The Amateur Championship ‘i 

“The Open! ’’ I cried, falling gladly into 
his mood, 

“The American Amateur,’’ said Chester, 
flushing. 

“The American Open,” I chorused. 

‘No one has ever copped all four.”’ 

NO One: | 

‘Watch me!” said Chester Meredith, 
simply. 


T was about two weeks after this that I 
happened to look in on Chester at his 
house one morning. I found him about 

to start for the links. As he had foreshadowed 
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. & 


He found his ball deeply embedded in the print of a woman's 


high heel. 


in the conversation which I have just related, 
he now spent most of the daylight hours on 
the course. In these two weeks he had 
gone about his task of achieving perfection 
with a furious energy which made him the 
talk of the club. Always one of the best 
players in the place, he had developed an 
astounding brilliance. Men who had played 
him level were now obliged to receive two 
and even three strokes. The pro. himself, 
conceding one, had only succeeded in halving 
their match. The struggle for the Presi- 
dent’s Cup came round once more, and 
Chester won it for the second time with 
ridiculous ease. ; 

When I arrived, he was practising chip- 
shots in his sitting-room. I noticed that he 
seemed to be labouring under some strong. 
emotion, and his first words gave me the 
clne.3 

‘““She’s going away to-morrow,”’ he said, 
abruptly, lofting a ball over the whatnot on 
to the Chesterfield. 

I was not sure whether I was sorry or 
relieved. Her absence would leave a terrible 
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blank, of course, but it might be that it 
would help him to get over his infatua- 
tion. 

“ Ah!’ I said, non-committally. 

Chester addressed his ball with a well- 
assumed phlegm, but I could see by the way 
his ears wiggled that he was feeling deeply. 
I was not surprised when he topped his shot 
into the coal-scuttle. 

‘““She has promised to play a last round 
with me this morning,”’ he said. 

Again I was doubtful what view to take. 
It was a pretty, poetic idea, not unlike 
Browning’s ‘‘ Last Ride Together,” but I 
was not sure if it was altogether wise. 
However, it was none of my business, so I 
merely patted him on the shoulder and he 
gathered up his clubs and went off. 


WING to motives of delicacy I had 
©) not offered to accompany him on his 
round, and it was not till later that 
I learned the actual details of what 
occurred. At the start, it seems, the 


spiritual anguish which he was suffering» 


had a depressing effect on his game. He 
hooked his drive off the first tee and was 
only enabled to get a five by means of a 
strong niblick shot out of the rough. At 
the second, the lake hole, he lost a ball in 
the water and got another five. It was only 
at the third that he began to pull himself 
together. 

The test of a great golfer is his ability 
to recover from a bad start. Chester had 
this quality to a pre-eminent degree. A 
lesser man, conscious of being three over 
bogey for the first two holes, might have 
looked on his round as ruined. To Chester 
it simply meant that he had to get a couple 
of “‘ birdies”’ right speedily, and he set 
about it at once. Always a long driver, he 
excelled himself at the third. It is, as you 
know, an uphill hole all the way, but his 
drive could not have come far short of two 
hundred and fifty yards. A brassie-shot of 
equal strength and unerring direction put him 
on the edge of the green, and he holed out 
with a long putt two under bogey. He 
had hoped for a “ birdie’? and he had 
achieved an “ eagle.”’ 

I think that this splendid feat must have 
softened Felicia’s heart, had it not been for 
the fact that misery had by this time entirely 
robbed Chester of the ability to smile. 
Instead, therefore, of behaving in the whole- 
some, natural way of men who get threes 
at bogey five holes, he preserved a drawn, 
impassive countenance ; and as she watched 
him tee up her ball, stiff, correct, polite, but 
to all outward appearance absolutely in- 
human, the girl found herself stifling that 
thrill of what for a moment had been almost 
adoration. It was, she felt, exactly how her 
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brother Crispin would have comported him- 
self if he had done a hole in two under 
bogey. 

And yet she could not altogether check 
a wistful sigh when, after a couple of fours 
at the next two holes, he picked up another 
stroke on the sixth and with an_ inspired 
spoon-shot brought his medal-score down 
to one better than bogey by getting a two 
at the hundred-and-seventy-yard seventh. 
But the brief spasm of tenderness passed, 
and when he finished the first nine with two 
more fours she refrained from anything 
warmer than a mere word of stereotype 
congratulation. 

‘One under bogey for the first nine,’’ she 
said. ‘“‘ Splendid ! ”’ 

“One } under bogey! ”’ 
woodenly. 

“Out in thirty-four. 
for the,course 2 

Chester started. So great had been his 
preoccupation that he had not given a 
thought to the course record. He sud- 
denly realized now that the pro., who had 
done the lowest medal-score to date—the 
other course record was held by Peter 
Willard with a hundred and _ sixty-one, 
achieved in his first season—had gone out 
in only one better than his own figures that 
day. 

“ Sixty-eight,”’ he said. 

“What a pity you lost those strokes at 
the beginning !”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ said Chester. 

He spoke absently—and, as it seemed to 
her, primly and without enthusiasm—for the 
flaming idea of having a go at the course 
record had only just occurred to him. Once 
before he had done the first nine in thirty- 
four, but on that occasion he had not felt 
that curious feeling of irresistible force 
which comes to a golfer at the very top of his 
form. Then he had been aware all the 
time that he had been putting chancily. 
They had gone in, yes, but he had uttered 
a prayer per putt. To-day he was superior 
to any weak doubtings. When he tapped 
the ball on the green, he knew it was going 
to sink. The course record? Why not? 
What a last offering to lay at her feet! 
She would go away, out of his life for ever ; 
she would marry some other bird ; but the 
memory of that supreme round would 
remain with her as ong as she breathed. 
When he won the Open and Amateur for 
the second—the third—the fourth time, she 
would say to herself, ‘ I was with him when 
he dented the record for his home course ! ”’ 
And he had only to pick up a couple of 
strokes on the last nine, to do threes at 
holes where he was wont to be satisfied 
with fours. Yes, by Vardon, he would take 
a whirl at it. 


said Chester, 


What is the record 
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For a swift instant red-hot 
words rose to his lips, but 


he crushed them back. 
“'Tut!’’ said Chester. 


OU, who are acquainted with these links, 
will no doubt say that the task which 
Chester Meredith had sketched out for 

himself—cutting two strokes off thirty-five 
for the second nine—was one at which 
Humanity might well shudder. The pro. 
himself, who had finished sixth in the last 
Open Championship, had never done better 
than a thirty-five, playing perfect golf and 
being one under bogey. But such was Ches- 
ter’s mood that, as he teed up on the tenth, 
he did not even consider the possibility of 
failure. Every muscle in his body was 
working in perfect co-ordination with its 
fellows, his wrists felt as if they were made 
of tempered steel, and his eyes had just that 
hawk-like quality which enables a man to 
judge his short approaches to the inch. 
He swung forcefully, and the ball sailed 
so close to the direction-post that for a 
moment it seemed as if it had hit it. 

“Oo!” cried Felicia. 

Chester did not speak. He was following 
the flight of the ball. It sailed over the 
brow of the hill, and with his knowledge 
of the course he could tell almost the exact 
patch of turf on which it must have come 
to rest. An iron would do the business 
from there, and a single putt would give 
him the first of the “‘ birdies ”’ he required. 
Two minutes later he had holed out a six- 
foot putt for a three. 

“Qo!” said Felicia again. 
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Chester walked to the eleventh tee in 
silence. 

“No, never mind,” she said, as he stooped 
to put her ball on the sand. “I don’t think 
I'll play any more. I’d much rather just 
watch you.” 

“Oh, that you could watch me through 
life!’ said Chester, but he said it to him- 
self. His actual words were “ Very well! ”’ 
and he spoke them with a stiff coldness 
which chilled the girl. 

The eleventh is one of the trickiest holes 
on the course, as no doubt you have found 
out for yourself. It looks absurdly simple, 
but that little patch of wood on the right 
that seems so harmless is placed just in the 
deadliest position to catch even the most 
slightly sliced drive. Chester’s lacked the 
austere precision of his last. A hundred 
yards from the tee it swerved almost im- 
perceptibly, and, striking a branch, fell 
in the tangled undergrowth. It took him 
two strokes to hack it out and put it on the 
green, and then his long putt, after quivering 
on the edge of the hole, stayed there. For 
a swift instant red-hot words rose to his lips, 
but he caught them just as they were coming 
out and crushed them back. He looked at 
his ball and he looked at the hole. 

ik WoL. Said. Chester. 

Felicia uttered a deep sigh. That niblick- 
shot out of the rough had impressed her 
profoundly. If only, she felt, this superb 
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golfer had been more human! Already, 
after watching him play the last nine holes, 
she had picked up more pointers about 
the game than the pro. of her home club 
had been able to teach her in six months. If 
only she were able to be constantly in this 
nian’s society, to see exactly what it was 
that he did with his left wrist that gave that 
terrific snap to his drives, she might acquire 
the knack herself one of these days. For 
she was a Clear-thinking, honest girl, and 
thoroughly realized that she did not get the 
distance she ought to with her wood. With 
a husband like Chester beside her to stimu- 
late and advise, of what might she not be 
capable ? If she got wrong in her stance, 
he could put her right with a word. If she 
had a bout of slicing, how quickly he would 
tell her what caused it. And she knew that 
she had only to speak a word to wipe out 
the effects of her refusal, to bring him to 
her side. forever: 

But could a girl pay such a price ? When 
he had got.that.“ eagle’’ on the third, he 
had looked bored. When he had missed 
this last putt, he had not seemed to care. 


Tut! 22, What: a, word to, use sate suena 
‘moment! No, she felt sadly, it could not 
be done: To marry Chester Meredith, she 


told herself, would be like marrying a 
composite of Soames Forsyte, Sir Wil- 
loughby Patterne, and all her brother 
Crispin’s friends. She sighed and was 
silent. 


reviewed the situation swiftly, like a 

general before a battle. There were 
seven holes to play, and he had to do these 
in two better than bogey. The one that 
faced him now offered few opportunities. 
It was a long, slogging, dog-leg hole, and 
even Ray and Taylor, when they had played 
their exhibition game on the course, had 
taken fives. No opening there. 

The thirteenth—up a steep hill with a 
long iron-shot for one’s second and a 
blind green fringed with bunkers? Scarcely 
practicable to hope for better than a four. 


Ce standing on the twelfth tee, 


The fourteenth—into the valley with the 


ground sloping sharply down to the ravine ? 
He had once done it in three, but it had 
been a fluke. No; on these three holes he 
must be content to play for a steady bogey 
and trust to picking up a stroke on the 
fifteenth. 

The fifteenth, straightforward up to the 
plateau green with its circle of bunkers, 
presents few difficulties to the finished golfer 
who is on his game. A bunker meant 
nothing to Chester in his present conquering 
vein. His mashie-shot second soared almost 
contemptuously over the chasm and rolled 
to within a foot of the pin. He came to 
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the sixteenth with the clear-cut problem 
before him of snipping two strokes off bogey 
on the last three holes. 

To the unthinking man, not acquainted 
with the lay-out of our links, this would 
no doubt appear a tremendous feat. But the 
fact is, the Green Committee, with perhaps an 
unduly sentimental bias towards the happy 
ending, have arranged a comparatively 
easy finish to the course. The sixteenth 
is a perfectly plain hole with broad fairway 
and a down-hill run; the seventeenth, a 
one-shot affair with no difficulties for the 
man who keeps them straight; and the 
eighteenth, though its up-hill run makes it 
deceptive to the stranger and leads the 
unwary to take a mashie instead of a light 
iron for his second, has no real venom in it. 
Even Peter Willard has occasionally come 
home in a canter with a six, five, and seven, 
conceding himself only two eight-foot putts. 
It is, I think, this mild conclusion to a tough 
course that makes the refreshment-room 
of our club so noticeable for its sea of happy 
faces. The bar every day is crowded with 
rejoicing men who, forgetting the agonies of 
the first fifteen, are babbling of what they 
did on the last three. The seventeenth, 
with its possibilities of holing out a topped 
second, is particularly soothing. 

Chester Meredith was not the man to 
top his second on any hole, so this supreme 
bliss did not come his way; but he laid a 
beautiful mashie-shot dead and got a three ; 
and when with his iron he put his first well 
on the green at the seventeenth and holed 
out for a two, life, for all his broken heart, 
seemed pretty tolerable. He now had the 
situation well in hand. He had only to 
play his usual game to get a four on the last 
and lower the course record by one stroke. 

It was at this supreme moment of his life 
that he ran into the Wrecking Crew. 

You doubtless find it difficult to under- 
stand how it came about that if the Wreck- 
ing Crew were on the course at all he had 
not run into them long before. The ex- 
planation is that, with a regard for the 
etiquette of the game unusual in these 
miserable men, they had for once obeyed 
the law that enacts that foursomes shall 
start at the tenth. They had begun their 
dark work on the second nine, accordingly, 
at almost the exact moment when Chester 
Meredith was driving off at the first, and 
this had enabled them to keep ahead until 
now. When Chester came to the eighteenth 
tee, they were just leaving it, moving up 
the fairway with their caddies in mass 
formation and looking to his exasperated 
eye like one of those great race-migrations 
of the Middle Ages. Wherever Chester 
looked he seemed to see human, so to speak, 
figures. One was doddering about in the 
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long grass fifty yaras from the tee, others 
debouched to left and right. The course 
was crawling with them. : 

Chester sat down on the bench with a 
weary sigh. He knew these men. Self- 
centred, remorseless, deaf to all the prompt- 
ings of their better nature, they never let 
anyone through. There was nothing to do 
but wait. 

The Wrecking Crew scratched on. The 
man near the tee rolled his ball ten yards, 
then twenty, then thirty—he was im- 
proving. Ere long he would be out of range. 
Chester rose and swished his driver. 

But the end was not yet. The individual 
operating in the rough on the left had been 
advancing in slow stages, and now, finding 
his ball teed up on a tuft of grass, he opened 
his shoulders and let himself go. There 
was a loud report, and the ball, hitting a 
tree squarely, bounded back almost to the 
tee, and all the weary work was to do again. 
By the time Chester was able to drive, he 
was reduced by impatience, and the necessity 
of refraining from commenting on the state 
of affairs as he would have wished to 
comment, to a frame of mind in which no 
man could have kept himself from pressing. 
He pressed, and topped. The ball skidded 
over the turf for a meagre hundred yards. 

‘““D-d-d-dear me ! ”’ said Chester. 

The next moment he uttered a bitter laugh. 
Too late a miracle had happened. One of 
the foul figures in front was waving its club. 
Other ghastly creatures were withdrawing 
to the side of the fairway. Now, when the 
harm had been done, these outcasts were 
signalling to him to go through. The 
hollow mockery of the thing swept over 
Chester like a wave. What was the use of 
going through now ? He was a good three 
hundred yards from the green, and he 
needed bogey at this hole to break the record. 
Almost absently he drew his brassie from his 
bag; then, as the full sense of his wrongs 
bit into his soul, he swung viciously. 

Golf is a strange game. Chester had 
pressed on the tee and foozled. He pressed 
now, and achieved the most perfect shot of 
his life. The ball shot from its place as if 
a charge of powerful explosive were behind 
it. Never deviating from a straight line, 
never more than six feet from the ground, 
it sailed up the hill, crossed the bunker, 
eluded the mounds beyond, struck the turf, 
rolled, and stopped fifty feet from the hole. 
It was the brassie-shot of a lifetime, and 
shrill senile yippings of excitement and 
congratulation floated down from _ the 
Wrecking Crew. For, degraded though 
they were, these men were not wholly devoid 
of human instincts. 

Chester drew a deep breath. His ordeal 
was over. That third shot, which would 
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lay the ball right up to the pin, was precisely 
the sort of thing he did best. Almost from 
boyhood he had been a wizard at the short 
approach. He could hole out in two now on 
his left ear. He strode up the hill to his 
ball. It could not have been lying better. 
Two inches away there was a nasty cup in 
the turf; but it had avoided this and was 
sitting nicely perched up, smiling an invita- 
tion to the mashie-niblick. Chester shuffled 
his feet and eyed the flag keenly. Then 
he stooped to play, and Felicia watched him 
breathlessly. | Her whole being seemed to 
be concentrated on him. She had forgotten 
everything save that she was seeing a course 
record get broken. She could not have been 
more wrapped up in his success if she had had 
large sums of money on it. 


HE Wrecking Crew, meanwhile, had 
come to life again. They had stopped 
twittering about Chester’s brassie-Shot 

and were thinking of resuming their own 
game. Even in foursomes where fifty yards 
is reckoned a good shot somebody must be 
away, and the man whose turn it was to 
play was the one who had acquired from his 
brother-members of the club the nickname 
of the First Grave-Digger. 

A word about the human wen. He was— 
if there can be said to be grades in such a 
sub-species—the star performer of the 
Wrecking Crew. The lunches of fifty- 
seven years had caused his chest to slip 
down into the mezzanine floor, but he was 
still a powerful man, and had in his youth 
been a hammer-thrower of some repute. 
He differed from his colleagues—the Man 
With the Hoe, Old Father Time, and Consul, 
the Almost Human—in that, while they 
were content to peck cautiously at the ball, 
he never spared himself in his efforts to do it 
a violent injury. Frequently he had cut a 
blue dot almost in half with his niblick. 
He was completely muscle-bound, so that 
he seldom achieved anything beyond a 
series of chasms in the turf, but he was 
always trying, and it was his secret belief 
that, given two or three miracles happening 
simultaneously, he would one of these days 
bring off a snifter. Years of disappoint- 
ment had, however, reduced the flood of 
hope to a mere trickle, and when he took 
his brassie now and addressed the ball he 
had no immediate plans beyond a vague 
intention of rolling the thing a few yards 
farther up the hill. 

The fact that he had no business to play 
at all till Chester had holed out did not 
occur to him; and even if it had occurred 
he would have dismissed the objection as 
finicking. Chester, bending over his ball, 
was nearly two hundred yards away—or 
the distance of three full brassie-shots. 
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The First Grave-Digger did not hesitate. 
He whirled up his club as in distant days he 
had been wont to swing the hammer, and, 
with the grunt which this performance 
always wrung from him, brought it down. 

Golfers—and I stretch this term to include 
the Wrecking Crew—are a highly imitative 
race. The spectacle of a flubber flubbing 
ahead of us on the fairway inclines to make 
us flub as well; and, conversely, it is imme- 
diately after we have seen a magnificent shot 
that we are apt to eclipse ourselves. Con- 
sciously the Grave-Digger had no notion 
how Chester had made that superb brassie- 
biff of his, but all the while I suppose his 
subconscious self had been taking notes. At 
any rate, on this one occasion he, too, did 
the shot of a lifetime. As he opened his 
eyes, which he always shut tightly at the 
moment of impact, and started to unravel 
himself from the complicated tangle in 
whieh his follow-through had left him, he 
perceived the ball breasting the hill lke 
some untamed jack-rabbit of the Californian 
prairie. 

For a moment his only emotion was one 
of dreamlike amazement. He stood looking 
at the ball with a wholly impersonal wonder, 
like a man suddenly confronted with some 
terrific work of Nature. Then, as a sleep- 
walker awakens, he came to himself with a 
start. Directly in front of the flying pilule 
was a man bending to make an approach- 
shot. 

Chester, always a concentrated golfer 
when there was man’s work to do, had 
scarcely heard the crack of the brassie 
behind him. Certainly he had paid no 
attention to it. His whole mind was fixed 
on his stroke. He measured with his eye 
the distance to the pin, noted the down- 
slope of the green, and shifted his stance a 
little to allow for it.. Then, with a final 
swift waggle, he laid his club-head behind 
the ball and slowly raised it. It was just 
coming down when the world became full of 
shouts of “ Fore!” and something hard 
smote him violently on the seat of his plus- 
fours. 


HE supreme tragedies of life leave us 
momentarily stunned. For an instant 
which seemed an age Chester could not 

understand what had happened. True, he 
realized that there had been an earthquake, 
a cloud-burst, and a railway accident, and 
that a high building had fallen on him at 


the exact moment when somebody had shot . 


him with a gun, but these happenings would 
account for only a small part of his sensa- 
tions. He blinked several times, and rolled 
his eyes wildly. And it was while rolling 
them that he caught sight of the gesticula- 
ting Wrecking Crew on the lower slopes and 
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found enlightenment. Simultaneously, he 
observed his ball only a yard and a half 
from where it had been when he addressed 
it. 

Chester Meredith gave one look at his 
ball, one look at the flag, one look at the 
Wrecking Crew, one look at the sky. His 
lips writhed, his forehead turned vermilion. 
Beads of perspiration started out on his 
forehead. And then, with his whole soul 
seething like a cistern struck by a thunder- 
bolt, he spoke. 


Dimly he was aware of a _ wordless 
exclamation from the girl beside him, but 
he was too distraught to think of her now. 
It was as if all the oaths pent up within his 
bosom for so many weary days were strug- 
gling and jostling to see which could get out 
first. They cannoned into each other, they 
linked hands and formed parties, they got 
themselves all mixed up in weird vowel- 
sounds, the second syllable of some red-hot 
verb forming a temporary union with the 
first syllable of some blistering noun. 

4s '! I! Ht! 
cried Chester. 

Felicia stood staring at him. In her eyes 
was the look of one who sees visions. 
Chester, in part. 

A great wave of emotion flooded over the 
girl. How she had misjudged this silver- 
tongued man! She shivered as she thought . 
that, had this not happened, in another five 
minutes they would have parted for ever, 
sundered by seas of misunderstanding, she 
cold and scornful, he with all his music still 
within him. 

“Oh, Mr. Meredith!” she cried, faintly. 

With a sickening abruptness Chester 
came to himself. It was as if somebody 
had poured a pint of ice-cold water down 
his back. He blushed vividly. He realized 
with horror and shame how grossly he had 
offended against all the canons of decency 
and good taste. He felt like the man in one 
of those ‘‘What Is Wrong With This Pic- 
ture ?’’ things in the advertisements of the 
etiquette-books. 

“I beg—I beg -your pardon!” he 
mumbled, humbly. “Please, please, for- 


AE esas 


roared 


give me. I should not have spoken like 
that.”’ 

“You should! You should!” cried the 
girl, passionately.. ‘‘ You should have said 


all that and a lot more. That awful man 
ruining your record round like that! Oh, 
why am I a poor weak woman with prac- 
tically no vocabulary that’s any use for 
anything ? ”’ 

Quite suddenly, without knowing that 
she had moved, she found herself at his side, 
holding his hand. 
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Ji was as if all the oaths pent up within his bosom for so many weary days were 
struggling and jostling to see which could get out first. 


“Oh, to think how I misjudged you!’ sniggered when you foozled a shot. I see 
she wailed. “I thought you cold, stiff, it all now! You were keeping it in for my 
formal, precise. I hated the way you sake. Can you ever forgive me?” 

Vol. lxvii.—34. 
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Chester, as I have said, was not a very 
quick-minded young man, but it would 
have taken a duller youth than he to fail to 
read the message in the girl’s eyes, to miss 
the meaning of the pressure of her hand on 
his. 


“My gosh!” he exclaimed, wildly. ‘‘ Do 
you mean ? Do you think Pp Do 
you really ? Honestly, has this made 


a difference ? Is there any chance for a 
fellow, I mean ? ”’ 

Her eyes helped him on. He felt suddenly 
confident and masterful. 

“Look here—no_ kidding — will you 
marry me?” he:said: 

“L will ls bowillst. 

“Darling !”’ cried Chester. 

He: would have said more, but at this 
point he was interrupted by the arrival 
of the Wrecking Crew, who panted up full 
of apologies ; and Chester, as he eyed them, 
thought that he had never seen a nicer, 
cheerier, pleasanter lot of fellows in his 
life. His. Jheart:-warmed.-to =them.~— fie 
made a mental resolve to hunt them up 
some time and have a good long talk. 
He waved the Grave-Digger’s remorse airily 
aside. 

“+ Don’t- mention ‘it,’ hegsaid= se Not. at 
all. Faults on both sides. By the way, 
my fiancée, Miss Blakeney.” . 

The Wrecking Crew puffed acknowledg- 
ment. 

‘“ But, my dear fellow, 


) 


said the Grave- 


Digger, “it was—really it was—unfor- 
givable. . Spoiling your shot. Never 
dreamed- I would send the ball that 
distance. Lucky you weren’t playing an 


important match.” 

‘“But he was,’’? moaned Felicia. ‘‘ He 
was trying for the course record, and now 
he can’t break it.”’ 

The Wrecking Crew paled behind their 
whiskers, aghast at this tragedy, but Chester, 
glowing with the yeasty intoxication of love, 
laughed lightly. 

‘What do you mean, can’t. break bad! 
he cried, cheerily. ‘‘ I’ve one more shot.” 
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Chester Forgets Himself 


And, carelessly addressing the ball, he 
holed out with a ee flick of his mashie- 
niblick. 


HESTER, darling!”’ said Felicia. 
They were walking slowly through 


a secluded glade in the quiet even-_ 


fall. 
“Yes, -precious:?>’- 


Felicia hesitated. What she was going to 


say would hurt him, she knew, and her love 
was so great that to hurt him was agony. 

“Do you think——” she began. 
wonder whether It’s about Crispin.” 

“Good old Crispin !” 

Felicia sighed, but the matter was too 
vital to be shirked. Cost what it might, 
she must speak her mind. 

“Chester, darling, when we are married, 
would you mind very, vevy much if we 
didn’t have Crispin with us ail] the time ? ” 

Chester started. 

““Good Lord!’’ he exclaimed. 
you like him ? ” 

“Not very much,” confessed Felicia. 
“JT don’t think I’m clever enough for him. 
I’ve rather disliked him ever since we were 
children. But I know what a friend he is 
of yours 

Chester uttered a joyous laugh. 

“Friend of mine! Why, I can’t stand 
the blighter! I loathe the worm! I 
abominate the excrescence! I only pre- 
tended we were friends because I thought it 
would put me in solid with you. The man 
is a pest and should have been strangled at 
birth. At school I used to kick him every 
time I saw him. If your brother Crispin 
tries so much as to set foot across the 
threshold of our little home, I'll set the 
dog on him.” 

““My hero!” whispered Felicia. ‘We 
shall be very, very happy.’’ She drew her 
arm through his. ‘‘ Tell me, dearest,’’ she 
murmured, “all about how you used to 
kick Crispin at school.’ 

And together they wandered off into the 
sunset. 
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HOW I BUILD UP MY PARTS 


GEORGE GRAVES RALPH LYNN 
BILLY LEONARD PEGGY ONEIL STANLEY LUPINO 
HUNTLEY WRIGHT BINNIE HALE LESLIE HENSON 


In the following article several well-known comedy stars reveal their 
methods of getting laughs. They explain how they instil into every 
rdle for which they are cast those touches of originality and personality 
which have made them popular. Incidentally they relate some 
amusing anecdotes concerning the introduction of impromptu humour. 
It is interesting to note how very widely their methods differ. 


GEORGE GRAVES, 


Who created the famous character of Baron 
Popoff in “‘ The Merry Widow.” 


HEN anybody hands me the 
script of a new part in a new 
musicals comedy el feel = very 
much like a painter who has 

been given a blank canvas and instructed 
to paint a picture. I don’t know where to 
begin. 

I am not familiar with the ways of 
painters, but I imagine that after about an 
hour’s steady mastication of their beards 
they would run round to their clients and 
say, ‘“‘ Look here, old man, what sort of a 
picture do you want?” and in reply they 
would receive a vague sort of suggestion 
that perhaps a landscape might meet the 
case. Similarly, after I have read my 
“script ’’ (which is usually quite as ex- 
citing as reading the advertisement cn 
the back of a tram ticket) I begin to get 
hold of one or two useful situations which 
give me ideas for fresh comedy lines and 
i eagd o Vaesew Li .tryoout iat rehearsals 
—an absolute “acid test ’’—for the man 
who can make a producer laugh could send 
the Sphinx into hysterics ! 

Few people realize how much a comedian’s 
reputation depends upon his ability to 
build up a part.. 

When, for instance, a new comedian is 
discovered in a provincial company people 
are apt to ask, ““Why doesn’t he get a part 
in a West-end production ?’”’ In nine cases 
out of ten the answer is that, although 
he may be a funny performer, he is not an 
originator. 

Let me plunge into another simile. 
Humour is a tonic which any well-trained George Graves—and ‘‘ Baron Popoff.”” 
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man can dispense, but. comparatively few 
know how to make out the prescriptions. 
It’s comparatively easy to be funny with 
somebody else’s material, but to make the 
material itself is a difficult job. Nevertheless, 
if the humour in a musical comedy is to be 
at all spontaneous, it is the performer’s 
place to make it so, not the author’s. 

When I was first given the “ book’’ of 
my part in “The Merry Widow”’ it was so 
small that the management had the utmost 
difficulty in restraining me from rolling 
some tobacco in it and making a cigarette. 

But I got the idea firmly fixed into my 
head that Baron Popoff was rather a gay 
old dog—one of the has-beens—and the 
rest came to me, bit by bit, at rehearsals 
and during the run of the play. 

My fellow-actors know my little ways, 
and always do their best to encourage me. 


Up My Parts 


For instance, one night when I made my 
entrance looking somewhat becraggled, one 
of the characters thought he’d “draw” 
me by saying, ‘“‘Who have you _ been 
with ?” | 
Immediately, without further thought, I 
found myself replying, “‘My old friend 
Colonel Moppitt.’’? Now as soon as I had 
coined that name it seemed to open the 
idea-box, and I added, “‘ Yes—Colonel Mop- 
pitt—and my word he does /!’”’ The audience 
were good enough to encourage me by 
laughing at this, and another idea came to 
me, °* Yes," -T--said== “He -pours- whisky 
on his blotting-paper and uses it as chewing 


3) 


gum. They laughed again—and another 
idea arrived :- ““Hence’. thé ~ expression 
* Blotto; 4") saaded: 


And so I went on. When I get EOE like 
this there’s no stopping me. 


RALPH LYNN, 


Of ce 


ROM the comedian’s point of 

view, the ideal author for 

a farce—musical or other- 
wise—is the one who can 
write clever comedy situa- 
tions and mirth-provoking 
lines which will fit his 
particular style so per- 
fectly that not a word 
need be added or 
altered, and not a 
single piece of fresh 
“business:’’? need be 
introduced before the 
show is produced. But 
such an author has 
yet to be born. 

If he is born in my 
time and starts turning 
out his masterpieces be- 
fore I am playing “ grand- 
father’’ parts I am afraid 
I shall have to shoot him. 
He will be too good to live. 

Seriously, though, there are 
limits to an author’s capa- 
bilities, and comedians have 
so many personal whims 
as to how their parts 
should be played and 
written that they must 
be given ‘a Certain 
amount of licence if 
their performances are 
to be at all fresh and 
spontaneous in effect. 
The funny man who 
follows the book of a 


‘** Good heavens! What’s 
that? Oh, it’s only me!” 


Tons of Money’ fame. 


light musical comedy or a 
farce with parrot-like exact- 
ness is almost as bad as 
the musician who plays 
his compositions on a 
barrel-organ. 

I number many 
authors among my 
friends, and I must 
say that they are a 
kind and considerate 
race. As a rule they 
are quite willing to 
sit at rehearsals and 
suffer in silence whilst 

the comedian proceeds 
to mutilate the children 
of their brains almost be- 
yond recognition. Occa- 
sionally they may heave a 
sigh and murmur, ‘Ah, well, 
I suppose it’s for the best ”’; 
and if you had ever seen me trying 
to be funny at rehearsal you would 
probably sympathize with them. 
Take, for example, the highly successful 
farce “‘ Tons of Money.’”’ When I was first 
shown my :part in it, I was full of en- 
thusiasm. It was teeming with funny lines 
and good situations, but, being a comedian 
and not-an author, I saw the part for which 
I. was cast from an entirely fresh angle. 
It inspired me with all kinds of new ideas 
for further scraps of dialogue and pieces 
c¢ by-play.”’ 
I knew, however, that I was utterly in- 
capable of conveying these ideas to anybody 
else, so that it was hopeless for me to ask 
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the authors to make such alterations as I 
thought might improve the part according 
tOnatmy-patticular= interpretation. ~ So 1 
asked for carte blanche to revise the part 
as I thought fit, and every night, after 
rehearsal, for two solid weeks preceding the 
production of the play, Miss Yvonne 
Arnaud, the leading lady, and I would 
ensconce ourselves in the stage-manager’s 
room, sometimes until eleven o’clock, scrib- 
bling and scratching on the original script. 

By the time we had finished with it I 
began to wonder whether the authors would 
ever forgive us. But I am glad to say we 
are still on speaking terms. 

As you may know, I specialize in “ nervy ”’ 
parts. I am naturally of a somewhat jumpy 
temperament, so that this sort of thing comes 
easy to me. One day I was invited to visit 
a friend of mine who lived in an old country 
house which was said to be haunted. He 
seemed to revel in the idea that ghosts 
were about, but I simply hated the piace. 
Upon arrival I was conducted by a pale 


parlourmaid into a musty-looking drawing-_ 
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room, which was dimly illuminated by 
flickering candles, and as soon as I stepped 
through the door I saw a weird, cadaverous- 
looking apparition coming towards me. 

poNlye Godlee W hat’s that 277 -I-shrieked. , 
The apparition seemed equally startled at 
my appearance, for he did likewise. It was 
then that I realized that I was staring at my 
own reflection in a long mirror which stood 
immediately opposite the door. 

A few nights later, whilst playing in a 
dressing-room scene in ‘“ Hanky Panky,” I 
was fumbling absent-mindedly with the 
various toilet requisites on the dressing- 
table when I chanced to pick up a hand 
mirror. Glancing into it I instantly recog- 
nized my old friend the “apparition,” and, 
quite automatically, I exclaimed once again, 
*“Good heavens! What’s that ?”’.. Then, 
with a deep sigh of relief, I added, ‘Oh, 
it’s only me.”’ i 

The audience yelled with merriment—and 
thus, curiously enough, was added one of my 
most effective contributions to the building 
up of a part. 


BILLY LEONARD, 


Principal comedian in “ Catherine,” “ The Last Waltz,” 


and. other Gawety 


Theatre successes. 


AM not what is called a good “re- 


hearser,’’ and for this reason I fear that 


I must be responsible for many mana- 
gerial grey hairs. I hardly ever learn 
the actual words of the author’s 
script until just before the first 
night of a play, because I 
feel -that’. if «I. -*were -o 
“study”? a part too care- 
fully, reproducing exactly 
the same movements and 
inflections at each successive 
rehearsal, I should very 
soon become a mere autom- 
aton—a ribald ‘ Robot.’’ 

On the other hand, I 
don’t think it is fair that a 
producer should be ham- 
pered. at rehearsal by a 
comedian who insists upon 
going his own way without 
giving due thought to the 
performance as a_ whole. 
Besides, producers, as a rule, 
know what they are talking about, 
and the actor who thinks he has 
finished learning usually succeeds in proving 
that he has never learned anything at all. 
So I make it a rule to do exactly as I am 


told, and any fersonal touches I may intro- 
duce into the play when rehearsals are 
finished, are always additions, but never 
alterations. 
There is no means of predicting 
exactly what will make people 
laugh. Good comedy is es- 
sentially spontaneous. Most 
of my ideas for “‘ business ”’ 
come to me whilst actually 
Onthe stage. 2) Somes of 
them, I confess, have been 
quite accidental. 

For example, in a show 
called ‘‘ Soldier Boy ”’ Maisie 
Gay and myself had a 
dance which was inserted 
at” the- end Gol.one..ot. the 
acts. At rehearsals we had 
somehow overlooked the fact 
that, prior to “striking ”’ 
a scene, the stage hands 
always fasten all the doors 
to prevent them flying open 

and causing damage whilst the 
heavy.-;>-flats’’’, are), being . carried 
On the first night we came to the 


about. 
finish of the dance, tripped gaily towards 
one of the doors to make our exit, and, 


e 
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to our surprise, 
found that it 
was locked. So, 
still dancing, 
we crossed the 
stage and tried 
the opposite 
door. That also 
was locked. We 
tried hard to 
force it, but 
were obliged to 
give up the at- 
tempt and pass 
on to the next. 
There were five 
doors in all, 
and as we 
hurled _ our- 
selves against 
each of them 
withoutsuccess 
the laughter of 
the audience 
became louder 
and louder. 
Finally, just 

as the stage 

manager had 
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ringing down 
the curtain, 
one of the stage 
hands, seeing 
our plight, sud- 
denly unfas- 
tened the last 
door and we 
boct been 
through it pre- 
cipitately ! 

The follow- 
ing morning 
the dramatic 
critics were 
good enough to 
praises tite 
“exquisite 
comedy’’at the 
finish of the 
dance—and so, 
to please the 
Press and the 
public, Mr. De 
Courville, the 
producer, de- 
cided that we 
should con- 
tinne Tt o be 


~ lockedssin' 3 
nightly for the 
runofthe piece. 


decidedtodraw — One of the stage hands 


a veil over the = unfastened the door and 
catastrophe by we both fell through it 


precipitately.”’ 


PEGGY O'NEIL. 


Who created the delightful character of “Paddy the Next Best Thing.” 


thorough grasp of my lines, 


F I had-been older than I - 
--I put the manuscript aside 


am, I would have been Irish. 


That is to say, my parents 
were Irish, but they crossed 
over to America a few years 
before I was born. So I am 
an Irish-American—which, like 
“oPaddy, «1is° the ** next “best 
thing.”’ You will realize, there- 
fore, that it is as natural for 
me to play the part of an 
Irish girl as it would be for 
Sir James Barrie to appear as 
Maconochie. 

When I first met “ Paddy ” 
—my favourite character—in 
the script of Miss’ Gertrude 
Page’s play, it did not take me 
long to get acquainted with 
her. After a few rehearsals 
I came to understand her so 
perfectly that I knew exactly 
what she would do or say in 
any given circumstances. 

When I had obtained a 


until the first night of the 
production. Then I brought 
it out and propped it up on 
my dressing-table. Even then 
I had no occasion to refer to 
it, but it was a real comfort 
to know that it was there— 
something tangible to grasp 
should I be overcome by ner- 
vousness. Honestly, I have 
quite a sentimental affection 
for “scripts,” and I hoard 
them as a schoolgirl does her 
first love-letters—but I am 
digressing ! 

Well, as soon as I got into 
the “‘skin’”’ of the part, and 
the play was running smoothly, 
I began to add a few lines and 
to introduce little pieces of 


_by-play which had not been 


rehearsed. ‘Of course, I took 
care as a rule that these should 


a 
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be in keeping with the character of a little 
Irish girl—but one particular night I got 
excited and made an amusing faux pas. 

High above the doorway of what was 
supposed to be my home hung a magnificent 
pair of antlers. This 
night, acting upon a 
sudden impulse,. I 
snatched off my tam- 
o’-shanter and hurled 
it up into the air. To 
my surprise, and to 
the obvious delight 
of the audience, it 
remained suspended . 
upon the majestic 
antlers! A champion 
quoits player could 
not have thrown it 
better}. T-iwas so 
amused and excited 
at the discovery of 
my latent talent asa 
juggler that I turned 
to;-the:others- -on 
the stage and said, 
““Sure—did you see 
that:?-< Vil bet you 
a nickel I couldn’t 
do it again.” 

For the moment I 
didn’t realize that 
I had committed a 
grave error in mak- 
ing an Irish girl talk 
about a “ nickel ’’— 
until a voice from the 
stalls shouted, “‘ Say, 
honey, I[’ll bet you a 
nickel you could! ”’ 

It is, of course, very 
rarely that a note of 
pathos is struck by 


was also the outcome of an unrehearsed 
effect. In the scene where Paddy is working 
- in the dispensary of a London doctor there 
is a great deal of fun and laughter until her 
lover asks her whether she wouldn’t like 


STANLEY LUPINO. 


The Drury Lane pantomime star and creator of many réles tn revue 
and musical comedy. 


HEN preparing a new show I try, first 
of all, to bear in mind that humour 
should be, so to speak, democratic. I 

do not believe in playing to the gallery—and 
I believe still less in playing to the stalls. 
An audience is composed of a varied assort- 
ment of people of different classes, but if 


Peggy O'Neil as “ Paddy ”’ in the dispensary scene. 
accident. Yet one of Rot ee ers 
the most tense pieces of acting in “‘ Paddy ”’ 
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to be back once more in her old home in 
Ireland. Paddy’s beloved home has been 
sold, and the memory of it brings a lump 
to her throat. She makes no reply. 

Now, when an audience have been laugh- 
ing and laughing 
until they are almost 
hysterical, it isa very 
difficult thing to pull 
them up _ suddenly 
with tas ctouch ~ of 
pathos, and for the 
first few nights I 
found this piece of 
acting rather trying. 
In stage slang, I knew 
I could “‘hold’”’ them, 
but it was difficult to 
“get ”’ them—to grip 
their attention and 
make them feel the 
sudden change of 
emotion. 

But as soon as I 
gave up worrying 
about the technique 
and concentrated 
upon making myself 
believe that I really 
was Paddy, the diff- 
culty was instantly 
OVvercomes - <\S; athe 
actor who was play- 
ing opposite. “me 
spoke his lines, I pic- 
tured the old home 
as he described it, 
and I actually felt a 
HN Dar ise. 1g: INy 
tbr oa, te (At. that 
moment a large glass 
bottle I had in my 
hands fell to the floor 
| ; with a crash. The 
effect was almost electric. In an instant 
the laughter of the audience had given place 
to a tense silence, and they were in sympathy 
with Paddy.. The crash of the bottle had 
sobered them—it had made them feel just 
as I felt, and just as I wanted them to feel. 


the spirit of true comedy 
is to prevail, it should 
laugh as a body, and 
not’ as’ a number of 
separate sections. 
iglt~edoesn ft aiconcern 
me.at all whether a 
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situation, or a sketch, or a piece of dialogue 
is what some people call “‘ West-endy,” or 
whether it will appeal to “the gods.” 
Either itis * funny “or it- 4s -not.tunny. 
Although audiences do vary to some extent 
in different theatres, a comedian who knows 
his job and whose performance is clean should 
—and generally does—appeal to stalls and 
gallery simultaneously. 

But that does not mean that he should 
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study of the “ book.” Asa slight example 
of the value of scenery in comedy, I well 
remember the fun Will Evans and myself 
extracted from a nursery scene in the 
Drury Lane pantomime, “‘The Babes in 
the Wood,’’ a few years ago. We were 
the babes, and Lily Long, who played the 
nurse, was supposed to be putting us to 
bed. As this little piece of comedy did 
not take place until the middle of that 


‘ | was standing upright on the bed when I lost my balance and toppled out of the window.” 


either confine his attention to broad knock- 
about comedy or go to the other extreme 
by depending entirely upon subtle and witty 
lines. Rather he should try to strike the 
happy medium in both directions. Speak- 
ing from a purely personal point of view, 
I have found that a comic fall, if really well 
done, will extract just as much laughter 
from the stalls as from the gallery, and that, 
on the other hand, a really witty line will 
‘get over 
In other words, -I think it is best to try to 
appeal to human nature, and not to try 


to flatter one section of an audience at the, 


risk of insulting the others. 

Strange though it may seem, the first 
thing I do when I commence to study a new 
part is to look at the scenery. . The “‘ atmo- 
sphere ”’ 
far more important than that of the theatre 
itself. A staircase in a convenient position, 
a window here, a lampshade there, will 
give me more ideas than several hours’ hard 


” to all parts of the theatre. . 


of a particular setting’ is, to me, 


‘particular scene, the bed was made up 
to look as though it were occupied, and 
there was a hole cut in the scenery beneath 
the bed (and concealed by the valance) to 
enable us to make our way into it unobserved 
by the audience, just before we were due to 
be “‘ discovered.”’ 

One night, whilst in a particularly foolish 
mood, I was standing upright on the bed 
when I lost my balance and toppled out of 
the window. Anxious not to spoil the end 
of the scene by such an abrupt exit, I 


immediately crawled back to the stage 


through the hole in the scenery. Mean- 
while, Lily Long, fearing that I had hurt 
myself, had rushed anxiously to the window. 
Her surprise when she turned round and 
found me lying snugly tucked up in the bed 
was quite unassumed, and therefore all the 
funnier. She laughed, Will Evans laughed, 
I laughed, and the audience yelled. Need- 
less to say, that incident was retained for the 
run of the pantomime. 


ro 
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HUNTLEY WRIGHT, 


Principal comedian at Daly’s Theatre. 


SHOULD like to preface my remarks by carefully against another. The performer 
emphasizing that the plays produced at who wants “all the fat ”’ is like the football 
Daly’s Theatre differ from the majority half-back who wants to do the centre- 
of modern musical comedies in that they do  forward’s job as well as his own. He spoils 
not contain what I call “‘go as you please”” the game. Therefore, when I am given the 
Paltoone. bheyare, inv fact. the Pesciiper orea part, Ll study it 
nearest approach to light opera carefully and endeavour to soak 
we have in this country—with the myself in the atmosphere of 
exception of the Gilbert and the play. Any additions or 
Sullivan operas—and they are alterations that may be necessary 
written and constructed with a are only made subject to the 
great deal of care and thought. author’s approval. When prepar- 
The comedian who is cast for ing for the véle of a Chinaman in 
a part in a show of this descrip- “San Toy,” I spent several 
tion must make a really serious hours each day at the 
study of the character he is to Chinese Legation for 
portray or the whole atmo- nearly a month in 
sphere of the play will be order to understand 
destroyed. the character, his 
Extravagant buffoonery clothes and his 
and topical references to mannerisms, 
Selishy ear "foe Although I have, 
Beckett’? may be_ ad- VD the. pa s-t, 
mirable in a. farcical played many 
comedy or a revue, but parts in which 
they are entirely out of broader comedy was 
place in, say, a play like essential, I cannot say 
‘““Madame Pompadour,’ that I have enjoyed them 
which is an historically cor- nearly as much as ‘those 
rect representation of life which have given me an 
in France round about. the opportunity for careful 
yeor 1760. Just imagine the character study. 
effect if, after the author, My devotion to detail 
the lyric writer; the pro- has often been the sub- 
ducer, the scenic.artist, and ject of good-natured 
the costumier have taken chaff from my fellow- 
considerable pains to study actors. Quite recently 
the period in order to be’ faithful a friend who had seen me 
to detail, an over-ambitious in “‘Madame Pompadour ”’ 
“funny man” were to make a thought he had “caught me 
faux pas and destroy the. entire out ”’ because I had introduced 
illusion. So I think it is worth mto: my. part’ a 
while for any performer who reference to the 


2» 


really enjoys his work to do his “Hallelujah 
utmost to see that everything Caio u's.7 
he does or says in order to which‘ he 


raise laughs shall be “in the 
picture.”’ | 

The secret of success in a 
production of the type likely 
to appeal to an_ educated 
audience is team work. . The 


imagined to 
be a compara- 
tively recent 
A | composition. 
| — Subsequent 
research re- 


comedian must realize that the As Calicot in vealed that 
play was not written for him “Madame | “The Mes- 
alone—he is only part of the Pompadour. Saar Of 
mosaic—and if at first sight . which the 


his part seems thin and lacking humour, chorus is a 
he must remember that the author, who Petty was 
is usually a man of experience, aims at Huniley Wright written in 
the general effect, balancing one character in private life. 1741 — when 
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Madame Pompadour was twenty; so I won 
my bet. 

Again, it is important that a comedian’s 
make-up should be put on properly. To my 
mind, a badly-fitting wig or any other fault 
that emphasizes artificiality destroys the 
illusion. Although my make-up is not in any 
sense an attempt at disguise, I like to feel 
that it is convincing. I do not want the 
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audience to say to one another at my first 
entrance, "i hisivis Siiuntley Ww agit. — sel 
would rather they regarded me as Calicot,: 
the Poet, or whatever character Iam playing. 
In other words, when portraying a character 
vole, I try to convey not my own personality, 
but that of the character for which I am cast. 
Therein lies the subtle difference between the 
comedian and the humorist. 


BINNIE HALE, 


Daughter of Robert Hale, and now a talented 
star in her own right. 


URING the first few years of my stage 


career I was privileged to work under the - 


expert guidance of the late Sir Charles 
Hawtrey and other past-masters of dramatic 
technique. Naturally, I was so absorbed in 
learning what they had to tell me that I 
did not have much opportunity to think 
about building up my parts. Nevertheless, 
as soon as rehearsals were over I began, 
unconsciously, to develop my own little 
mannerisms and movements, and it was a 
great delight to find that I was gradually 
getting into the way of adding my own 
“laughs ”’ to the parts I was playing. 
In ‘ My Nieces,”’ for example, I was play- 
ing the part of a “ flapper ’”’ schoolgirl, and 


In an imitation of Beatrice Lillie singing ‘‘ Snoops 
the Lawyer.” 


Wonderfully made up as M'ss 
José Collins. 


there was a scene in which 
~ Uncle2”~ (Ralph Evan 
was supposed to enter the 
room and _ discover me 
writing busily at a desk. 
One night, just for a joke, 
I got hold of the scratchi- 
est pen I have ever seen— 
or heard—and just as Ralph Lynn was 
about to enter I commenced to scratch 
away as furiously as possible, making the 
most appalling noise and setting every- 
body’s. teeth “ on’ edge.> ‘To iy surprise, 
the sound penetrated to all parts of the 
theatre, and there came a tremendous roar 
of laughter. “‘Uncle’’ Ralph was rather 
disconcerted, but his ready humour came 
to his rescue, and in his typically nervous 
style he suddenly exclaimed, ‘“‘Hark! Mice 
—with clogs on!” That set the audience 


Binnie Hale—a 
studio portrait. 
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laughing again, and after that the scratchy 
pen became an important item among the 
properties of the play. 

In revue, of course, one has an even greater 
opportunity to develop a part—or, rather, 
several parts—involving careful character 
study. When I was first rehearsing the part 
of the poverty-stricken Cockney girl in the 
Embankment scene from ‘ Puppets,’’ for 
instance, I pictured the character so vividly 
in my mind’s eye that I knew exactly the 
clothes she should wear; and I even went so 
far as to decide that unless I could get a 
particular style of coat I should never 
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““feel’’ the part properly. It took several 
weeks of searching in secondhand clothes 
shops to find the right coat, but we succeeded 
at last, and as soon as I put it on I felt as 
though I had instantly become the character 
I was trying to portray. 

With mimicry it is just the same. I can 
give a passable imitation of, say, Miss 
José Collins in my own clothes—but dress 
me so that I look something like her and 
the impersonation is heaps easier. 

Yes, if you ask me what I consider the 
most helpful item in building up a part, 
my answer is ‘‘ Clothes.” 


LESLIE HENSON. 


AM not, as a rule, what you 
would calla methodical man. 
I have upon occasions been 

caught in the absent-minded 
act of trying to put my shirt 
on over my braces. But when 
it comes to the serious busi- 
ness of building up a part, Iam 
the most systematic soul alive. 
It may be difficult for you to. 
understand how spontaneous 
humour can be born of system- 
atic preparation, -but- I--have 
found by -experience that 
system pays. ' (Correspondence 
colleges for courses in comedy 
please note.) 

Yis, there is method in my madness, 
though some people declare there is madness 
in my methods. Anyhow, I’ll describe them 
to you, then you can judge for yourselves. 

When first I receive the script of a new 


part I take it home with me and read it. 


in bed. When I have absorbed the details 
of. the plot and made up my mind as to 
how the particular character for-which I 
am chosen should be portrayed, I some- 
times sit down and elaborate the story, 
developing the fellow’s full history from 
childhood upwards, drawing upon my 
imagination for his idiosyncrasies and 
mannerisms until I feel that I know him as 
a bosom friend. That helps me to ensure 
that all my “ gags’”’ and by-play shall be 
quite in keeping with the character. 
Another evening with the “script’”’ 
enables me to memorize the salient features 
of the part, and I am now ready for re- 
hearsals. At rehearsals, provided I am “in 
the mood,’’ I endeavour to introduce as 
much spontaneous fun as possible into my 
work, whilst Mr. Christy, my secretary, 
dresser, and personal adviser, stands in the 
wings and makes a note of any new lines I 
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may happen to introduce into 
the® play. .From- his ‘notes I 
am able to revise the “ book.”’ 
Instead of scribbling all over 
the script I now sit down and 
type .-out, .a complete . copy 
of my revised part, which is 
fitted into a loose-leaf prompt 
book. 

Thus the part is built up day 
by day, and as alterations and 
additions are made I re-type 
the necessary pages and insert 
them in my prompt book. This 
continues until the show has been 
running perhaps a fortnight or 
more, by which time I am usually 
fairly satisfied with the part as it stands, 


-and further alterations (except for minor 


topical “‘ gags’’) are few and far between. 
Thus, on the last night of the show my 
prompt book is as clean and orderly as ever, 
and, what is most important, perfectly 
legible... I hope-you’ll excuse. me patting 
myself on the back about this, but it’s the 
only little bit of system in my muddled 
life, so I feel justified in letting the world 
know about it. Incidentally, it may interest 
you to know that copies of my prompt 
book are sent out to other comedians who 
are playing my -parts on tour all. over the 
world, so that those who see the touring 
companies are certain of getting an almost 
exact replica of the original West-end pro- 
ductions. wei Ke 

“ By-play,’’ clowning, silent humour— 
such as drinking the canary’s. water or 
using a loaf of bread as a walking stick— 
are usually introduced during the run of the 
show. Which leads me to a true story. which 
I’ve been bursting to. tell you. 

When “Yes, Uncle”’ was first produced, 


-I had a scene with a clever young girl who 


was then an inexperienced novice, but is 
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now a tamous star. I don’t think she’ll mind 
if I tell you—her name is Margaret Banner- 
man. She had to speak a line, “‘ I am going 
to buy a petticoat,’’ and one evening, when I 
happened to feel particularly flippant, I 
replied, ‘‘ Petticoat? Certainly, madam ; 
step this way.’’ I then proceeded in dumb 
show to go through the movements of 
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This was one of the most successful bits 
of ‘‘ business ’’ I have ever introduced, and 
seemed to tickle the audience immensely. 
I made a mental note to keep it in the 
show for the rest of the run. : 

Judge of my astonishment, therefore, 
when, on the following night, Miss Banner- 
man spoke her lines and walked off the 
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“| then proceeded in dumb show to go through the movements of the typical draper’s assistant.” 


the typical draper’s assistant—taking down 
the imaginary goods from an imaginary 
shelf, making out an imaginary bill, getting 
it signed by an imaginary shopwalker, 
placing it with imaginary money in an 
imaginary wooden ball and sending it along 
imaginary wires, v7d the dress circle, to an 
imaginary pay desk, tying up the imaginary 
parcel, watching the return of the imaginary 
ball with imaginary change, and so on. 


stage! Afterwards I remonstrated witb 
her. ‘What about the ‘selling the 
petticoat’ business I did last night?” J] 
said. 

‘“QOh,”’ she said, with sweet innocence, . 
“did you want to do that again ? I thought 
you were only just fooling.” 

And she seemed quite surprised when I 
gently pointed out that “just fooling ”’ 
was the very thing I was paid to do. 
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HE porter who handled little Miss 
Baker’s baggage at the railway 
terminus summed her up with one 
glance. To him, cynically expert 

in swift classification, spinster-ladies were 
sharply divisible into the “‘’oly terrors ”’ 
and the “softies.” Little Miss Baker, in 
cotton gloves and a dowdy hat, was quite 
obviously a “‘softie.’’ 
fussily-reiterated’ injunctions to be quite 
sure her trunks were labelled to Chipping 
Knoxton and not to Lower Knoxton with 


the prospective consolation of touching: his: 


cap and saying, in an. aggrieved voice, 
‘“What’s this, lidy ?”’ to whatever coin she 
might produce. 

But, as he put her into her first-class 
compartment with a reminder that she 
should change at Hadworth Junction, even 
his hardened effrontery failed to query the 
tip she gave him. He went off, crediting her 
with a generosity of spirit that was, in fact, 


undeserved ; Miss Baker was still thinking 


in terms of the five-franc and ten-lire notes 
extorted from her by a long succession of 
French and Italian railway servants. 

For little Miss Baker was returning from 
the great adventure of her life. For 
eighteen months she had been wandering, 
quite alone, from place to place of France, 
Italy, and Switzerland ; staying, sometimes 
for months, so long as the mood of sojourn 
held her, moving on again as fancy coun- 


selled. The retrospect of it thrilled her yet: 


with its incredible audacity. 
Miss Baker belonged to that genus of 


mouse-like spinsters whose age, during most _ 


of their life, remains indeterminately between 
twenty-seven and forty. Actually, she was 
yet six months from thirty-three. Had she 
ever acquired the knack of placing instead 
of jamming the hat upon her head; had 


He endured her 


she ever purchased her clothes with any 
other criterion’ than that of their wearing 
qualities ; had she ever conceived of herself 
as a young woman upon whom a masculine 
eye might by any possibility rest with 
interest; had a benevolent tyrant of a 
Frenchwoman got hold of her, stripped her 
to the skin, re-clothed her, taught her to 
walk as though she had at least an equal 
right upon this earth—she might have been 
revealed, to her own astonished reflection 
in the mirror, as distinctly attractive. 
There was a candour in her shy grey eyes, a 
purity of outline in the curve from cheek 
to chin, a winsomeness in the smile of her 
sensitive little mouth, a something in the 
slimness of her figure, that were potentialities 
masked at the best of times by the drabbling 
inelegance of her attire and the wispy 
untidiness of the fair hair that escaped from 
its screwed-up_ bunch. As, demurely, 
diffidently but courageously, she “did ”’ the 
sights, the kindest of those who noticed her 
called her “‘quaint.’’ And so it happened 
that, after all that long journeying, she 
returned as friendless as she had started. 

In that second-class hotel at Perugia, 
indeed, there had been a pathetic little 
middle-aged man, shyer even than herself, 
who, after much clearing of his throat, had 
ventured on a remark about Raphael’s 
Fresco and then, emboldened, had suggested 
a walk to see the sunset-view from the 
Frontone Garden. He had left next day, 
and that had been her nearest approach to 
any intimacy of companionship. 

In Paris she had sat innccently at the 
outside tables of boulevard cafés and 
watched the unceasing stream of humanity 
flow past, as unspoken-to as though she 
were in solitude upon a river-bank. In the 
Bois de Boulogne she had hovered shyly 
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outside the railings of the Pré Catalan and 
caught a glimpse of beautifully-dressed girls 
‘and immaculate young men dancing toa 
strident, clashing, weirdly moaning music 
beyond the umbrella-shaded tables crowded 
with equally elegant men and women 
chattering over afternoon tea. At Montreux 
the lake-steamer had been invaded by a 
swarm of young people returning from a 
tennis tournament, blazers and white flan- 
nels mingling with white knee-short frocks 
and fillet-bound pretty heads, laughing and 
joking together in happy confidence that 
the world was made for them, from whose 
propinquity she had unaccountably slunk 
away to the second-class. In Venice, sitting 
in her gondola, she had seen the other 
gondolas glide past, each with its pair of 
lovers lazy in the cushions. In Florence 
she had come upon, with a peculiar little 
shock, honeymooners furtively squeezing 
hands ina pretence of looking at the pictures ; 
in Rome she had lookéd away awkwardly 
from the arm-embraced couples — going 
dreamily in the twilight to the balustrade of 
the Pincio Hill, had renounced, herself, that 
view across the deep-lying immensity of the 
city to the misty dome of St. Peter’s, and 


the flashing red, white, and green light 


distant on the Janiculum. 

In-general she had avoided such places. 
Her best memories were those of the vast 
solitude of Versailles on a. Wednesday, of 
the old-world conical-towered battlements 
of Dijon, of a little deep-roofed village high 
up among flower-studded meadows. that 
lapped at the white austerity of the Alps, of 
the quiet colonnaded antiquity of Treviso, 
of the uplifted peace of Assisi on a May 
morning, of the little hotel at Capri when the 
steamer-tourists had gone and the-jingling 
cab-horses went slowly up the steep hill. 
The places of fashionable resort afflicted 
her with a humiliating feeling of exclusion. 
She had looked at the exquisitely-dressed 
people unembarrassed upon the terraces of 
first-class hotels with a curious feeling that 
either they or she were not real; they 
belonged to another world—the world of the 
heroes and heroines of those novels whose 
perusal led her into day-dreams from which 
she awakened with a blush. If, setting out, 
a faint unacknowledged, anticipation of 
personal romance had lurked in her, it had 
long ago been killed. No one would ever 
take any notice of her. That was settled. 

She leaned back now in her seat, watching 
the telegraph-posts flash past and the fields 
pivot upon the middle-distance, wondering, 
with a tremulcus pride in her achievement, 
what would be her reception in Chipping 
Knoxton. It might be anticipated that the 
vicar would invite her to give a lantern- 
lecture of her experiences, as Miss Smithson 


The Sinner 


had done. Of course, she would refuse! 
She could not conceive herself standing up 
on a platform, and, besides, her memories 
were too precious to be crudely exhibited in 
public. Even from the prospect of the tea- 
parties where Miss Smithson, Mrs. Whitting- 
hame, and the other female dragons of the 
village would hypocritically admire, and 
secretly be scandalized by, her audacity, 
she shrank sensitively. But she would have 
to nerve herself to it. She must take up 
her life again. 


ER mind went back to the inception of 
her great adventure. It had been on 
her thirty-first birthday. She had 

waked up to memory of the anniversary— 
had shed a solitary little tear as she sipped 
her bedside tea. There had been no letters 
on the tray for her. It was absurd, of course ; 
there was no one to write to her—but the 
sense of isolation had been illogically acute. 

She had relapsed back to her pillows, and 
reviewed her life, past, present, and future. 
Here in this quiet, ivy-mantled house, where 
for so many years she had nursed her invalid 
widowed mother, she would fritter out her 
existence, uncared for, unimportant, to a 
lonely old age. She revolted from it 
frightened. The mood of revolt was still 
upon her as she dressed, looked out upon 
the placid meadows at the termination of 
the village street. And then suddenly the 
‘idea had flashed into her, making her sit 
down abruptly in the nearest chair, fluttering 
breathlessly, her heart thumping, as she 
contemplated it. 

Why shouldn’t she do something—travel ? 
Other women travelled, went almost famili- 
arly to that scarcely imaginable Continent ; 
Miss Smithson, Miss Carruthers, Mrs. Mar- 
court. Why not she? She had money 
enough. Her mother had been dead more 
than a year—she was out of mourning. 
The project took shape in her, tempting her 


so that she felt swimmy-headed. Why not. 
she ? She surrendered, with a little thrill of: 


fear at herself, overcame the fear with a 
daring boldness. She also would travel, 
but she would not go, snubbed and in- 
significant, with a conducted party, as did 
Miss Smithson and the rest. She would 
travel alone, independent, staying where she 


liked, as long as she liked, going where she © 


liked. She would go at once before resolu- 
tion failed in her. Trembling at her own 
audacity, her head sizzling like soda-water 
in a glass in the excitement that flushed her 
cheeks, she had rung the bell for Mrs. 
Harrison, her immemorial housekeeper, had 
convulsed that portly body with incredulity. 
““You don’t mean it, Miss Christabel ! ”’ 
But she had meant it; at a screwed-up 
tension of resolve had ignored the shocked 
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It was a baby! 


-expostulations, the lifted eyebrows, of the 
elder ladies of the village, had departed, to 
relax only when the “first ordeal of the 
French Customs had been passed and 
Amiens Cathedral—she had read about 
Amiens—was brought into visibility by the 
alarmingly bumping, swaying train. 

And now she was going back, underneath 
her treasured memories secretly perhaps a 
little disillusioned. Her heart was still 
empty. It had no business to ache. She 
was not one of those for whom the great 
affair of life had any use. An essential 
little touch of magic had been left out of her 
composition. 

She duly changed at Hadworth Junction, 
waited on the platform for the branch-line 
train to Chipping Knoxton. It came in, 
simultaneous with another express. In 
an instant the platform was overrun with 


a seething, jostling mass of travellers trying 
to go rapidly in conflicting directions. 
Flustered by the sudden clamour, by the 
raucously strident voices of porters shouting 
strings of stations in a menace of imminent 
departure as they slammed-to the carriage- 
doors with unnerving violence, she pushed 
her way through the crowd and found 
herself suddenly hoisted by a brusque and 
harassed porter into an empty first-class 
carriage just in front of her. A rather nice- 
looking young woman had the moment before 


got out of it, carefully closed the door 


behind her, and then run, as if in great haste, 
along the platform towards the London 
express. But Miss Baker did not remember 
that till later. 

At the moment her senses were in a blur 
from the bustle of that platform and the 
unexpected man-handling of that officious 
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porter. She sat down, dizzily, panting a 
little. Then, as she recovered clarity, she 


noticed a white shawl lying heaped upon the 
seat. Someone—that young woman—had 
forgotten it. She went to pick it up, with 
the intent of handing it over to the railway 
officials. To her surprise, the heap was 
comparatively solid to the touch. 
moved it. It was heavy. Ji was a baby! 
And then, with horrified alarm, she noticed 
that the train was already moving fast out 
of the station. 

What should she do? There was no 
corridor, along which she might reach the 
guard. Pull the communication cord ?— 
or wait till the next station? There were 
two, widely-spaced, between Hadworth 
Junction and Chipping Knoxton—Nether- 
way and Princes Pelham. -At Netherway 
she would call the guard. She bent down 
over that white bundle, steadying it with 
one hand lest the jolting of the train over 
the points should shake it off the seat, 
looked down at the tiny face. ~’As .she 
looked, two blue eyes opened in it, its 
features contorted themselves, and it un- 
mistakably began to cry. 


In a spasm of scared embarrassment, Miss 


Baker sat down and took the bundle on 
her lap. At the feel of it, a wave of pity 
almost swamped her acute apprehension. 
“‘There, then !—there, then!’ she cooed 
to.-it.: The -baby’s cry ‘ceased=- Its =blue 
eyes looked at her wonderingly. “ There, 
then !’’ Poor dear little mite! Something 
surged up from suddenly-opened deeps in 
Miss Baker’s soul. Her hand was trembling 
as, with a greatly daring forefinger, she 
scratched lhghtly on its cheeks, instinctively 
provoking the smile. Smile the baby did— 
and at that smile Miss Baker, with eyes 
that went unexpectedly. moist, impulsively 
bent down and_ kissed it. Poor. little 


darling !—how wicked to leave it like that ! 


Her hand touched upon a piece of paper 
pinned to the shawl. There -was writing 
upon it. She turned it the right way up 
and read it :— 

“ His name is Noel. He is six months 
old. His next feed ts due at four o’clock and 
wt 1s in the bottle. Be good to him.” 

That young woman must have had some 
feeling for it, then—but how could she have 
brought herself to have abandoned her 
baby ? Miss Baker’s innocent mind was 
baffled, not for the first time, by the in- 
explicability of other human beings. Poor 
little mite! If the miracle of owning a 
baby had come to her, she would have 
died rather than relinquish it. The weight 
of even this other woman’s baby in her 
arms was a subtle solace to a vague ache in 
her, never before realized. What would 
happen to it—the workhouse ? Would they 


She | 
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be good to him there ? And then, as the 
baby gurgled under the almost automatic 
caress of her finger-tips on his cheek, smiled, 
thrillingly alive and human, a startling idea 
shot through her—as startling as that other 
idea which had flashed into her eighteen 
months before. And, as then, she felt 
herself go alternately hot and cold as she 
contemplated it. Suppose she adopted wt ? 


T was impossible—mad—she with a 
baby! She trembled as she sat there 
hugging it, dallying with the temptation. 

And an alarming imp in herself whispered 
to her insinuatingly. Why not? There 
was no clue to the parents. They had 
abandoned it. No one would ever claim it. 
She pictured to herself the bleak horror of 
the workhouse. But that was the right 
thing to do, of course! And, in instinctive 
contradiction, she hugged the bundle closer, 
tremulous with the conflict in herself. 
Once more it smiled up at her with a happy 
gurgle. Once more her eyes went wet and, 
with an irresistible craving for the love of 
this tiny living thing, she bent down and 
kissed the little face. 

The train stopped at Netherway. The 
guard passed along, glanced in at the win- 
dow. She watched him with fascinated 
eyes, while her dry lips refused to frame a 
sound. The train moved on again. == ;; 

The train jogged on through the quiet 
countryside, but Miss Baker had no.eyes | 
for the familiar landmarks. She smiled at 
that tiny, round-faced morsel of humanity, 
kissed it, hugged it, kissed it again, in the 
intoxicating tremor of a committed crime. 

Her mind worked feverishly at details 
of possible installation. She felt for the 
bottle in the shawl. It was there, full. - It 


would have to be heated, of course. At 


four o’clock. It was now two. She should 
be home at half-past—in that quiet, ivy- 
mantled house where Mrs. Harrison would 
be awaiting her. She imagined the good 
soul’s horrified astonishment. What room | 
should she put him in? The big one over- 
looking the yew-shaded lawn at the back. ~ 
She began to plot out re-arrangements, re- 
decoration lavish in the use of white paint. 
_ The train stopped at Princes Pelham. 
She shrank suddenly back into a far corner. 
Coming along the platform was a large 
figure in black broadcloth that was only 
too familiar. It was the vicar. Would he, 
mercifully, pass by ? No. He stopped at 
the carriage-door, threw it open, entered— 
tall, imposing, blandly benignant. He 
recognized her at once, shook hands with her, 
his gaze lingering in surprised curiosity upon 
that unhideable baby. 
“Why, Miss Baker!” 
urbanely cordial. 


he exclaimed, 
“Back again from your 
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travels ? What a long time you’ve been 
away, to be sure! How many months is it— 
Soe ap-least 2 

“ Eighteen,’’ she said, with the sparse 
breath left her by a thumping heart. 

He settled himself in the opposite corner. 

“Eighteen ? Dear me! dear me! how time 


flies! It seems only yesterday since you 
went.” It seemed an eternity to Miss 
Baker. He unfolded his newspaper, looked 


at her over the top of it. “‘ And whose 
very fine baby is that ? ”’ he asked, in good- 
humoured condescension of interest. 

She was suddenly confused. If she 
explained that she had found it on the seat, 
would he not insist on her handing it im- 


mediately to the authorities >—to the work- 


house ? She might not get it again! She 
saw herself menaced with an irrecoverable 
loss. Her arms tightened round it instinc- 
tively as she stammered out, with no clear 
sense of the implication of her words :— 

““He’s mine!” 

The vicar put down his paper with a jerk, 
stared at her in unaffected astonishment. 

“ Dear me ! dear me!” he said, apolo- 
getically. ‘“‘ How exceedingly stupid of 
me! But you have been away from us so 
long that you must excuse me. We had 
not even heard of your marriage, Mrs.— 
er—Mrs. (tte imished on. a note, of 
interrogation. 

It was her turn to look surprised. 

“But I’m not married !’’ she exclaimed. 

The vicar stared at her speechlessly. 


' Little Miss Baker—of all people ! 


And then it flashed on her. 
white, and red again. There was a tumult 
in her ears. Tell him ?—explain every- 
thing ?>—and risk losing it? She had the 
vaguest notions of the. legality of her 
action. And then the Tempter, who, so 
the theologians tell us, is ever-ready behind 
our shoulders, whispered to her, with perhaps 
a Mephistophelean smile and lift of the 
eyebrows, a desperate audacity. Let him 
think — let everybody think — that — that 
something had happened in those eighteen 
months while she had been away. It made 
the baby unalienably hers! No one would 
query it. 

The vicar found his voice. 

““Er—did I understand you 
said, tentatively. 

Her face was scarlet as she answered. 

“T’m not married.” 

He stared from her to the baby, and 
genuine commiseration succeeded to his 
scandalized astonishment. 
Baker—of all people ! 


She went 


Teac 


“Dear me! dearme!’” hesaid. ‘“‘ What 
a terrible position ! But surely the 
father aie 


She must stop that at once. She could 
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not tell what dangers lay hidden in a well- 
meaning inquiry into the child’s paternity. 

“I—I do not know the father,” she 
stammered. 

The vicar was a good man and endeavoured 
to practise charity, but his code was not 
elastic. He frowned. He frowned again. 

““My poor dear child! This is indeed 
painful—most painful! That dreadful Con- 
tinent! If I could only persuade young 
people to stay contentedly at home! And 
now, I presume, you have come back to 


_ dispose of your house and furniture and we 


shall see you no more among us ? ”’ 

““No,”’ she answered, innocently less bold 
than she sounded, ‘‘I have come back to 
live in my house.”’ = 

The vicar’s glance almost went hostile 
before he could control it, worthily, to 
shocked expostulation. 

“But, my dear Miss Baker! You cannot 
think ! .The—the most unwelcome 
scandal! There is unfortunately a class x 
he made a gesture. “‘ But respected parish- 
ioners such as you—to whom the village 
looks for an example!’’ He could say no 
more. 

Her eyes filled with tears. 
bundle tightly to her.. It was asleep. 

ia misorry,’ She;said...-/'T.can’t help it:’’ 

He looked at her severely, shrugged his 
shoulders, picked up his paper. 

~ Of course,”’ he said, “if you take that 
attitude, I’m afraid there’s nothing I can 
say.” 

She swallowed, forced back the imminent 
torrent of tears, forced back the almost 
irresistible-impulse to cry out that he was 
misjudging her, that it wasn’t so, that the 
baby wasn’t hers. Something stronger than 
herself answered for her, frightening her. 

“ I—I’'m afraid there isn’t.”’ 


She held the 


SHE train stopped at Chipping Lior ton, 
She descended to the, platform, the 
shawl-wrapped baby in her arms, and 

passed through a purgatory of astonished 
glances. There was no one on that platform 
she had not known all her life. The vicar 
turned to her as he passed through the 
ticket-barrier. F 

‘“Good afternoon, Miss Baker.’ To her 
sensitive ears there seemed almost a pointed 
significance in his unstressed pronunciation 
of her name. 

The.cab for which she had telegraphed was 
waiting for her outside the station. She 
went towards it. Behind her, the porter 
pushing her barrow-load of trunks tipped a 
knowing wink to the cabman. She just 
caught his answering grin as she climbed, 
awkward with her unaccustomed burden, 
into the vehicle. 

The cab rolled off between the green hedges 
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towards the just-seen end of the village 
street. She looked down to the bundle in 
her arms, uncovered its face, gazed at it, 
kissed it, hugged it up close to her, whispered 
to it sobbingly, through a burst of tears 
that could not longer be restrained.. 

“Baby !—baby mine !—you’re mine now 
—really, really mine—after this!” 

The baby looked at her with round won- 
dering eyes. 


T was a year later. On the neat ever- 
green-surrounded lawn behind the ivy- 
mantled house, in one of the promontories 

of shade that jutted into the golden blaze 


of summer sunshine, Miss Baker sat cross- 


legged upon the turf, playing with a baby 
that could just run in and out of her arms. 
The baby’s chuckling laugh as he clutched 
at the untidy wisps of her fair hair mounted 
to a scream of delight when, with a radiant 
face, she tossed her head back from him 
in pretended impotence to escape from his 
finally achieved grasp. She also laughed, 
caressingly, merrily, in a SRS OF of 
simple happiness. 

She changed the game, rolled him upon 
the grass, buried her face in the soft folds 
of his neck, tumbled him to and fro upon 
his back with a mirth-arousing hand working 
its fingers into his plump little barrel of a 
body, until he almost choked with spluttering 
merriment. She gave him breathing-space 

and he sat up again, beseeching her to 
- renew the sport with an intensely earnest 
“attempt at articulation of his first imperfect 
words —“ Mum — mum — mum !'—’gain !” 
laughed uncontrollably in anticipation. She 
obeyed, rolled him over and over, herself 
on her knees, laughing too, with her face 
bent down close to his, until the adven- 
turous black and white wagtail on the lawn 


flew off in sudden alarm at his exultant - 


crow of excessive pleasure and the straw- 
hatted old gardener, working on the flower- 
beds beyond the evergreens, ceased” his 
leisurely toil and stood, leaning on his rake, 
to contemplate them. 

They were, in fact, a picture to arrest the 
eye, an idyll of young mother and child 
playing as the thought-free animals play 
in the warm primeval sunshine. Looking 
herself strangely younger with her flushed 
cheeks and happy eyes—the most critical 
would not have given her more than a tousled 
twenty-five—she pulled the unsatiated sturdy 
toddler to her lap for a rest, commenced 
yet another game that was already a familiar 
delight. 

“This little pig went to market—this 
little pig stayed at home ” she began, 
in her thrilled soft voice, plucking one by 
one at the little toes square across his plump 
bare foot. ‘‘ This little pig ran squealing— 


smote her. 
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wee-wee-wee-wee-wee /—all the way home! ” 
And she scurried with her — all the 
way up his body. 

He kicked his fat legs in ecstasy. 

‘ Pig-ig—mahtit !.’’ he insisted. ‘‘ More! ”’ 

And once more this little pig went to 
market. 

She drew his head of golden curls close 
against her, looked into his blue eyes, so 
bright and alive, so charged with un- 
mistakable, novel, even sometimes rebel- 


lious personality, kissed him. She could not 


have expressed all she felt for him. There 
were no words for it. Her heart brimmed. 
He was hers. What mattered it that he — 
was not born of her body ?—he was born 
of her soul, born of long years of lonely 
yearnings, purchased with bitter solitary 
tears of humiliation, humiliations that bit 
like acids into her even while she gloried, 
wickedly, in the equivocation that justified 
them. They weré the price that made him 
hers. aa 
~Mrs. Harrison came out from the house, 
stood over them, contemplating them, with 
arms folded over her broad white apron. 

‘Well, no one can say he isn’t a lovely 
child !”” she opined, her matter-of-fact face 
softening in feminine susceptibility to a 
beautiful infant, whence-ever it may emanate. 
It was not the first time she had made this | 
remark ; nor yet the thousandth. ‘It had 
become - an habitual comment. 

Miss Baker looked up at her as she ae 
him. 

ei Oh—he’ s lovely!” she exclaimed, ecs- 
tatically, ‘“and he’s mine!” -— 

Mrs. Harrison frowned involuntarily. Poor 
Mrs. Harrison! Miss. Baker’s conscience 
Mrs. Harrison could not be 
expected to approve, had never approved, 
though she had stayed loyally by her from 
that famous afternoon when consternation 
had exploded in the quiet, ivy-mantled house. 


She had been given no explanation, had 


asked for none. Miss Christabel had chosen 
to preserve a stubborn silence, and Mrs. 


Harrison was not one to pry into other 


people’s affairs—not she! But she had— 
and she had let it be seen—grieved in silence, 
her pride of respectability deeply out- 
raged. Miss Christabel !—her Miss Chris- 
tabel !—of all people ! 

She stood now, pursing her lips together, 
saying nothing lest (as she told herself) she 


should say something she might regret. 


Miss Baker’s glance interrogated her. 

“Did you want me for anything, Mrs. 
Harrison ?”’ she asked. 

“No, Miss Christabel. I only came out 
to pick a few raspberries for lunch.”’ 

Miss Baker smiled. She and the baby 
were by no means on the direct route to 
the raspberry canes. The truth was that 
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“And whose very fine baby is that>’’ asked the vicar. 
“He’s mine!” 
He stared at her in unaffected astonishment. 
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Mrs. Harrison had yielded, as she did a 
dozen times a day on the flimsiest of pre- 
texts, to the temptation of getting near the 
baby for a moment. For Mrs. Harrison 
spoiled him, the maid-servants spoiled him, 
everybody in that ivy-mantled house spoiled 
that fascinating, laughing, chuckling, some- 
times naughty, inarticulate little mite of 
humanity that had no right to be there— 
and Miss Baker had not infrequently to 
react against the danger with a severity 
that made her heart ache. He should grow 
up (she had vowed it in long wakeful watches 
of the night) the ideal man, courteous, 
strong, self-reliant, honest, unselfish. 

Hers! She had indeed made him hers. 
Looking back over the past year she mar- 
velled at her own fortitude. It had meant, 
not once but many times, a summoning- 
up, from unsuspected reserves in her sensi- 
tive soul, of all her moral strength not to 
blench, not to break down in the social 
humiliations that were the corollary of the 
undisputed possession of her treasure. It 
needed nerve to push the perambulator, 
as she did push it day after day—for the 
baby’s mind must be expanded by new 
sights and sounds—through the inescapable 
length of village street that lay between her 
and the green lanes, and hear behind her 
back the scarcely suppressed sniggers of 
’ the village people, to meet those highly 
respectable, primly virtuous ladies who 
decorated the church on festivals for the 
vicar, with whom formerly she had been on 
terms of lifelong parallel intimacy, and see 
herself passed with a sniff and a cold stare 
that swept over her. Yet she endured it, 
endured it at all costs for possession of the 
curly-headed miracle that crowed at her 
from the perambulator; underneath the 
burning scorch of the stigma—and here she 
knew she sinned—secretly thrilling with 
the flattery that she—timorous little starved 
she !—was, with whatever surprise, re- 
garded as woman enough for the sin they 
imputed to her. People spoke of her now 

s ‘ That Miss Baker,” no longer as “‘ That 

poor little Miss Baker”; she could have 
imitated the precise tone in which they 
said it. 

For his sake she braved other yet more 
terrifying ordeals. She had an interview 
with the registrar; lay awake all one 
night in cold fright at the penalties for false 
statement printed on the paper he gave: her. 
She had the baby  christened—“ Noel 
Baker ’’—stood without flinching while the 
vicar, his lips pressed tight, wrote ‘‘ Father 
unknown ”’ in his great book. And, for her 
private behoof, she went regularly, unspoken- 
to, a pariah, to church—prayed, in an inno- 
cent soul-searching anguish, for forgiveness of 
that sin of secret exultation in her imputed 
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shame which she could not justify by any 
code of morals known to her. 

She wondered sometimes whether, had 
she declared the truth, been authoritatively 
permitted to adopt the baby, he would have 
meant so much to her—realized, even as she 
wondered, that he would not have been quite 
the same, not quite so near and inexpressibly 
dear. Apart from the ever- present dread of 
his real parents suddenly appearing even now 
to claim him, her illegitimate assumption 
of maternity, for all its bitter corollaries, 
not only made him unquestionably hers ; 
the make-believe, the very scandal she 
created, was an indefinable stolen satis- 
faction for instincts fiercely if unavowedly 


-hungry in her, an assertion of feminine, if 


illicit, triumph against the scorn intangible 
about the woman unused in the weaving of 
the web of life. Therein was—and she 
knew it—her real sin. And she held to it 
stubbornly, though her conscience beat at 
her. 


HOSE were speculations forced on her 
out of doors. Secluded with him behind 
the yew hedges of her house, nothing 

else mattered. He filled her universe. He 
plucked her from her thoughts, even as he 
plucked her now. 

“ Pig-ig! mahtit !—more! ” 

She looked into his roguish little face, the 
little white teeth that had been so trouble- 
some in coming uncovered by the winning 
smile of his little mouth, the blue eyes 
under the mop of golden curls glistening as he 
tugged at her hand. 

“ Pig-ig! mahtit !—more !—mum-mum- 
mum !—more ! ”’ 

He jerked his plump little bare feet at her 
as he sat. 

She smiled at him. 

pedal play pig-wig with you if you say 
‘Mummy’ and not ‘mum-mum-mum,’” 
she said, seriously. “‘ Mummy!” She 
pronounced it distinctly for him. 

He looked at her as though he understood. 

“Mum-mum-mum !”’ he tried, earnestly, 
baffled for the exact articulation of this new 
word she demanded. He was at that-stage 
in his talk when such few words as he had 
mastered were achieved capriciously, by 
happy accident. “‘Mum-mum-mum! Pig- 
ig! -Mum-mum-mum!” He couldn’t do 
it. He looked pathetic. 

She forgave him, chided herself for her 
impatience. Presently, in good time, he 
would call her “Mummy ’’—later, for all 
his life, would call her ‘“‘ Mother.’’ She smiled 
at his discomfiture. 

“All right, darling. Next time, then— 
next time you say ‘Mummy, please ! ’— 
Now,” she took up the little foot, and he 
started to laugh in premature enjoyment, not 
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waiting for her. 
market % 

Mrs. Harrison stood over them again, a 
basketful of raspberries in her hand. 

“It does one good to hear him laugh,”’ 
she remarked. ‘“‘ Reminds me of my own 
little Dick,”’ she added, with a sigh. 

Miss Baker looked up sympathetically. 
Mrs. Harrison’s Dick had been killed in the 
war. 

a Dont: she murmured. 
to think of such things.”’ 

Mrs. Harrison moved her head up and 
down in the gravity of abiding sorrow. 

“Ah, 2o-she ‘said; they come -and. they 
go—and so we all do, I suppose, all of us.” 
The good soul was in a mood for gossip. 
She paused for effect. “‘ There’s that poor 
Miss Anderson up at the Manor—she’s 
dead, as I suppose you’ve heard.”’ 

““No,~s said. Miss. Baker, in surprise. 
“IT hadn’t heard—I never hear anything 
nowadays. How sad !”’ 

| Neso she died: the, day before: yester- 
day—and they do say that she’s left all 
her money to that nephew of hers—you 
remember him, Miss Christabel—he stayed 
at the Manor two or three years ago 
— Noel — Noel What’s-his-name ? — Noel 
Paunceford.”’ 


“This little :pig=went>to 


**I can’t: bear 


‘MISS BAKER did vaguely remember 
him—recalled a tall, manly, pleasant- 
faced fellow, his personality notably 

vivid by comparison with the native inhabi- 
tants, whom for some months she had seen 
-in and out of the village—had even (now 
her memory became more precise) met him, 
cheerfully incongruous, at a tea- ea on 
the vicar’s lawn. 

“Really ?”’ she said, feigning a polite 
interest. 

Eves: Won't: he_be surprised out there 
in Africa! He went out under a bit of a 
cloud, you know..”’ 

‘“T didn’t know.” — 

“Oh, indeed, yes! They do say his aunt 
paid his passage out. He’d been getting 
himself mixed up with some girl over 
Hammingford way. And old Miss Anderson 
came down on them all like a ton of bricks.” 

“And did the’girl go with him ? ”’ 

“Lord, no! Anda good thing. It came 
out, after he had gone, that she wasn’t any 
better than she ought to have been 
Mrs. Harrison stopped abruptly. As she 
said afterwards to the cook, she could have 
bitten off her tongue. 

Little Miss Baker, however, appeared 
‘innocently unaware of how nearly she was 
touched. 

“And what happened to her ? ” 

The housekeeper lifted her broad shoulders. 

‘““No one seems to know. She and her 
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baby haven’t been seen for a long time. 
Some do say she went to London.”’ 

The messengers of the gods come in 
strange and. unexpected shapes. Little 
Miss Baker stared speechlessly at familiar 
Mrs. Harrison. Noel—Noel Paunceford !— 
she saw again the scrap of paper pinned to 
the baby’s shawl—‘‘ His name is Noel ’’— 
saw that girl running towards the London 
train. And the train from which she had 
descended had come from Hammingford ! 
She got her voice, forced it to steadiness. 

““When—when was that ? ”’ she asked. 

“It was—why, let me see, it must have 
been just about the time you came back, 
Miss Christabel. Of course it was! I 
remember now. People were saying in the 
village She stopped abruptly once 
more; had very nearly: gone on to the 
disaster of “‘it never rains but it pours.’ 
She changed the subject, for safety. ‘‘ Well, 
I suppose we shall be seeing Mr. Paunceford 
back again in the village now his aunt’s left 
him her property.: Funny, isn’t it ?—that 
his name should be Noel, the same as baby’s 
—the little darling ! ”’ 

She bent to chuck him under the chin, 
and Master Noel turned away his head 
rebelliously. Mrs. Harrison was all very 
well when that delightful, closely-intimate 
person, at whose fair hair: he might -unre- 
provedly tug, who to him in every way was 
all that mother ever is to the child-soul, was 
not available. He had been waiting patiently, 
with eyes that turned from one to the othe1 
in attempted penetration of their mys- 
tericus speech, for this interminable con- 
versation to finish. He could wait no 


longer. It was oie for that game to be 
resumed. 
Pig-ig.| he ae pulling at his ‘Play- 


mate’s arm. “ Pig-ig ! 

- Little Miss Baker did not, for the oe 
hear him. ~Her head was in a whirl. Noel 
—Noel Paunceford !—that was the name 
which should have been written in the vicar’s 
great book! The housekeeper’s large 
presence, as she vainly tried to cajole a 
smile from the child, was an oppression. 
She brought her mind back for a pretext to 
rid-herself of it. She must be alone—think ! 

‘““Tsn’t cook waiting for those raspberries, 
Mrs. Harrison ? ”’ 

The old woman drew herself erect, 
waddled off with a _ sniff—she despised 
jealousy! Little Miss Baker sat nursing 
the child, thinking—thinking. Noel Paunce- 
ford—and that girl in London ! 

The child tugged at her. 

“ Pig-ig! Mahtit !—Pig-ig!—Mummy /— 
P’ease /’’ He reiterated the new word in a 
pride of achievement. ‘“‘Mummy! Pig-ig! 
—Mummy !—P’ ease !/”’ 

She looked at him, clutched him close, 
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He had said it, poignantly. ironic in. this 
moment of revelation: ‘‘ Mummy /’’—the 
word which accepted her, which sealed her 
ownership of this stolen joy. 


WINTER had intervened. Once more 
the green garden behind theivy-mantled 
house was bathed in sunshine. Once 
more the roses flowered for the second time in 
the late glory of summer. Miss Baker, fresh, 
almost youthful in a pretty print frock, her 
fair hair still rebellious, crouched behind one 
of the laurels fringing the farther end of the 
lawn. A golden-curled little boy, in belted 
smock and the tiniest of knickers, came 
cautiously, stealthily peering, round the 
bush, ran to her suddenly in a happy, 
excited laugh of discovery. 
“Mummy! ” 
She surrendered to his seizure of her skirts, 
substituted her hands into his warm-fingered 


grasp. 
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“Now Mummy catch me!” he 

“Caught!” she confessed, laughingly, 

breathless still after her last run. ‘Clever 
Noel ! ”’ 


“Now Mummy catch me! ” he demanded, 


imperiously. ‘‘ Noel hide! ”’ 


AY 
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“Noel hide!” 


And hide he did, while, suffering from 
an extraordinary sudden short-sightedness 
which failed to perceive a pair of shining- 
bright eyes glistening at her through the 
leaves, and a sense of hearing that was deaf 


demanded, imperiously. 


to explosive little splutters of mirth from a 
little face red with its tremendous effort of 
suppression, she searched for him with a 
futile, hurrying diligence that passed into 
high alarm. 

“Dear me! Where has that boy got to ? 
—I must have lost him !—Noel! Noel !— 
No !—he isn’t here !—he isn’t there !—What 
a terrible thing !—I can’t find him any- 
where. I must have lost him—lI must have 
lost him for ever and ever! Oh, dear me, 
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what shall I do ?—I’ve lost—quite lost—my 
little Noel !—No use looking any more. He 
isn’t there. The only thing to do is to sit 
down and cry—lI shall never see him any 
mored?” 

And she sat down on the grass, produced 
her pocket-handkerchief. 

He came running out at her, in a mingled 
exuberant delight at his own cleverness in 
concealment and genuine compassion for her 
realistic handkerchief-mopped tears. For a 
moment he had had a delicious little thrill 
of fear that he really was lost. 

“Mummy! Mummy darling ! 
am! Here’s Noel !—I’m_ not 
not—weally /”’ 

But she continued to sob into her hand- 
kerchief, deaf to his assertions. 

_ “ve lost him !—I’ve lost my little Noel ! 
—Oh, whatever shall I do ?”’ 

He pulled the handkerchief away from her 
face, snuggled himself into her arms, looked 
up at her, spoke in serious concern for her. 

“Mummy !— Mummy darling! Don’t 
cwy !—Here Iam! I’m not lost—I’m not 
—weally—weally—weally /—I won’t ever 
get lost fwom you, Mummy—not ever— 
ever !’’ He was emphatic. 

She dropped her handkerchief, revealed 
a face that was radiant. 

“You darling !’’ she whispered to him, 
as she hugged him close. ‘“‘ Promise me 
that. Promise me you won’t ever get lost 
from me! ”’ 

“I won’t ever get lost fwom_ you, 
Mummy!’ He pledged himself with all 
the seriousness in the world. 

“Tt would kill Mummy—break Mummy’s 
heart into little tiny pieces if you were, 
darling,’ she said, kissing him, with a gulp 
of fondness in her throat. The make- 
believe had, childlike, almost been real to 
her. 

“Were you weally fwightened, Mummy?” 
he asked. 

“ Really frightened ! ”’ she assured him. 

“Then we won’t play that game any 
more,” he announced, magnanimously. 
“Tell me a storwy, Mummy.” 

“Mind Mummy’s dress, then, with your 
dirty shoes, and I will,” she answered. That 
dress, surprisingly piquant to be seen on 
little Miss Baker, was symbolical of much. 
She had one day in the village, as the two 
Miss Collins from the Grange had passed 
her in all the summery elegance of London- 
made muslin frocks, suddenly realized that 
she was a dowd. And it would never do 
for Noel’s mother to be a dowd! She 
wanted him to grow up loving her, admiring 
her, never ashamed of her—as she had read 
in a book that boys at school (and Noel 
would some day have to go to school) were 
sometimes ashamed of their dowdily-dressed 
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mothers. She could not start the reform 
too early. And the very next day little 
Miss Baker might have been seen, in a 
pathetic despair with herself, studying the 
pages of Vogue as she had never studied any- 
thing in her life. The results had stirred the 
village to a renewal of excited, mystified 
whispers. ‘“‘ That Miss Baker ad 

The child settled himself down beside her. 

“Tell me a storwy, Mummy ! ”’ 

She thought a moment. 

“An old one—or a new one ?”’ 

Master Noel pondered. Old stories were 
very good; it was splendid to know just 
what was coming, to savour the thrill in 
advance, to interject—before Mummy had 
time to pronounce them—the vital words, 
‘“ All the better to eat you with, my dear !”’ 
New stories were equally splendid as 
Mummy told them—one got tremendously 
excited wondering what could be going to 
happen next. The last story had been an 
old one. He decided. 

““A new one, Mummy, please! ”’ 

““A new one? Well, wait a minute. I 
must think of one.’’ He waited, breathless, 
his eyes fixed on her. She ‘started = at 
random. 

“Well, once upon a time there was a 
princess who lived all by herself in a castle. 
And every day she looked out of her window 
to see splendid and handsome fairy princes 
riding past to call on other princesses who 
lived in castles close by. But no fairy 
prince ever called to see this princess.’’ 

“Why not, Mummy ? ” 

‘““ Because she was not beautiful like the 
other princesses were. But she did not 
mind this. She never expected a fairy 
prince to call on her. When she was quite 
a little girl, a funny old fairy godmother 
had whispered that no prince ever would, 
so she was not to be disappointed. But 
what she did want—more, oh, ever so much 
more than anything else in the world, was 
a little baby all for her very own—a baby 
just like you.” 

“Like me, Mummy ? ” 

“Just like you. And so she decided to 
go wandering all over the wide world to 
see if she could find one that didn’t belong 
to anyone else.’’? She broke off. The maid- 
servant was coming across the lawn. 

‘Please, miss, the vicar has called and 
brought a gentleman with him.” 

Little Miss Baker jumped to her feet. 
The vicar—and a gentleman! All those 
fears that had been lulled to rest in her— 
Mr. Noel Paunceford had not returned to 
the village, given no sign of life—leaped up 
in a startled awakening. Not since—since 
she had come back from the Continent had 
the vicar called on her. The vicar—and a 
gentleman! What gentleman? She stood, 
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trembling, unable to formulate a_ clear 
thought, gripped in an awful apprehension. 
Should she—she snatched at a floating straw 
of an idea—should she say she was out ? 

Too late! She heard the vicar’s melliflu- 
ously cheerful voice, saw him emerge, large 
and imposing, from the white garden door- 
way of the house. A gentleman was close 
behind him. She recognized him, with a 
memory sharpened by instinct—Mr. Noel 
Paunceford ! 

She could not speak, could not move as 


they came across the lawn towards her. 


The maid vanished. 

“Ah, Miss Baker!’ said the vicar, 
smiling in that way of his which overbore 
reluctance in his interlocutor, ‘‘ we are 
fortunate. Allow me to introduce——”’ 
He turned, with a wave of his white hand, 
to the tall, bronzed, almost awesomely good- 
looking man, performed the ceremony. It 
was, she needed no telling, Mr. Paunceford. 
““ May we sit down somewhere, Miss Baker ? ” 
he continued, frightening her with his impos- 
ing cheerfulness. ‘‘ There is—er—a little 
matter we want to discuss with you.” 

Speechlessly, she led the way to some 
garden seats. They sat down, and the child 
hid his face from the strangers against her 
skirts. 

“The little fellow is shy,” 
Paunceford, awkwardly. 

The vicar, smoothly authoritative, took 
hold of him, patted his curly head, turned 
him round to visibility, raised his eyebrows 
interrogatively. 

““T think it is,’’ remarked Mr. Paunceford. 
“There is certainly a resemblance.’’ 

Little Miss Baker waited like a victim in 
the Inquisition, unable to utter a sound. 

The vicar turned to her. 

““Miss Baker, do you remember my 
asking you a question in a train a little 
more than two years ago? Will you—ah— 
forgive me if I ask you the same question 
again ? Whose child is that ? ” 

The colour rushed up into Miss Baker’s 
face, ebbed, left her deathly white. She 
could not utter more than one difficult 
monosyllable. 

ootil RRaveres 

She steeled herself to face the vicar’s 
sharply penetrative eyes. To her simple 
soul, schooled from childhood in an un- 
questioned faith, he was awesome in all he 
symbolized. She faced him as she would 
have faced the Judgment Seat. He spoke 
gravely, but not unkindly, shaking his head, 
a look in his eye she could not quite gauge. 

“Miss Baker, your sin has found you out. 
itis useless to” persist in “it. You found 
that child in the train just before I met you. 
We have traced it all out.” 

She sat speechless. 


said Mr. 
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«Thou shalt not steal,’ Miss Baker.”’ 

A cry broke from her deathly pallor. 

““T can’t give him up!” 

The child looked up at her from her 
skirts, in concern at her dimly apprehended 
trouble. 

“Mummy ! ” 

The vicar rose from his seat. 

““Miss Baker, it is not for me to dictate 
what must be done. I am going to leave 
you with Mr. Paunceford. Between you, 
you can discuss it.’’ He held out his hand. 
“For myself, I will only say this. You have 
made me feel ashamed.” 

She stared at him blankly, watched him 
go across the lawn. 

She was left alone with that bronzed, . 
handsome man, who fidgeted awkwardly in 
his chair. Neither of them spoke. The 
child hid himself in her skirts; then, em- 
boldened, half turned to glance shyly at 
the stranger. Noel Paunceford reached out 
a hand for him, drew him close, looked into 
his blue eyes, put a kiss upon his mop of 
golden curls. Miss Baker quivered. 

The man spoke. 

“IT suppose I had better tell you the story,” 
he said. “I owe it to you—and much 
besides.”’ 

She made herself answer. 

“As you wish.”’ 


E told her the story, succinctly, without 

parade of personal feelings—a story of 

a secret marriage, made in defiance of 
the relative of whom he was the heir, the 
marriage of a penniless demobilized officer 
who could find no work. He told her of his 
aunt’s wrath when he confessed it; of her 
proposal, accepted after desperate reluc- 
tance, that he should go out to Africa— 
alone—at her expense, to build up a liveli- 
hood’ and a home; He -told’.her of the 
diabolic condition of that proposal (she was 
furious in her hate and scorn of his timid 
little girl-wife, a shopkeeper’s daughter), 
that the marriage should still be kept secret 
and that for a year they should be on their 
honour not to communicate with each other, 
except through her. Those many letters, 
full of the agony of inexplicable silences, 
of the torture of unresolved doubts, from 
him and from that girl-wife he had found, 
when he had returned (and, far away up- 
country in an unsettled part of Africa, it 
had been many months before the news of 
his aunt’s death had reached him), in Miss 
Anderson’s drawer. To him, Miss Anderson 
had written—“ but what could you expect, 
Noel, from a girl of that sort ?’’—that his 
wife had fled, not to be traced, with another 
man. (It was in the anguish of these 
tidings that he had gone up-country to lose 
himself in the wilds.) To her, he knew not 
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The vicar took hold of him, patted his curly head, turned him round. 
“There is certainly a resemblance,” said Mr. Paunceford. 
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what she had said—something that drove 
her to despair. 

“Some women,” he finished, “though I 
don’t like to say it—can be very wicked, 
Miss Baker.”’ 

““Yes,’’ she assented, mets a_ self- 
conscious flush stealing into her face. 

There was again an awkward silence. 

“And your wife?” she forced herself to 
ask. 

“She died in London—a year ago.”’ He 


looked down at the child, still between his _ 


knees. ‘“‘ This is all that is left to me.”’ 

She made a movement with her lips, but 
no sound came. — 

““Miss Baker,’ he said, very seriously, 

“the vicar has told me everything, You 
have been. his real mother.” 

“ Don’t /2’ The protest came strangled i in 
her throat. 

ee | can’t, snatch him away from you like 
this—— 

She stared at him, rushing Aghios surging 


in her ears, her sight. useless in a sudden’ ~ 


trouble of her eyes, her heart tumultuous. 
He paused.: soe 
“Miss Baker, I am a lonely man. if I 
left him with you, would you let me come 
and see him often—very often? And 
perhaps one day—when you have learned to 
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know me better—you would let me tell you 
something of the great—the very great— 
admiration the vicar’s story has made me 
feel for you—the admiration of a very poor 
sort of fellow for a woman of very rare and 
beautiful goodness.” 

He stood up, patted the child upon the 
head. . 

““Good-bye, little Noel—for a time. Is 
it a bargain, Miss Baker ? ”’ 

She looked into his honest, feadcome 
face, tried to speak, and failed. She wanted 
to throw herself at his feet in overwhelming 
gratitude. 

He took her hand, held it with his. firm 


. Clasp. 


‘TI know it is,” he smiled at her. ““Au 
vevoiy, then, Miss Baker.’’ 


She watched him go across the lawn, 


disappear. She was alone with the child. 
“Mummy,” he said, tugging at her. 
“Mummy, I .want to hear that storwy. 


Mummy !—Mummy | dear!— Why --you 
cwying, | Mummy ?”’. 

She came down to him, clasping him 
passionately, smiling” at him through her 
tush of tears. . 

“Noel ! Noel: darling! Mummy _ thinks 
that story was all wrong ! We—perhaps_ 
we’ll begin another one.’ | 


ACROSTICS. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 130. 
(The Second of the Series.) 


Tur winter of our discontent is past ; 
The first is here, with promise of the last. 


. "Tis on the river, therefcre should be clean, 
Though, judged by sound, discoloured spots are seen. 


— 


. Strange is this liar ; half a word we view; 
Mix up the letters would you find the hue. 


bo 


. Take one of twelve, a butter you will find, 
Which, with a ‘rod, a charger brings to mind. 


ist) 


i 


. The fruit was given, peace to war gave place, 
Burnt were the topmost towers. by Beauty’s face, 


ou 


. One letter, then it must be many more ; 
Nevertheless, it. must be letters four. 


for) 


. White-feathered one, he wandered manywheres, 
Not only up, but also down the stairs, 
PAX, 


Answers to Acrostic No. 130 should be addressed to the 
Acrostic Editor, Tur StRaAND Magazine, Southampton 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.2, and must arrive not later 
than by the first post on May 10th. 

To every light one alternative answer may be sent, i 


should be written at the side, At the foot of his ans ver every 
solver should write his pseudonym and nothing else. 


— 


ANSWER TO DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 129. 


IF flowers may their seasons represent, 
Winter and spring should here be evident. 
. Between the cup and lip this may occur. 
. The month when fogs oppress the Londoner. 
. Rising, the east. Write only half the word. 
. It turns at last, caught. by the early bird. 
Golf club, or player, offers you a ride. 
. In Shakespeare’s play, he and his lady died. 
. Horrible monster, eight-armed cuttlefish. 
. September brings the bird—a welcome dish. 
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Note.—Light 3, Orient, 
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“AQ the modern youth and maiden 
mankind appears to be divided 
into two categories—those who 
dance and those who criticize 

dancing. Each section is apt to regard the 
other with mild disapproval, and it is only | l 
when the humorists present an impartial Ah | Ve 
view of them both that we realize the value i l { ny A 
of laughter as an antidote to misunder- SOLVING THE PROBLEM OF THE PARTNER 

standing. To whichever section we belong WHO WON'T KEEP STEP. 2 


Reproduced by permission of the Proprietors of “‘ Punch.” - 


r oN fox we cannot fail to 
“WL Wir > oe ae \ -, appreciate .the 
AN GA Awww ‘hit ~ humour of those 

: i os es ry a who satirize dan- 
We cing and its critics, 

iy and we must be 

i grateful to them 

for enabling us not 
only to see our- 
selves as others see 
us, but to. see 
others_as we ought 
to see them. 
When those ener- 
getic bodies who 
write to the Press 
signing themselves 
-““Paterfamilias”’ or 
“Disgusted”’ indite 
their protests 
against the manner 
in which certain 
young ladies deport 
themselves in the 
ball-room, indigna- 


i 
, ee! 
allt << x 
tion arises on both 


i sides. But the 


A BALL-ROOM NECESSITY. eee: eee 
The periscope attachment for partners of ill-assorted heights. uk See 
By permission of ‘‘ London Opinion.” view, and pours oil 
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THE DANCING LESSON. 


Exasperated Wife: é My dear man, you learnt to drill 
in the Army; why can’t you pick this up? Anyone would 
think you were mentally deficient.” 


Husband : ‘‘ Almost the sergeant’s own words, dear.” 
Reproduced by permission of the Proprietors of “‘ Punch.’’ 


on the troubled waters by sug- 
gesting that the poor girl may 
be ‘“‘more danced against than 
dancing.” The truth is that 
Miss 1924 is not so bad as she 
is painted—painted though she 
may be. 

The next thing that the 
humorist teaches us is that the 
languid walk and the casual. 
gliding movement which de- 
votees of Terpsichore are pleased 
to call the one-step and the fox- 

trot are far more difficult than 
they look. They take a lot of 
learning. Indeed, it may be 
said that the modern dance is a 
paradox—in the first place it is 
not a dance, and by the time 
you have learned it, it is no 
longer modern. It has, how- 
ever, certain advantages over 
the old-fashioned figure and set 
dances, in that every couple is 
free to perform whatever move- 
ments it happens to prefer. Of 
course there are—and always 
will be—dancers who go to ex- 
tremes in this respect, being 


| - the past few. years. 
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unable to distinguish between individuality 
and selfishness. If people like to be eccentric 
and dance against the rhythm of the music, 
as many of the up-to-date dancers do, no- 
body wishes to interfere with them. We 
are content to watch them with mild amuse- 
ment, and reflect how true to life is the story 
of the young dancing man who said to his 
partner, “I say, old thing, shall we one-step 
or fox-trot this waltz?’’ But those who 
slither about the room in all directions and 


“2 Collide with other couples in their attempt 


to display their originality only succeed in 
causing general annoyance. As a wit was 
once overheard to remark, “ They are all 
right in their way—but not in other 
people’s.”’ 

It may not, perhaps, be generally realized 
that, although the great revolutionary change 
from the old-fashioned dances to “jazz” 
took place during the war, there have been 
still further changes in “jazz” itself during 
The noisy and cacoph- 
onous negro bands have been superseded 
by those who mingle sweetness with synco- 
pation and humour with harmony. The 
ugly movements of the “bunny hug” 
and “‘shimmy shake ’”’ have given place to 
the more decorous steps of the “ blues,” 
and the waltz—with modern variations—has 
returned to popularity. 

There was a story told during the “ cym- 
bal and trombone” era oi a nigger per- 
former in a jazz band who, at the end of 
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THE SUPER-STUNTERS. 
By permission of “ The Sketch.’’ 
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a dance, laid {f a ee 1 
down his trom- 
bone and _re- 
marked to the 
CO me CyANCes Ok 6 
aay, bo; they. 
sure enjoyed 
that ‘Farmyard 
Fun’ we. - just 
played.” 

“ “Farmyard 
Fun’?’”. ex- 
claimed the 
leader. ‘‘ Why, 
that’s the next 
item—-we_ ain’t 
played -that 
Vet 
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swered the SS got es 
other. “ Jest 
fee Cow ie e Dutiful Son of the House (who has been told off to ask a Wallflower to dance): “I say, 
y. how shall we—I mean, how do people usually hold you?” 


been playing it 
all the time-— 
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DEDICATED TO “CHERUBS” UP ALOFT! 
One man’s floor is another man’s ceiling. 
By permission of “ The Sketch.” 
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A more recent story is 
that of the dancer who ap- 
proached the leader of a 
syncopated orchestra and 
said: “I say, do you know 
that thing that goes ‘Zam- 
my zammy zim zim zg 
zag ’ ? ) : 

 Calet Sa Vo als COs 
replied the musician. 
“What’s the name of it ?”’ 

~“ That is the name,” 
was:.the reply... 4. 

Now that eccentricity 
in the ball-room is the ex- 
ception rather than the 
rule, the pendulum has 
swung in the opposite di- 
rection, and the humorist 
is beginning-to aim his 
shafts of wit at the lack 
of energy and the utter 
boredom affected by the 
dancers of to-day. He 
shows us that they take 
their dancing as they do 
their tennis or their golf 
—with  contempiative 
seriousness. They regard 
it aS an exercise or as an 
art, according to their tem- 
peraments, and, despite 
what the kill-joys may say, 
the ball-room is no longer 
regarded as the ideal set- 
ting for a mild flirtation. 
Dancing partners are se- 
lected, not for their per- 
sonal charm, but for their 
skill as dancers. Te.psi- 
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TO MEET THE SHORTAGE OF DANCING MEN. 


WA 


THE SERVANTS’ BALL. 
Groom (somewhat heated): ‘Care for a breather my lady?” 


Drawings reproduced by permission of the Proprietors of “ Punch.” 
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chore and Cupid 
are as arule kept 
in water - tight 
compartments. 

Reléevyawme ao 
this is an anec- 
dote which tells 
of a hostess at 
a house party 
who found her 
daughter sitting 
out on the stairs 
with a young 
man. 

“Why is it that 
you are not dan- 
cing, dear ?”’ she 
asked. 

Pe Crate ete 
mother,’ -was 
the reply. “My 
dancing partner 
hasn’t turned up. 
This is only my 
sitting-out part- 
ner 

And, as a-re- 
flection upon the 
attitude of the 
ultra-modern 
youth to his fair 
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man who. was 
found lolling in 
an arm-chair air- 
ing his views to 
several young- 
sters of his own 
age. 

“What do you 
think is the best 


way to hold a 


girl?’ asked one. 
“Oh; sreplied 
the tired one, “I 
don’t hold them, 
you know—I just 
let.“em nestle.” 
The humorists 
have not over- 
looked the popu- 
lar craze for tea 
and supper dances 
as a subject for 
their fun. There 
is a ring of truth 
in the story of the 
lady at the “ sou- 
ber dansant”’ who, 
when claimed by 
her partner for a 
dance, «replied : 
“Tmso tired. Do 


HINTS TO HOSTESSES: HOW TO DEAL WITH 
INCORRIGIBLE SITTERS-OUT. 


Install a moving staircase which you can operate at your discretion. 


partners, there is 
the story of the 
languid young 


you mind if we eat 
this out ?”’ anda 
clever touch ol 
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BRIGHTER BALL-ROOMS. 


The advantage of the winding frock is that it can be secured by a single pin—so long as the pin remains. 


Drawings reproduced by permission of the Proprietors of ‘‘ Punch.” 
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satire is provided by that of the restless : oe 

young lady who took leave of her hostess at . ee ee ¢ a 

the comparatively early hour of three a.m. \ a Sy 
“What—going already?’ asked the ae | Sas ioe 


hostess. 


“Yes, dear, I must;” ay 2 7 
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AFTER 10 PM. 
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MO GEWEH, 
_ PITIFUL POSITION OF A GENTLEMAN WHO WENT TO A 

SUBSCRIPTION FANCY DRESS BALL AS THE BLACK PRINCE. 


By permission of ‘‘ The Humorist ” 


replied the other. “‘I’m rather tired, and I’ve 
got to be up early for a déjeuner dansant.”’ 
Finally, there is the more obvious but 


never-failing topic of the bad dancer, which 
has given rise to innumerable anecdotes. 
A classic among these is that of the gal- 
lant but slightly deaf gentleman who ap- 
proached an obese “ wallflower’’ sitting 
alone inacorner and asked her fora dance. 

“Thank you very much,” she said, “‘but 
I’m afraid I am danced out.” 

“Oh, no,” was the reply. ‘Not darned 
stout—-just pleasantly plump.”’ 

Equally amusing, if less polite, is the 
story of the compliment that failed. 

“You dance divinely,” said the young 
man to his partner. 

“Thanks,” replied the girl, somewhat 
Cattily = lit-sorry “lf can't<return: the 
compliment.”’ 

“Oh,” replied the young man, un- 
abashed, “you could—if you were as 
big a liar as I am.” 

Perhaps the neatest witticism of all, 
which expresses the unspoken thoughts 
of most women who have suffered the 
martyrdom of dancing with a clumsy 
partner, is the following. 

The particularly gawky man was en- 
deavouring to open up a little small- 
talk with his fair partner. 

“What do you think of the floor ? ” 


Nervous Pierrot (just introduced): “| say, I—I've only he asked. 
been dancing a fortnight, so you, will forgive me if I step “ Rather nice.’”? was the reply. ‘“ Try 
on your frock or anything—won’'t you ? ane re PAE feet.” 
By permission of “ The Bystander.” wv when you are tired Or My Ieet. 
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7: DWARD 
WOODWARD 


LLLAASTRATED BY 
DO Me AY aoe Os LO i DG 


b 

CRASHING crescendo of chords 

from the orchestra; a deafening 

wave of amazed applause from the 

packed and perspiring throng which 
made up the second house at the East-end 
Palace of Varieties; and with tongue and 
horny palm paying him homage, “ Maxi- 
milian ” (Billy Richards by baptismal gift) 
—‘‘ Maximilian the Miracle Man’’: ‘‘ Maxi- 
milian the Muscle Millionaire’’; ‘‘ Maxi- 
milian, who. combined the grace of a 
Greek god with the strength of a steam- 
hammer,’’ stood back and smiled. 

He had, with the nonchalant polish 
which had- made him famous in the great 
halls of the West, used two normal men 
as dumb-bells, bent a three-inch steel 
rod into a collar round his neck, snapped 
a cast-iron bar across his flexed forearm, 
torn a couple of packs of playing cards 
in half as though they had been tissue 
paper, and juggled with five half- 
hundredweight steel balls, finally catching 
one on the back of his neck as it fell 
from a height. 

He had done all this with the patron- 
izing manner of one “amusing the 
children ’’’; and now with his arms 
folded, his head thrown slightly back, 
revealing the splendour of his neck and 
throat; the symmetry of his torso and 
legs, looking under the “spot lime ”’ like 
some wonderfully tinted statue of 
ancient Greece, he gazed into the 
clamorous darkness beyond the 
fo >tlights. 

‘““ How the herd worshipped him ! 
He was the man to get the strong 

stuff across to them! He was 
the man to make them yapp!”’ 
thought Billy Richards, who 
had started life as a news- 
boy. ‘‘What a king amongst 


ald 


commoners! What a lion amongst the 
other denizens of the city jungle! ”’ 

He had feared he might lose caste, coming 

to this little suburban hall during a period 
of slackness. But now he knew this applause 
was worth any risk he had taken ; it went 
to his head, and he loved it as other men 
do wine; and, stepping forward, he made 
his bow. He had studied and practised that 
bow as assiduously as he had any other of 
Miss estuntsen7-eand,.. periected;: it. seemed 
somehow, not at all clearly to Billy Richards’ 
limited intellect, to crystallize his achieve- 
ments, his rise from news-lad to docker, 
from docker to strong man at a circus, 
and thence by hard paths to his present 
supremacy, into one marvellous moment 
of monarchy. 
- With a hand-spring he left the stage, 
and fetched up in the wings in front of 
Mallox, the paunchy and_ black-avised 
manager of the hall. 

“Lord, how they eat you!” said 
Mallox, with a faintly veiled sneer in 
his voice. ‘‘ They’re for brawn rather 
than brain every time ! ”’ 

Bemused by vainglory, Richards missed © 
the disparagement in the manager’s 
words. Almost humorously he swelled 
out his chest and laughed. 

“ That’s right,’’” he answered. “I guess 
they’ ll be making pilgrimages to my 
resting-place when I pass out.” 

“Do you ?’’ grinned Mallox. ‘‘ Then 
you've another guess coming. They'll 
forget you long before you’re dead. 
-You’re just in the fashion now. Wait 
until you begin to crack, or get hurt, 
and they’ll give you ‘the bird,’ same 
as they gave it to * Bang’ Thomas, 
your man.” 

“Don’t you kid yourself,’ returned 
Richards, getting into his purple silk 
dressing-gown. ‘‘ Thomas never had 
balance. He got swelled head, and 
drank himself off the boards. I gave 
him the job as my assistant out of 
pity, and wish I hadn’t. Even as my 
handy man he’s getting too big for his 
-boots.’’’ | 

Mallox chuckled, and puffed at his 
cigar. Almost unconsciously his eyes 
went to Richards’ sandalled feet. 

‘SY ou) etake “ay sfair, size. in. footwear 
yourself, don’t you ?”’ he murmured. 

“ But they don’t pinch,” replied the 
great ‘‘ Maximilian,’’ moving off towards 
his dressing-room. ‘I don’t drink and 1 


don’t smoke; and if you know of a man 
who can do my turn better than I can, 
you'd better get him.” : 

“ Aw, cut it out!’ snapped Mallox. “I 
ain’t a worshipper of idols myself, and 
you'll catch a chill if you hang about like 
that, even if you do fancy yourself a god.’. 

Reaching his dressing-room, Richards saw 
his man, “ Bang’”’ Thomas, stowing away 
his stage paraphernalia ; saw that, as usual, 
he was half fuddled ; and with a smile on 
his lips strode across to the full-length 
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mirror, shed his dressing-gown, and flexed 
his great biceps and deltoids; half turned 
on heel and toe and, bringing his clenched 
fists backwards, regarded the undulating 
might of his massive back ; turned this way 
and that, dead to everything but the worship 
of his own wonderful body. 

What cared he that Mallox and the 
theatre staff. called him “ The Swanker ”’ ? 
He had a right to swank if anyone had ! 
What cared he that his drink-sodden assis- 
tant, ‘‘ Bang ’”’ Thomas, a one-time strong 
man, regarded him with sullen animosity ? 
That dead-beat had lifted the spirit flask so 
often that he couldn’t lift a real weight once ; 
whereas he, “‘ Maximilian the Marvellous,”’ 
was supreme in his line. 


Getting out of his leopard-skin loin- - 


covering, rubbing down, and dressing for 
the street, Richards mentally attributed to 
himself all credit for possessing the frame 
he did, and turned intolerantly on “ Bang ”’ 
Thomas when the fuddled handy-man allowed 
one of the heavy steel balls to fall. 


“Lord !’’ he shot out disdainfully, watch- 


ing Thomas sway into a stooping position 
to retrieve the fallen weight. “‘ It makes 
me giddy to watch you! You'll have to 
let up on the fire-water, else you’ll find 
yourself out of a job.” 

Thomas looked up, his eyes narrow slits 
of fuddled anger. He had always regarded 
Richards as a usurper; but now, with his 
brain inflamed with raw spirit, with the 
thunder of applause that “‘ Maximilian ’’ had 
aroused still ringing in his ears, venomous 
hate gripped his tattered soul. 

“Who are you abusing?” he grunted. 
For a moment he stood bent, his once mas- 
sive form sagging, his arms, once the envy 
of other strong men, hanging ape-like, limp 
and flabby, in front of him. His heavy 
brows were bunched above half-vacant, half- 
ferocious animal-like eyes. ‘‘ You think as 
you're the whole world because you’ve got 
a bit of strength ; but you wait! Some day 
it'll go, and then . 

‘“ That’s enough,” cut in Richards, as the 
sot before him voiced the dread of all strong 
men. 

Thomas chuckled; his laugh was a threat. 

‘Oh, no, it ain’t enough,” he sniggered. 
“ T’ve had a fill-up of your airs of late, and 
now you’ve got to listen to me—me, who 
was getting the strong-man stunt across 
whilst you was still sucking a bottle.” 

‘“ Stow it!” snapped Richards, rising to 
his feet. ‘‘ It’s you who suck a bottle now ; 
that’s the difference. If you don’t want to 
take orders from me, you can hop it.’’ 

With a shambling gait Thomas came up 
to his employer, an insane fury leering 
from his eyes, his fists clenched, his head 
bent, his whole attitude one of menace. 
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‘“ You firing me ?.” he gritted. 

For a tense second Richards made no 
reply. He was loath to fire this poor devil 
into the ranks of the unemployed; but he 
could take him on again afterwards, and a 
jolt would maybe do him good. 

“That’s it,’ he said. ‘‘ A drunken dead- 
beat ain’t any good to me.” 

“Then take that for a keepsake!” 
snarled Thomas, and, swinging back one of his 
fists, he levelled a blow at Richards’ head. 

Just in time ‘‘ Maximilian ”’ ducked his 
Greek profile out of harm’s way; and the 
next second, as Thomas, carried off his 
drunken balance by the swing of the blow, 
tottered forward, he caught him by the 
scruff of the neck and the seat of his breeches, 


hoisted him off his feet, and, carrying him to- 


the door, pitched him out on to the landing. 

Thomas lay still, breathing heavily ; 
and with a grin Richards turned, switched 
out the dressing-room light, locked the door, 


and strolled down the stone stairs to the - 


exit. That was the way ‘“ Maximilian ”’ 
dealt with truculent servants ! And 
although Thomas, rousing himself, yelled 
a threat after him: “ Cripes! You shall 
pay for this !’’ he approached the stage-door- 
keeper’s office with a self-satisfied smile. 

‘‘ Mike,’’ he said to the man in the little 
glass cupboard, “ I’ve fired that dead-beat, 
‘Bang’ Thomas. He’s lying upstairs on 
the landing in a booze-trance.”’ 

Mike O’Tool nodded his head. 

‘“He’s bin asking for it for some time, 
Mr.. Richards,” he. said. “7 But.limasorsy 
for the chap.” 


- So am. 1? agreed: Richards, “hove 
stood his drinking for some time; but 
he’s getting dangerous now, and I’m 


through. Here’s my key; hang it on its 
hook, and if he asks for it don’t let him have 
it. And here’s his wages and a bit for luck; 
give the dibs to him to-morrow when he’s 
sober.”’ 

He handed the doorkeeper a wad of notes, 
and with a cheery ‘‘ Good night ” stepped 
out into the dark side-street. 


IPPER ALLEY, the thoroughfare which 
K runs up alongside the East-end Palace, 
is an unsavoury spot at any period of 
the twenty-four hours ; but as ‘‘ Maximilian ”’ 
stepped from the stage door it was at its 
worst. ‘The pale gleam of light which came 
from the theatre only served to reveal the 
neglect of the city scavengers, and the 
dilapidation which rain and wind had 
caused to the posters on the hoarding across 
the way. 

A bitter, blood-freezing east wind swept 
up from the broader street which ran at 
right-angles to the left, eddying torn and 
discarded programmes, straw, and grit; 
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and, raising his coat-collar, Richards had 
taken one stride to the left when his leg 
came into violent contact with something 
soft and yielding. 

At the same time a gasp came from the 
darkness at his feet, and something black 
rolled into the gutter. 

Startled, Richards halted. 

“What the blazes?’ he commenced, 
and then stopped short, for the black thing 
which his leg had sent hurtling into the 
gutter materialized into a being ! 

Peering into the gloom, increased rather 
than lighted by the dim shaft from the stage 
door, ‘“‘ Maximilian the Superman ’’ beheld 
rise up before him as monstrous a dwarf 
as ever parodied the form of man! <A 
crooked, stunted caricature of the lords 
of the animal kingdom, which cringed before 


the perfect specimen of his race, like a 
horrible reflection in a bent mirror. 
“Heavens!” gasped Richards. ‘‘ And 


who the blazes are you?’ Almost un- 
consciously he drew himself to his full 
magnificent height, swelled out his massive 
chest, and lauded himself for being as he 
was. ‘‘ What in thunder is your name ? ”’ 

The dwarf looked up, a crucified smile 
appearing on his large grey-white face. 

“ Hercules, guv’nor,’’ croaked he. ‘‘ When 
me dad knowed I was going to be a dwarf, he 
had me christened Hercules, so as I’d be 
able to make folk laugh an’ earn a living 
that way.” 

Some fund of hidden sympathy stirred 
in “‘ Maximilian’’ as he listened to that 
crushed voice. Some recollection of his 
own early struggles with hardship and want 
made him momentarily humble; but the 
next second the old arrogance assailed him 


again. What a wonderful contrast was 
here! Himself, perfection ;: the dwarf, 
parody!  Instinctively he struck an atti- 


tude, and spoke in a patronizing voice. 

“ Hercules, eh ?’”’ he chuckled. ‘‘ Wonder 
he didn’t call you Adonis whilst he was at 
it. What d’you do for a living ? ”’ 

_ The dwarf shivered in the cutting wind, 
and stamped one stunted leg. 

“What can a bloke made in the way I 
am do, guv’nor ?”’ he asked, dragging his 
tattered coat about him. 

“Well, what are you doing here, any- 


way ? Who’re you waiting for ? ”’ inquired 
Richards. 
teh OWE. s 
Speaking, the dwarf peered up into 
the Superman’s face hungrily; something 


almost akin to adoration in his eyes. “I 
seed your picture on the hoardings, and 
come to have a look at you in the flesh. 
I couldn’t afford to have three-penn’orth 
in the ‘ gods,’ but I guessed I’d catch you 
comin’ out if I waited long enough! I 
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wanted to see what I might have been like 
if I hadn’t been as I am.”’ 

A warm wave of self-complacency flooded 
through ‘‘ Maximilian the Miracle Man.” 
At that moment he felt himself more than 
ever a god whom ordinary mortals wor- 
shipped. 

“What good does seeing me do you?” 
he asked, eager for more praise, even from 
the dwarf’s humble lips. 

““As much good as a famished kid gets 
from squashing his nose against a bun-shop 
window.”’ Abruptly the dwarf broke off 
and gave utterance to the abortion of a 
laugh. ‘“‘ What a picture you and me must 
look at this minute ; youso big and mighty, 
me a perishin’ gargoyle, chatting as familiar 
as ever was: ‘ Maximilian’ and Hercules 
Spicer ; the long and the short of it ! ”’ 

Into Richards’ vainglorious brain those 
words shot like flame. What an idea! 
What a brain-wave for a Press stunt! 
This dwarf’s warped frame would give his 
own magnificent physique an added wonder ! 
But they would have to be connected in 
some way. How ? And then came the idea. 
As his servant, in place of ‘‘ Bang ’’ Thomas ! 
It almost looked as though poor Thomas’s 
actions had been dictated by Fate. Abruptly 
he decided. 

“If you want a job I can give you one,” 
he said. “ I’ll give you a trial as my servant ; 
and you'll have to be seen about with me.”’ 

The dwarf took a shambling step forward, 
and touched “ Maximilian ’’ with a grimy, 
talon-like hand. 

SAm td hearing you right ? ” > he quavered. 

“Yes,’’ said “‘ Maximilian,’’ in the tone 
of a Nero granting the boon of life to a 
vanquished gladiator. “I have need of 
you—follow me to my lodgings.” 

With that he turned on his heel, and with 
a sort of shuffling trot Hercules Spicer 
followed at his heels. 

A quarter of an hour later the two stood 
in the sitting-room of Richards’ lodgings. 

“Lord!” gasped Hercules, gazing round, 
and then grinning up at the wondrous 
““Maximilian.”” “ All the way here I’ve 
bin wondering what you wanted with me ; 
Pvevjust. tumbled tovit. > Fm tobe the 
contrast ! The advertisement to show what 
a great fine figure of a man you are.” 

‘“That’s right,’’ said “‘ Maximilian,” “ but 
you've got to be my servant as well.” 

“Lummy!” breathed Hercules, in an 
awe-inspired voice. “Fancy me _ being 
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gentleman’s gentleman to a giant ! 


idk 
HE next twenty hours was to ‘ Maxi- 
milian’’ a period of interested satisfac- 
tion, and to Hercules Spicer one of 
amazed delight in his own good fortune. 
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Providence having endowed the dwarf witha 
quick and adaptable brain, he readily picked 
up the rudiments of his new duties; anda 
theatrical tailor, accustomed to making the 
best of what the Lord sent him in the way ot 
figures, fitted him out of stock with raiment 
which inits very conspicuous restraint called 


attention to.the stunted figure of the ser-. 


vant, thereby throwing into bold relief 
the godlike stature of the master. 

Together they walked from lodgings. to 
theatre; ‘‘ Maximilian’’ with a haughty, 
swaggering stride.; Hercules with a sort of 
waddling shuffle. It was a wondrous adver- 
tisement for the “.Muscle Millionaire.”’ 

But at the theatre there was trouble from 
the start. . Much to “ Maximilian’s’”’-annoy- 
ance, Mallox;.on hearing. of. ‘' Bang’”’ 
Thomas’s dismissal, had championed the 
dead-beat and taken him on as a scene- 
shifter. and property man, which, whilst 
being a job, was a very much harder one 
than that of servant to a pampered “ star 
turn,’ and one which Thomas had no 
intention of putting up with without having 
a shot, at .regaining- his: old billet. The 
appearance of the dwarf therefore infuriated 
him; and just as the “second house ”’ 
was commencing on the evening following 
his dismissal, he went to ‘ Maximilian’s ”’ 
dressing-room and asked for his job back. 

Hercules was, busy getting the parapher- 
nalia ready for his master’s second “‘ turn ”’; 
and, knowing facts, looked up with a grin 
as “Bang ” entered and voiced his sup- 
plication to ‘‘ Maximilian.” It was joy 
to him to know that he, a dwarf, had beaten 
a man of. normal stature: 

“, oorry; 4 Bang,)-7) said. Masaimiliany, 
after hearing his ex-servant’s appeal, “‘ but 
I have a chap now who suits me better 
than you ever did. What’s more, he’s a 
‘dry bone,’ and I have the comfort of know- 
ing that my life don’t hang on the strength 
of the dope in your pocket flask. There’s 
nothing doiige *.2,/¢ 

‘Meantersay you won’t gimme another 
chance ? ’’ growled Thomas, angrily. ‘‘ Mean- 
tersay you're satisfied with a freak to look 
after, you?’’. He. paused .and -cackled. 
“Huh! I guess I see the idea ; it makes you 
feel that much bigger to have a mouse like 
‘im crawling round yer ! Criky, Mr. Umpty 
Dumpty, you ain’t ’arf going to get a fall 
one of these days bey, 

‘Maximilian ” rose to his feet angrily. 

‘“ Get outside!’ he commanded, threaten- 
ingly, and although, mindful of his previous 
ejectment, Thomas obeyed with alacrity, 
there was a demon of malice in his eyes as he 
left the room. 

Hercules had paused in his work during 
the altercation, and now, catching his 
expression, ‘‘ Maximilian.’ chuckled. 
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‘Take no notice of him,’’ he said. “‘ He’s 
like the dope he uses, all fumes. If you’ve 
done polishing the sweat off those weights 
you can come along into the wings and 


‘ watch: the show.”’ 


AGERLY the dwarf followed his hero out 
to the fringe of the stage, and for a:‘space 
watched Lupo, the funny man, at’ the 

business of getting a laugh: out of a stolid 
audience who had come to see a strong man, 
and were impatient for his. appearance: — 

“ Maximilian ’’. watched with tolerant 
interest ; Hercules with wonder and cackling 
joy. The dwarf loved a:-funny man of: the 
red-nosed, splay-footed variety ; somehow 
it lessened the consciousness. of his own 
affliction; and so absorbed: were: both 
‘Maximilian ’’ and he in the ‘‘ turn,’:'that 
neither noticed the vulpine eyes of “ Bang ”’ 
Thomas watching them across Bis aos from 
the prompt side. 

For a second: the ex- Sone man. eared at 
his late employer and the usurper of hisjob ; 
then a cunning leer: came into his: eyes, 
and silently he slipped away. Fate had 
played into his hands, and if he were quick 
he could have his revenge that very night. 

Making: his way to- the store-room, he 


caught up a bit of cotton: waste, soaked it 


with oil, and hurried off to “ Maximilian’s ’ 

dressing-room, which, as he had seen both 
the strong: man and the dwarf in the wings, 
he knew would be unoccupied. Owing'to the 
fact that he had been a strong man himself, 
he knew the death-dealing danger of mis- 
placed oil in the paraphernalia: of might, 
and, entering the’ dressing-room, he took up 
one of the half-hundredweight -balls, one 


with a peculiar flattening on one side, and 


smeared it over with the oily rag. Then, 
with an evil chuckle, he replaced it in its 
gilt-pillared portable rack, and crept out of 
the room. 

‘Ambulance will be headed at half- -past 


‘ten, I should think,” he sniggered. 


Ten minutes | later the -great. ‘ Maxi- 
milian.’”’ strolled on to the stage in ail his 
glory. The spot lime which shone on him 
showed his velvet skin dead-white against 
the tawn and black of his leopard-skin 
girdle; and as the thunder of applause 
rippled and banged at his appearance the 
little dwarf in the wings thrilled as theugs 
the pzans were for him. ' 


The plaudits apparently left. * Maxi- 
milian’’ unmoved. He regarded them as 
his right. He was a god to these people ; 


and it was as well they realized it. Of his 
gracious condescension he entertained them, 
and whilst the orchestra played their minor 
notes, whilst Hercules in the wings held 
his breath with trembling admiration and 
worship, he: went through his repertoire, 


took up the steel spheres and tossed them 


by one “Maximilian the Marvellous’ 
into the air as though they were no heavier than tinfoil-covered wood. 
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until at a signal from him the band stopped 
abruptly, and two stage-hands brought 
forward the rack holding the five half- 
hundredweight steel spheres. 

With a nonchalant smile ‘“‘ Maximilian ”’ 
picked up one of the balls and, to show 
there was no fake, let it fall on to the boards 
with a shattering bang. A gasp went up 
from the audience, and the orchestra broke 
into a waltz. 

One by one ‘ Maximilian the Mar- 
vellous’’ took up the steel spheres and 
tossed them into the air as though they 
were no heavier than tinfoil-covered wood, 
and in a minute his head and shoulders 
became the centre of a whirling, flying mass 
of weights, each one capable of braining him. 

For a time “‘ Maximilian ’’ seemed per- 
fectly happy ; but presently the stage-smile 
left his lips ; and whilst his hands flew this 
way and that, an expression of anxiety 
crept to his face. One of the balls, the 
flattened one, was slow to leave his flinging 
fingers ; it upset the rhythm and made him 
uncertain of the direction of its fall. It was 
a danger, and he must finish the turn 
quickly. 

Atashout from him the orchestra stopped 
mid-bar, and up into the air went the 
slightly flattened ball. With a ball in each 
hand and one in the crook of each elbow 
“ Maximilian ’’ braced himself for his crown- 
ing feat ; and bending his head forward he 
set himself to catch the fifty-six pounds of 
steel in the nape of his neck! 

But even as he bent his head, fear seized 
him ; in the act of flinging upwards the ball 
had slipped in his fingers, the throw had not 
been true; what would the fall be ? 

- That instant seemed hours to “ Maxi- 
milian ’’ ; and then—crash ! 

A terrible, devastating jar shook the 
strong man’s mighty body, every bone in 
his frame seemed to bend and crack, as 
falling out of line the weight smashed down 
on to his spine just below his shoulder- 
blades ; and with a startled, sobbing groan 
“ Maximilian the Miracle Man” pitched 
forward, face downwards, on the boards. 

With a terror-born oath Hercules fled 
from the wings to the stage as his hero fell ; 
and before Mallox or any of the stage-hands 
could reach him, the dwarf was down on his 
knees by the fallen giant’s side. 

“ Big “un !’? he gasped, “‘ are you hurt 
baddies: 

A mighty sobbing sigh came from ‘‘ Maxi- 
milian.”’ 

“ Don’t move me,” he groaned. ‘‘ My 
back’s broken. You never burnished the 
sweat off the flattened ball; it didn’t fall 
rude; 

“ D’yer mean this is my doin’ ?” cried 
Hercules. 
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‘“ Yes, curse you,’’ moaned “‘ Maximilian.” 

And in the wings, as Mallox gestured the 
curtain down and the audience buzzed with 
sympathetic conjecture, ‘‘ Bang’’ Thomas 
grinned. 

“The perishin’ lion is down now all. 
right!’’ he muttered, and slunk away to 
have a pull at his flask. “It’s astonishing 
what a drop of oil will do!” 


Lid, 

ey AXIMILIAN’S ” back was not 
broken; his spine was intact; but 

every nerve had been jarred and 

jolted into a state of atrophy, condemning 
the Superman who had strutted and posed as 
a god of vital strength; who had walked 
the streets with the mien of a monarch ; who 
had hired a dwarf so that the pygmy’s 
misshapen limbs might, by contrast, give 
his own frame an additional glory in the 
eyes of man, to a future spent on an invalid 
couch and full-length push-chair. 
At first, after the doctor had suggested by 
shrugs and gestures the half-truth, which is 
worse in its uncertainty than the whole, 
‘““ Maximilian ”’ refused to believe that Fate 
had dealt him so cruel a blow. He felt like 
a stricken king to whom news of the 
apostasy of his army has been brought... 
Desperately he clung to the belief that his . 


kingdom, the empire of his body, would — 


remain true, and do his bidding. 

But slowly, as weeks went by and he 
found himself still chained to his bed in the 
lodgings he had thought to occupy for so 
brief a time; as stealthily his limbs grew 
cold and numb; as daily the torture periods 
of his back increased in duration, he realized 
the truth. 

Believing that it was owing to Hercules’ 
neglect in not burnishing the weight that 
the accident had happened, never a day 
passed that he did not pour acid curses of 
reproach on the dwarf’s head ; and Hercules 
took the blame; took it humbly, and with 
the gentleness of a woman nursed his fallen 
hero, and disregarded the searing curses 
which pain, despair, and passion ripped 
from ‘‘ Maximilian’s ”’ lips. 

Then, a month after the accident, when, 
along with the peeling tattered posters of 
the out-of-date, ‘“‘ Maximilian the Miracle 
Man ” was slipping from the public’s mind, ° 
the added horror of failing funds came to 
the ‘‘ Muscle Millionaire.” He had never 
saved, but spent recklessly and. mag- 
nificently ; and faced with penury he called 
Hercules to him with a viciously sardonic 
laugh. 

““You’ve sucked me dry, you stoat!”’ he 
snarled, when the dwarf stood by his side. 
“You pulled me down, and _ now there’s 
nothing left ; it ain’t any good you waiting 
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longer—there’s nothing more for you to get. 
I’m for the poor-house, and you must go 
hopping on your own again.” 

There was an expression of utter agony 
on Hercules’ face as he heard these words ; 
but he said nothing for a moment; then a 
gleam came into his sombre eyes. 

‘““Meantersay you’re broke?” he mur- 
mured. 

“To the wide,”’ 
bitterly. 

“Then 1I--guess I’d better get another 
iob,”’ said the dwarf. 

“ Maximilian ’ gave a derisive chuekde. 

“T thought pea see it that way,’’ he 
sneered. 

“With luck, I could make enough for 
both of us,’’ added Hercules, disregarding 
his hero’s gibe. ‘‘ I’d die happy if I could 
do something big like that for you. God, 
if only I was a proper-shaped man ! ” 

He turned as he spoke and left the room ; 
and for a space the crumpled Adonis on the 
dingy bed felt ashamed of his words. 


snarled ‘‘ Maximilian,”’ 


T was an hour later when Hercules came 

to “‘ Maximilian ’’ again. 

“T’ve gota job,” he announced. “‘ Mallox, 
of the East-end Palace has took me on as a 
stage-hand. ‘Bang’ Thomas is_ boozing 
worse than ever, and Mallox has given me 
his job.” 

“A stunted gargoyle like you won’t be 
much good as a _ stage-hand,’”’ sneered 
“ Maximilian.” ‘‘ What’s he going to pay 

Oure: 

“A couple of quid a week,’ answered 
Hercules. “It ain’t much; but it'll keep 
you from the poor-house. Gosh! Fancy 
me being able to serve you, and keep you 
from going pauper! It makes me feel 

ood! ”’ 

“Well,” growled ‘“‘ Maximilian,’”’ letting 
his eyes rest on the misshapen figure by his 
bedside, ‘‘if that ain’t the frozen limit! ”’ 

He closed his eyes, and Hercules tiptoed 
from the room. 

Each evening for the next week Hercules 
worked at the theatre. He was supremely 
happy; happier even than he had been 
during that brief time when he had been the 
background for a Monarch of Muscle. He 
was really serving his hero now. He, a 
dwarf, was the only bulwark between the 
ereat ‘‘ Maximilian ’’ and starvation; and 
with zest he flung himself into the business 
of learning the craft of the power behind the 
scenes. . 

And then one evening the unbelievable 
thing happened. It was half-way through 
the second house, and alert and eager Her- 
cules was standing in the. wings waiting for 
‘ Jim Slim,’’ a knockabout comedian, to take 
the stage. “‘ Jim Slim” had hurt himself 


_ threateningly towards the dwarf. 
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in his previous turn, and Hercules had been 
instructed to stand by in order to drop the 
curtain if the funny man showed signs of 
collapse. 

“Jim Slim ” was slow in taking his call ; 
and already the orchestra was marking 
time for his entry on the stage, when sud- 
denly a shuffling step came behind Hercules, 
and, turning round, the dwarf gazed into the 
drink-delirious eyes of ‘‘ Bang ’’ Thomas. 

‘““So you’m the perisher as ’as took my 
job again, are you ?”’ he snarled, swaying 
‘ Door- 
keeper said I weren’t wanted, as my job had 
been given to someone else. So I dctted 
him one and come up to see who it was as 
was robbin’ me of my liveli’ood.”’ 


a) 


“Push off, >said Hercules,, <“Iim busy !;’’ 
-busy;> are you ?’’. ‘snarled “Bang ”’ 
Thomas. ‘“‘ Not.’arf so blistering busy as 


you'll be in a minute! I put your high and 
mighty pal out of business by wiping an 
oil rag round one of his weights, and 
Vil 

“What! It was you, was it?” gasped 
Hercules, and forgetful of everything else, 
unconscious of the fact that Mallox on the 
prompt side was making feverish signs to him 
to drop the curtain, so that he might 
announce to the audience that “ Jim Slim ”’ 
was unable to appear a second time, he flung 
himself at the ex-strong man. 

But drunk and sodden as he was, * Bang ”’ 
Thomas was more than a match for the 
dwarf; and with a swing of his mght he 
caught Hercules on the chest and knocked 
him head over heels, arms and legs flying in 
a mad windmill of motion, bang on to the 
stage ! 

Asa funny man’s entry before the pleasure- 
seeking public it was a masterpiece of 
humour ; and as Hercules rolled like a shot 
rabbit to mid-stage, a roar of delighted 
surprise came from pit, stalls, and dress- 
circle. 

It was simply amazing how these come- 
dians could tumble without hurting them- 
selves ! 

For half a second, dazed and winded, 
Hercules lay still; and then, hearing the 
riot of laughter from over the footlights, and 
realizing where he was, he scrambled dizzily 
to his feet. 

What had been a roar of laughter now 
became a tumult of ecstatic, joyous, uncon- 
trollable delight. 

This was a wonderful turn! Who the 
dickens was this burlesque of a man, who 
came on to the stage like a human ball, and 
then stood up on his stunted legs and gazed 
at the audience in a half-soaked way whilst 
he rubbed the back of his large head ? He 
was an artist, anyway! Lord, what a freak 
he looked ! 
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Mallox, seeing what had taken place, had 
dashed round the rear of the stage and had 
‘Bang’? Thomas hauled off; and now, 
although still in a hopeless fog from his fall, 
Hercules knew that what was expected of 
him was to get off that stage as quickly as he 
could sand make room for the great “ Jim 
Slim.’ 

With what he intended to be an apologetic 
smile, but which appeared to the audience 
as one of the most humorous grimaces a 
funny man ever contrived, he essayed to 
bow as he had seen “ Maximilian ’’ bow to 
a cheering crowd; and immediately fresh 
gusto came to the laughter of the onlookers. 

It rattled poor Hercules, and with a 
hurried step he tried to ‘ walk-off,”’ but to 
his horror he found that his ankle was badly 
sprained, and at the second step he came 
down again as though he had tripped over 
his own huge feet ! 

Laughter swept the 
mounted to the 
dress - circle and 
gallery, and 
crackled round 
Vie = 2D Ores: 
Heroically Her- 
cules staggered 
to his feet again 
awed tried to 
keep his end up. 

POOLE Vora 4 Me 
shouted into the 
gloom beyond the 
footlights. ‘ But 
-I got a date with 
a doctor ! ”’ 

Limping, he 
made for the 
wings, where he 
could see Mal- 
lox’s shirt-front. 

rite Come 
back!’ yelled a 
voice from the 
amphitheatre, 
and in a trance 
Hercules saw 
Mallox waving 
him Dack. to 
the stage. ~ He 
turned, hesitant 
and uncertain. 

“What you want?’ he shouted across 
the orchestra; -~ Io sain?t- “a's tannin | 


stalls and pit, 


I’m ’Ercules, the scene-shifter. A chap 
shifted me into view by accident! I ain’t 
funny. I " SHer stopped = abrupey, 


realizing that his voice could not be heard 
above the thunder of laughter his appearance 
alone caused; and at that moment his 
father’s words came to him: “‘ If I call him 
Hercules folk’ll laugh the minnit they 
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jooks at him,” and behind the shrinking 
cripple’s outward buffoonery a sudden 
gleaming idea came: Why shouldn’t he 
make capital out of his stunted frame as 
“Maximilian’’ had made it out of his 
perfection ? 

‘Tl have a cut at it!’ thought Hercules 
in that tense moment; and looking up he 
caught Mallox’s eye, saw him nod and 
smile,-and turned to the audience again. 

With a desperately working brain he dug 
up every joke he’d ever -heard ;- _pattered 
as he’d pattered at street corners; as he’d 
heard hucksters patter in the selling of their 
wares; and during the whole time the 
audience chuckled in monotone, desiring to 
laugh loudly and long at the utter ridicu- 
lousness of his appearance, but loath to 
lose a single one of the pearls of natural 
humour which bee from the lier 
lips. 

But at last he- ran dry.**: The shooting 


Laughter swept the stalls and pit, mounted to the dress- 


stabbing pain from his injured ankle was 
stupefying him; his heart was beating with 
the speed of a racing motor-engine; the 
stage suddenly seemed to float round and 
from beneath ‘his feet. His words came 
slower and slower, as though he were falling 
to sleep, and with a sigh he sank to the 
boards, as though weary of his job 

With the touch of. an artist, Mallox 
signalled the curtain to fall. Hercules had 
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made ‘an original entry, he had chanced to 
make an equally original exit. And from 
beyond that curtain, as Mallox and a stage- 
hand lifted the dwarf up and carried him to 


circle and gallery, and crackled round the boxes. 


a dressing-room, a storm of applause dithered 
round the theatre. What mattered it to 
the packed audience that trouble and weari- 
ness were in the world? A great new 
laughter-maker had been given them ! 
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YEAR later Hercules, now shaven and 
clothed in the high note of fashion, 
walked along by the sea at Monte 
Carlo; by his side strolled a man of huge 
frame but wasted 
muscles, throwing 
into strong relef 
the stunted figure 
of the dwarf by 
his side. 

un ord. 4 \<said 
Hercules, pre- 
sently. ‘It don't 
seem real, does it ? 
Twelve months 
ago you was a 
popular favourite 
and give me a job 
to go about with 
you to show your 
bigness off; and 
now because 
‘Bang’ Thomas 
broke you, and 
tried to break me, 
I’m the popular 
favourite and 
have given you 
the job of showing 
my littleness off!’’ 

“ Maximilian ”’ 
smiled sadly. 

“It’s a funny 
wcerld, Mouse,’’ he 
said. . 

“ But not such 
a bad ’un after 
all,”” added the 
dwarf. He paused 
and watched his 
companion’s gait 
for a second. 
pe Ves)’ he *con- 
tinued, presently, 
“ you're walking a 
whole lot better 
to-day. It’s a good 
job I heard of that 
French surgeon 
and, thanks to 
the public being 
tickled to death 
by my_ stunted 
shape, was able 
to pay any fee he liked to ask.’ 

‘“ Maximilian ’’ smiled and gazed out to 
sea sadly. He had relearned the old fable 
that at times a mouse is mightier than a 
lion. 


ha 
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PERPLEXITIES. 


By HENRY E. DUDENEY. 


698.—A REDUCED KNIGHT’S TOUR. 


I HAVE stated in these pages and elsewhere that a 
complete re-entrant knight’s tour cannot be made on a 
rectangular board of fewer than 30 squares. This is 
quite correct, but all writers on the subject have 
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supposed that the board must be 6 by 5, following the 
belief of the great Euler himself that no such tour 
could be made on any board with only three squares 
on one side. We have, unfortunately, taken that for 
granted, but Mr. Ernest Bergholt has discovered that it 
is an error. A re-entrant tour (that is, one in which 
the last move, after visiting every square, brings the 
knight back to its starting point) is possible on the 
board shown—1o by 3. _ It is an interesting study 
to discover the greatest number of fundamentally 
different ways in which this may be done, for these 
are very few. Variations obtained by merely turning 
the board round or reflecting in a mirror are not con- 
sidered as fundamentally different. As the tour is 
re-entrant, you may, of course, start wherever you 
like. 


699.—F ACTORIZING. 


AN anonymous correspondent asks me to give the 
factors (the numbers that will divide it without any 
remainder) of this number—I 000000000001. 
This is easily done if you happen to know something 
about numbers of this peculiar form. In fact, it is 
just as easy for me to give two factors if you insert, 
say, one hundred and one noughts, instead of eleven, 
between the two ones. There is a curious, easy, and 
beautiful rule for these cases. Can you find it ? 


700.—SELLING EGGS. 


A WOMAN took a certain number of eggs to market 
and sold some of them. The next day, through the 
industry of her hens, the number left over had been 
doubled, and she sold the same number as the previous 
day. On the third day the new remainder was trebled 
and she sold the same number as before. On the fourth 
day the remainder was quadrupled, and her sales the 
same as before. On the fifth day what had been left over 
were quintupled, yet she sold exactly the same as on 
all the previous occasions, and so disposed of her entire 
stock. What is the smallest number of eggs she could 
have taken to market the first day, and how many did 
she sell daily ? 


7or.—A RUSTIC CHARADE. 
A CHARMING young correspondent who has passed 
her ninetieth year and is still enthusiastic about 
puzzles reminds me of a little rustic charade that I 


heard in the West of England as a boy, but had quite 
forgotten. Here it is :— 


My first’s a little thing what hops. 
My second gives us good hay crops. 
My whole we eats with mutton chops. 


702.— APPLES AND ORANGES. 


A MAN arranged four apples and four oranges in a 
circle in the order shown i in the illustration. He told 
his son to select any number he chose and, starting at 
Ii-as “one: -and 
counting in the A H 
direction of the 
arrow, to take the 
fruit at which his 
count stopped 
Removing that 
fruit and starting 
again at the next 
one in order, he 
could count out a 
second fruit. And 
so on until he had 
taken four of them. 
The boy decided to 
count out every 
seventh. This, of course, gave him Ae B, thew Cy 
then A, and finally the apple G. He was disap- 
pointed, as he wanted to get all the oranges. What 
is the smallest number he might have selected to 
do this? Of course, 840 (the L.C.M.*: of 8,7; 6,88 
will count them out in the order A, B, C, D, but there 
are eleven smaller numbers that will serve. 


Solutions to Last Month's Puzzles. 


694.—A GENERAL ELECTION. 


THE answer is 39,147,416 different ways. Add 3 
to the number of members (making 618) and deduct 
t from the number of parties (making 3). Then the 
answer will be the number of ways in which 3 things 


may be selected from 618. That is 618 X 617 X 616 
| DE, ey Tae ae) 


39,147,415 ways. 


695.—AN ENIGMA. 


THE required word is “ invisible ” ! (I N visible). 


696.—AN EPITAPH (A.D. 1538). 


IF two widows had each a son, and each widow 
married the son of the other and had a daughter by 
the marriage, all the relationships mentioned would 
be found to result. 


697.—FOR JUVENILES. 
Tom must have had seven apples and Dick five. 
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tOKTES. about. the. intelligence.“ iof 

animals—dogs in particular—are so 

oft-recurring and usually so_ re- 

markable that many people who 
never come in contact with dogs are in- 
clined to take such narratives with a pinch 
of salt ; their attitude is like that of the club 
members listening, slightly bored, to the 
enthusiastic fisherman’s tale about “the 
whopper he just lost.” 

Now, however, it should no longer be a 
difficult matter for the dog-owner to make 
sceptics realize that the marvellous things 
he relates about canines are true; he can 
take his friends to the cinema and show them 
a dog which not only vindicates everything 
he has said, but which will awe the doubting 
Thomases into silence with its almost in- 
credible cleverness. 

This dog does a hundred and one things, 
from falling in love to being bowed down 
with well-simulated grief. He is no trick 
dog, this, for he plays the leading vole in 
film dramas in which he expresses emotions 
almost as realistically as any MRodolph 
Valentino ; and, indeed, one has to see him 
to realize how truly wonderful he is. 

Strongheart, for such is the name of this 
remarkable wolf-dog, has been a cinema 
star for some years now. He has figured 
in three film dramas, and he is at present 
completing another and even greater picture 
—appropriately enough, Jack London’s 
“White Fang.” 

Strongheart might well have been the 
prototype for Jack London’s hero dogs, for 

he has had a career as romantic and varied, 
as full of thrills, adventures, and daring 
deeds, as any of these canines of fiction. It 
is hard to have to confess the fact that 
Strongheart was born a German. He was 
trained in his native country as a police 
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dog. Happily his heart was in the right 
place, for during the war he worked with 
the Belgian Red Cross, bringing in the 
wounded from the line of fire and little 
dreaming that his training for this work of 
mercy was to stand him in good stead when, 
years afterwards, he made his bow to the 
cinema camera. For three years he was in 
the field continuously, except when slightly 
wounded by shrapnel after the second battle 
of Ypres. 

After the war an American film producer, 
in search of an intelligent dog for cinema 
work, heard of Strongheart, and, finding 
that the remarkable stories he had been 
told of the animal’s sagacity fell short of 
the actual truth, entered into negotiations 
for his purchase. So Strongheart said good- 
bye to his Belgian owner—to understand 
whose language, after the German of his 
former master, had caused him so much 
pain and worry—to begin life again in a 
strange land, where his new master’s speech 
appeared to be even more heart-breakingly 
difficult to comprehend. 

Strongheart soon adapted himself to his 
new surroundings, and not long afterwards 
he came into the custody of Mr. Laurence 
Trimble, a trainer of animals, under whose 
mastership he was to rise to the highest 
pinnacle of dog-fame. 

With his various masters the dog had been 
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singularly fortunate; they showed him the 
requisite amount of kindness to develop 
his natural abilities, whereas cruelty in any 
form in all probability would have re- 
pressed his initiative once and for all. But 
he was most lucky in falling finally into the 
hands of Mr. Trimble, who has made a 
science of animal training, and whose two 
main maxims in this connection are: that 
scorn is the most severe form of chastise- 
ment in the canine world, and that kindness 
will make a dog do more than cruelty. 


R: ? TRIMBLE. ‘set; about... training 
Strongheart, and for six months the 
two were never out of sight or hearing 

of one another for longer than ten minutes. 
At the end of that period the dog was cast 
for his first big véle—in “‘ The Silent Call.” 
This story, vivid, absorbing, and sometimes 
a little grim, was set in the mountains of 
California. According to the plot, the 
ranchers are making a war of extermina- 
tion against wolves. One, however—half 
dog, half coyote, and mated to a .wolf—is 
spared, and her puppy, Flash, is adopted 
by one of the ranchers. 

Strongheart played the part of Flash, 
and we see him grow to maturity. Then his 
life is made miserable because he is left 
alone when his master goes on a journey. 
He becomes savage, or at least the old 
instincts return to his breast, and one night 
he attacks the cattle. The ranchers chase 
him to the hills, where he mates with a wolf. 
Afterwards he returns to the ranch and 
succeeds in making friends again with the 
men, with the result that he is reinstated. 

In this picture Mr. Trimble was faced 
with one of the most difficult problems so 
far as Strongheart was concerned. The 
dog had been trained never to attack other 
animals. How, then, could he be induced 
to make war upon the cattle ? The difficulty 
was solved by bringing about a friendship 
between the dog and a young heifer with 
whom Strongheart was trained to play. 
Thus it is that in the film we see the dog 
make repeated rushes at the heifer, jumping 
upon him from one side and then another. 
But these manceuvres:on the part of the 
dog, far from being savage, are natural 
ebullitions of friendliness. 

The actions of Strongheart throughout the 
film are remarkable, and the impression one 
obtains is that the dog feels the part, that 
he really does, in turn, fall in love, that he 
really is consumed with hatred, that he 
is jealous and angry. It is not so much that 
he displays these emotions—the remarkable 
fact is that he reveals them at the proper 
time, so that the story, with its canine hero, 
runs on smoothly, one dramatic incident 
following another until at the curtain 
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one is struck with wonder at the dog’s 
power. : 

Now let us see how Mr. Trimble suc- 
ceeded in getting Strongheart to “‘ register ”’ 
the proper emotion at the proper time. 
In “ The Silent Call,’’ Strongheart and his 
wild wolf mate—a part played by a full- 
blooded wolf, Lady Silver, trained by Mr. 
Trimble—have made their home in a cave 
in the mountains. The dog goes out in 
search of food for the wolf. and their cubs. 
When he returns, he finds his home has 
been dynamited by the villain in the 
story, a man who hates dogs, wolves, and 
every other kind of animal. In the film we 
see Strongheart display fierce hatred and 
then overwhelming grief. 

The dog was not ill-treated to get this 

scene—or, indeed, any other. The effect 
was secured quite simply. A _ blanket 
belonging to a dog which Strongheart really 
despised and hated was placed in the dirt 
of the den. When Strongheart passed 
before the camera he caught a whiff of the 
scent of this dog’s blanket. Immediately 
his hair bristled and he darted for the den, 
naturally thinking that the other dog was 
there. We see him begin to dig fiercely in 
the débris of the den, and he is growing 
angrier and angrier, when he suddenly stops. 
He has heard the bark of the other dog, 
who, though the audience do not know it, 
has been placed in a wired-in box and 
brought within sight of Strongheart but out 
of range of the camera. Strongheart moves 
away from the den towards the other dog. 
His ears are flat back against his head, and 
he is showing his savage fangs in a vicious 
snarl. His one idea seems to be revenge, 
to get at this villain who has brought his 
home to ruin. He stands like that, the 
picture of rage incarnate, looking in the 
direction taken by the villain. 
_ For the purposes of the story it is now 
necessary for the animal to show grief. He 
must turn his thoughts from the villain, his 
enemy, to his home and loved ones. How is 
this to be done ?—how is Strongheart’s very 
real anger to be curbed ? For Mr. Trimble 
it is a comparatively simple matter, He is 
standing on one side of the camera, though, 
of course, out of range, for the dog is occu- 
pying the whole of the picture. 

“Strongheart, aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself ?’’ Mr. Trimble asks. Then he 
turns his back on the dog. That is all—-and 
it is quite sufficient. The dog knows he is 
scorned—by his master, the person he loves 
most dearly, his best friend in all the world. 
What can it mean? What has he done? 
We can imagine Strongheart asking himself 
these questions; and his face assumes an 
expression of abject misery. 
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If ever any- 
one, any animal, was overcome by grief, it is 
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trongheart. He grovels in the dirt, heart- 
broken ! 

Of course, to the audience it appears as if 
Strongheart’s sorrow has been caused by the 
loss of his mate and cubs. 

Later in the same film Strong- 
heart is shown, at dusk, on the 
pinnacle of a hill. He is lying 
down, and gazes wistfully into 
the distant valley. There comes 
a “‘close-up,’’ and we see an 
expression of infinite sadness on 
his face, for he is still, apparently, 
mourning the loss of his dear 
ones. In reality the dog is not 
mourning any loss. His thoughts 
are upon one person only—his 
master. He is simply obeying 
his master’s command to remain 
on that spot until he returns. 
Strongheart sees Mr. ‘Trimble 
walk down the valley, and the 
farther he goes the more miserable- 
looking the dog becomes. Strong- 
heart watches his master out of 

_ sight, and then, as if he has given 
up hope, he les down and puts 
his head between his paws, yearning with all 
his heart for the word that will release him. 

When, after the completion of the first 
film, Mr. Trimble came to take stock of what 
had been achieved, he arrived at the con- 
clusion that the time spent in training 


Dog v. Man.—Strongheart is seen forcing the villain down 
a steep slope into the river. 


Strongheart had been fruitful in the ex- 
treme, and it was possible that even greater 
things might be done by the canine actor. 
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The trainer’s experience of Strongheart had 
confirmed him in his opinion that, though 
a dog has not reasoning power, he has a 
certain faculty which is a 


remarkably 


His face assumes an expression of abject misery. If ever 
any animal was overcome by grief, it is Strongheart. 


efficient substitute for it, and that this 
faculty is occasionally so extraordinary in 
its manifestations that it borders on the 
psychic. 

“The average dog is an excellent mind- 
reader,’’ Mr. Trimble declares. ‘‘ He is not 
half so easily deceived 
about some things as are 
men. His master, for 
example, may harbour a 
dislike for a certain per- 
son, and yet, in the pre- 
sence of that person, he 
speaks kindly and without 
apparent malice. The dog 
is not to be deceived by 
this. In spite of his mas- 
ter’s show of courtesy, he 
growls and_ gives’ other 
evidence of his dislike for 
his visitor. He is watching 
every -expression..on= the 
face of his master, and in 
every little facial twist 
during the conversation 
reads dislike. His master’s 
words mean nothing; they 
are insincere. And so, in 
spite of his master’s out- 
ward attitude, the dog is 
always hostile when that 
other person is near by.”’ 

This is not reasoning 
power on the part of the 
dog,Mr., Imimble argues: But it. is the 
equivalent in the world of dumb brutes—it 
is the association of ideas. The dog has 
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observed these same expressions, scowls, 
etc., before, when his master made no 
attempt to cloak his real feelings by deceiving 
words. It is this same association of ideas 
that enables one to get a dog to do things. 
Take the case of a dog-owner who has been 
in the habit. of bailing out a boat with a 
sponge. ‘‘Go and get my sponge, Fido,”’ 
the master says. The dog goes off immedi- 
ately, and returns with the sponge. Now, 
if it were reasoning power that the dog used 
he would perhaps have got a bailer or a 
hose-pipe, or some equally good substitute 
for a sponge. But as he had always seen 
his master bail out the boat in the same way, 
he could only associate the sponge with this 
process. The difference between human 
reasoning and a dog’s association of ideas is 
reached just at this point. Mr. Trimble 
doesn’t think a dog will ever get beyond 
that. 

Mr. Trimble was, if possible, even more 
painstaking in training Strongheart for 


“Brawn of the North,’ his second picture. - 


He exhibited almost superhuman patience, 
and scene after scene was taken again and 


Strongheart to the Rescue.—Carrying a baby, wrapped in furs, back 
through the snow to its parents. 


again until it was at last considered to be 
perfect. 

By transporting ourselves, in imagination, 
to Hollywood, we get an interesting insight 
into Mr. Trimble’s methods of training, and 
note with surprise that these are uncon- 
ventional in the extreme. For instance, the 
trainer does not give the dog any reward for 
obeying a command ; that is to say, he does 
not give him a biscuit or piece of meat to 
impress upon him that when he does a thing 
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well he may expect something good. Mr. 
Trimble acts quite differently, for the idea 
he instils into Strongheart is that if he does 
as he is told he will get his master’s approval ; 
if he doesn’t, approval will be withheld. It 
doesn’t take long for us, as spectators, to 
see that Strongheart will do more to please 
his master than many another dog would 
do to get a reward. 

The dog is never punished in the sense 
that he is chastised. The greatest instru- 
ment for discipline and training in Mr. 


Trimble’s hands is the dog’s dread of re- . 


proach. When Strongheart sees by the 
expression on his master’s face that he has 
failed in anything, his dejection is almost 
tragic. Mr. Trimble holds the view that 
when Strongheart makes a mistake he does 
not do so intentionally ; the fact is that he 
did not understand. And in these circum- 
stances it is for his trainer to exercise 
patience and show him what is right. 
“Brawn of the North” is a much more 
vigorous picture in many ways. The scene 
is laid in the snowy wastes of Alaska, 
where “‘ Brawn,” played by Strongheart, 
and his master 
and mistress 
encounter many 
adventures. 


citing - incidents 

in the- story.1s 
- when the sledge- 
- dogs runaway, 

carrying the 
baby with*them, 
and Strongheart 

The ‘“‘ huskies ” 
ened by a pack 
of timber wolves, 
which, driven’ to 
desperation by 
the pangs of hun- 
ger, had followed 
the man and the 
girl, who had 
been journeying 
south with their 
baby. During a 
stop the wolves 
made an attack and the dogs took to flight, 
rushing panic-stricken through the snow, 
dragging the sledge with its tiny burden 
behind them. 

We see the wolves set off in pursuit, and 
excitement reaches fever-heat when Strong- 
heart goes to the rescue. 
telligence tells him that he must take a short 
cut if he is to outwit the wolves; so he 
makes for the summit of the hill round 
the base of which the fugitive pack have 
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The End a the louttey —" Sivongheatt restoring the baby 


to its bed. 


disappeared. Before he has gone far Strong- 
heart comes upon the sledge, which has 
caught in a tree trunk. The dogs are strain- 
ing their hardest to pull it free. In an 
instant Strongheart has lifted the baby 
to the ground, and next moment he sets off, 
carrying the child back to its grief-stricken 
parents. 

ln Brawn of the: North <as- in’ «Fhe 
Silent Call,’ we see Strongheart come to 
grips with the villain. Now the dog was 
quite friendly with the men who played 
these respective parts, yet in the first picture 
it was necessary for Strongheart to maul 
his human enemy in a 
most savage manner, 
while in “Brawn of the 
North” he had to fight 
with.‘ the villain, roll 
down a_ snow - covered 
slope with him, and then 
force him into a swiftly 
flowing stream, in which 
he (the villain) was sup- 
posed to have met his 
death. 
In both cases the de- 
sired effect was secured 
by making Strongheart 
believe that it was all 
Mi SU tne: “Se COG 
film we see the dog 
making repeated jumps 
at the villain’s throat, 
and at last lay hold of 
him and drag him down 
the hill. The secret was 
that Strongheart had 
been taught to play with 
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the man’s tie, which the 
villain, unknown to the 
audience, waved in 
the dog’s face. Strong- 
heart made playful snaps 
at the tie, and then the 
villain put his hand, con- 
taining ~ the — tie, to™ his 
neck, giving the appear- 
arte in the film of pro- 
tecting his throat from 
the dog, Of course, the 
audience expect the dog 
to jump at the man’s 
neck, and _ Strongheart 
does not disappoint them, 
probably thinking that 
this game is just the sort 
of thing he likes. 

At last the dog makes 
a higher jump at the man, 
who suddenly throws his 
arms round the animal, 
and the two roll over 
and over down the hill. 
To all appearances Strongheart has bowled 
the man over. As they roll down we see 
Strongheart ‘‘ worrying’ his victim, but it 
is all friendly play and part of the game. 

In yet another scene there is a touch 
of comedy when Strongheart, coming sud- 
denly upon the lovers in the act of kissing, 
shows the greatest amazement. _The man 
and the girl are in the cabin, when Strong- 
heart comes to the door. Just then the 
man takes the girl in his arms and kisses 
her on the lips, and at the same time the 
dog cocks his head first to one side and then 
to another. You feel that Strongheart is 


Strongheart’s Fight with the Villain.—-It looks like a savage 
attack, but is really play. , 
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saying to himself: ‘Well, I never! Did 
you ever see anything like that?” 

This was how the above effect was secured. 
While the couple were kissing, Mr. Trimble, 
being in the cabin but out of range of the 
camera, called Strongheart. The dog came 
at once and, opening the door, stopped 
on the threshold. 

“Well, Strongheart,’’ his trainer declared, 
“how would you likes——?”’ 

The question was left unfinished, and 
Strongheart, expecting Mr. Trimble to 
say something like “‘a bone ”’ or “a walk,” 
jerked his head from 
side to side, striving 
eagerly not to miss 
his master’s next 
word. He was com- 
pletely keyed-up for 
something unex- 


pected, waiting for 
a surprise. And, of 
course, the result 


was that in the film 
the dog is seen to be 
acting the scene as 
if he understood 
exactly what was 
expected of him. 

It is a common- 
place to hear people, 
when speaking of a 
favourite dog, de- 
clare that “‘ he under- 
stands every word I 
say.” Literally, that 
may not be quite 
accurate, -butsa6 
comes very near to 
being true so far as 
Strongheart is con- 
cerned. Sometimes 
it appears as if he 
can follow’ every 
word in his master’s 
everyday conversa- 
10 4 Tans NEE. 
Trimble.may. ~-be 
speaking to someone 
in an ordinary tone 
of voice. His remarks have nothing what- 
ever to do with Strongheart. Then in the 
same tone he goes on, still speaking in his 
ordinary voice, ““Now I am. going to tell 
Strongheart to go to bed.’”’ Next moment 


You feel that Strongheart is saying to him- 


self: “ Well, I never ! 
anything like that?” 
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Strongheart has got to his feet and calmly 
made his way to his sleeping-place. 

Mr. Trimble’s views on dogs are interesting. 
For instance, he firmly believes that they 
have individual degrees of character. Strong- 
heart, he says, has an innate dignity and 
depth of feeling that are as fine as anything 
that may be encountered in a human being. 
It is therefore the easiest thing in the world 
to humiliate him, but by doing so unwar- 
rantably one would suppress those finer 
instincts. 

“On no account laugh at an animal’s mis- 

takes,’’ Mr. Trimble 
. declares. ** Do not 
ridicule him, and do 
not play practical 
jokes upon him. 
Above all, never put 
him in a_ position 
where he will feel em- 
barrassed or foolish. 
You will hurt . his 
feelings just in the 
same way as you 
would hurt those of 
a man in similar cir- 
cumstances. Again, 
my advice to dog- 
owners is never to 
sneer at their pets.. 
An animal that has 
any nobility in its 
character will be hurt 
‘to the quick by such 
treatment, which will 
break rather than 
build up the bond 
of friendship that 
should exist between 
dog and master.” 
By the time this 
is in print, Strong- 
heart’s third picture, 
‘“The Love Master,” 
should be released. 
Strongheart, who 
is now about nine 
years of age, is at 
present hard at work 
on his latest film, ‘‘ White Fang,” in which 
he should be seen to even greater advan- 
tage. As it is, however, Strongheart has 
more than earned the description of “‘ the 
wonder-dog of the films.” 


Did you ever see 


ey 
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LADYS 


SAID ‘*‘ good night ’’ to Valda outside 
the narrow, rather grimly-ugly house 
in which she lived, and proceeded to 
walk home to my lodgings in the 
neighbourhood of Notting Hill Gate. 

It was a long walk. It was also very late, 
and I was more than usually tired; but 
somehow the thought of bed didn’t attract 
me. My brain was on fire with the irritant 
fever of revolt, a chafing, passionate revolt 
against the whole of the facts of life as 
presented to me at the moment. 

It had been one of those exasperating 
evenings when everything seems to go wrong 
out of sheer cussedness, when the merest 
trivialities become magnified into towering 
grievances. For no particular reason we 
had both been feeling nervy and strung-up, 
ready to start a disagreement over the least 
thing ; and as I tramped up the slight incline 
of Church Street, under a waning September 
moon that bobbed illusively among the 
housetops, I found myself reviewing the 
situation from the lowest depths of des- 
pondency. 

We had been engaged three years now, 
Valda and I—three post-war years of ever- 
lasting struggle against circumstances— 
and our chances of marrying seemed as 
remote as ever. I was still the impecunious 
journalist I had been in the summer of 
19z20—immensely keen on my work but 
lacking any definite guarantee of the future— 
while Valda still filled the post of shorthand- 
typist in a City merchant’s office. We 
weren’t afraid of taking risks, but it hap- 
pened that we were more than ordinarily 
ambitious. Idealists, I suppose you’d call 
us. We wanted so much to make a fine thing 
out of life, to weave into it the pattern of a 
rare and lasting beauty. We shrank from 
the possibility of being sucked down into 
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the welter of poverty and meanness that 
seemed to swamp so many of the lives of 
the people around us. And so time had 
dragged on—mockingly, churlishly. That 
at the end of three years we still continued 
to be genuinely in love was the only bright 
spot on the horizon. And to-night even that 
had seemed in danger of eclipse. 

I drew in a long breath and _ stared 
gloomily at the huddled shadows of the 
houses. Then, abruptly, I squared my 
shoulders, lifted my gaze to the slender 
wisp of a moon, and vowed renewed defiance 
Of fate: “Hope springs eternal if 
It wasn’t reasonable to suppose that for- 
tune could elude me for ever. 


ITH intense weariness, and the aid 

of banister rails that shook in their 

sockets like teeth in the jaws of a 
skull, I climbed the stairs to my stuffy little 
second-floor bed-sitting-room. 

I lit the hissing gas-jet, tossed my hat on 
to a peg on the wall, and glanced apatheti- 
cally about the room. And almost the first 
thing I noticed was a telegram propped 
against the water-jug on the table in the 
middle. 

Wondering a little, I picked it up, tore 
open the flimsy yellow envelope, and 
stood close up under the gas in order more 
easily to decipher the pencilled writing. 
The next moment a sensation of surprise 
ran through me like an electric shock. The 
telegram was from Leeds, and was signed 
by a firm of solicitors whose name was 
familiar to me. In the terse wording peculiar 
to such methods of communication, it 
informed me of the death that day of my 
uncle, Silas Cadwell, and of the fact that 
the funeral would take place at three p.m. 
on Monday, 17th. 
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Monday! The day after to-morrow! I 
glanced at the post-office timing and saw 
that the message had been handed in at 
five-fifteen on Friday. That meant that it 
must have arrived soon after I had left 
for Gravesend on the special reporting job 
that. had kept me busy all the previous 
night. 

With the telegram still in my hand, I 
sank hmply on to the edge of the bed. And 
suddenly all the bitter stored-up memories 
of this man, who had been my guardian and 
my father’s half-brother, crowded back 
into my mind like so many gibbering 
ghosts. 

I couldn’t pretend to be sorry. There 
had never been any love lost between us. 
Even as a child he had hated me, punishing 
me savagely for the most trifling offences, 
striving by every means in his power to bend 
me to his will, to crush my naturally in- 
dependent spirit under the grim weight of 
his own ruthlessness. But for the inter- 
vention of Unclé Nathan—who invariably 
defended me against his brother’s periodic 
outbursts of cruelty—I have sometimes 
wondered how I should have survived at all. 

Nathan Cadwell was two years younger 
than Silas, and a more completely opposite 
type of man it would be impossible to 
imagine. He was gentle and tolerant where 
the other was hard and bitter. His ex- 
pression always held a certain wistful 
quality—like that of a child when it shuts 
fast the door of reality upon the rosy cham- 
ber of dreams. He was the most impractic- 
able, the most patient, the most simple- 
hearted man I have ever known. 

As I undressed and got into bed, I found 
myself speculating upon how much money 
Uncle Silas had left. That he must have 
died a rich man was certain. Like his 
brother Nathan, he had never married. 
Every ounce of his ruthless slave-driving 
energy he had put into the building up of 
the cotton and woollen manufacturing 
business he had inherited from his father. 
For forty years he had squeezed gold out 
of life as some men squeeze happiness. And 
now he was gone, blown out like a flame in 
the wind, leaving behind him the solid robe 
of material possessions with which he had 
striven to cover his spirit’s nakedness. 

Not for a moment did I delude myself 
with the notion that he had left anything 
to me. Our mutual antagonism had gone 
too deep for any last-minute softening on 
his part. But I liked to think that Uncle 
Nathan would benefit. 

The younger of the two brothers was a 
comparatively poor man. What money he 
had originally possessed had dwindled away 
in numerous unprofitable channels, ELS spent 
most of his time conducting ‘“‘ experiments ”’ 
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of a chemical nature and in inventing 
things for which no one could find any 
practical use. He was also a keen botanist— 
having written a standard work on English 
wild flowers—and would sometimes go off 
upon long tramping tours by himself, 
vanishing and reappearing in the most casual 
manner. During the war he had become 
interested in the study of explosives, and 
for the purpose of carrying out his inyesti- 
gations in this direction had built himself 
a small bungalow in the middle of a wood 
in Kent, where he lived alone save for an 
elderly housekeeper. 

It was now several months since I had 
had any news of him, and the thought that 
he would certainly be present at his brother’s 
funeral was the main cause of my final 
decision to go up to Leeds on the Monday. 


HEN I arrived at my deceased rela- 
tive’s house in Tyne Street—the 
gaunt red house in which I had 

passed seven miserable years of my youth 


-—it was to discover that, contrary to all 


expectations, Uncle Nathan was not among 
the mourners. No one seemed able to 
account for his absence. 

“T’m sure I can’t think why he hasn’t_ 
come,’’ old Neasden, the solicitor, replied in 
answer to my anxious questioning. “A tele- 
gram was sent to him shortly before nine 
o’clock on Friday morning. Mr. Cadwell 
died at exactly five minutes past eleven, and 
I at once dispatched a second telegram 
informing Mr. Nathan of the—ah—sad 
news. 

“ And he hasn’t written or—or anything?” 

“No. Of course, there’s the chance that 
he may have been away—something of that 
sort.’ 

I agreed, remembering Uncle Nathan’s 
habit of occasionally disappearing from 
normal existence and leaving no channel 
of communication open behind him. His 
failure to put in an appearance had dis- 
appointed me keenly. I looked upon my 
journey from London as a woeful waste of 
time and money. 

‘Late, in ithe afternoon, in the lugubrious 
dining-room —to me hateful with the 
memory of past chastisements—Mr. Neasden 
read the will. It was a lengthy, tiresomely 
involved affair, from whose pedantic ver- 
bosities only one fact emerged with any 
clearness. This was to the effect that, after 
the disposal of certain minor legacies to 
various unimportant relatives, the whole of 
the residue of the dead man’s very con- 
siderable estate was to go to his brother, 
Nathan Cadwell—should the latter be alive 
to receive it. In the event of his being 
dead, it was to pass to some specified insti- 
tution whose name I did not catéh. 
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HE formality of the will-reading over, I 
hurried back to London—to find a sur- 
prise awaiting me in the person of old 

Martha Crump, Uncle Nathan’s housekeeper. 
As I opened the door of my room she rose 
up out of the shabby depths of the solitary 
arm-chair, lifted a red and swollen face out 
of a large, damp-looking handkerchief, and 
made a hurried movement towards me. 
“Oh, Master Denny!” she exclaimed, 
using the old name that still occasionally 
rose to her lips in moments of stress. “I’m 
that glad you’ve come. 


I was beginnin’ ter’ 
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ce "Im ! »”) 
her red-rimmed eyes. 
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A look of scorn flashed into 
‘“Who cares about 


im? It’s master I’m meanin’,”’ 

“What? Uncle Nathan? Dead? But 
—but surely you must be making a 
mistake ? ”’ 


She shook her head, tears streaming freely 
down her wrinkled cheeks. 


“‘ Mistake ? ’Ow could I ~be makin’ -a 
mistake when it was meself as found 
4m? 7” 


‘Found him? I’m afraid I don’t under- 
stand. You say my uncle’s dead ? ”’ 


* 


I stood close under the gas in order more easily to decipher the pencilled writing. 


think as ’ow you weren’t never goin’ ter 
turnip.” 

“You! Martha!’ I replied, amazedly. 
“ But why 2? ‘What’s the matter ?.”’ 

She stared at me tragically. Her lips 
trembled. | 

“ E-everything’s the matter,’’ she sobbed, 
wildly. ‘‘ Everything! ’Ow ter begin tellin’ 
’e I don’t rightly know—that I don’t. Even 
ter jest think of it m-makes me go all over 
a-shiver.”’ : 

‘ To—to think of what ? ”’ 

““ Why, a-findin’ ’im d-dead—an’ all that.” 

“Dead ?’’ My bewilderment deepened. 
‘Finding who dead ? You aren’t meaning 
Mr, Silas, are you ?”’ 


She sobbed noisily, dabbed her eyes with 
the handkerchief, and repeated :— 


“Dead right enough, poor man. And 
such an unnatural death an’ all. Every 
time I thinks about it x 

“Unnatural ? But tell me * oT took 


her gently by the shoulders, put her back 
into the arm-chair, and seated myself 
opposite. Then, as calmly as possible, I 
went on: “ Tell me—-how did it: happen ? ”’ 

She choked down a fresh spasm of 
weeping. Her whole face became _ con- 
vulsed with horror. 

“ Blowed ’isself up—gunpowder, or sum- 
mat. lLeastways, that’s what they says.” 

“Who does ? ” 
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‘“ Police-Sergeant Motts—an’ all them as 
is down there. Oh, a rare crowd, I can tell ’e 
—traipsin’ around and pokin’ their noses 
into everythin’. An’ poor master lyin’ 
there acorpse! Oh,it’sawful! Awful! I 
couldn’t bear it!” 

I nodded understandingly. In imagina- 
tion I could see it all so vividly—the dead 
man, the little bungalow hidden away in the 
desolate wood, the gaping crowd of villagers 
drawn to the scene, like filings to a magnet, 
at the first hint of tragedy. 

“And when did it—this 
happen ? ”’ 

Martha blew her nose, straightened her 
somewhat tipsy-looking headgear, and re- 
plied :— 

‘ That, sir’s, what they don’t rightly know 
—leas’ways, not ’zackly. They says as ’ow 
it must ’ave bin some time early on Friday 
morning—between nine and ten o’clock.” 

obrday 2a Three | dayse ao 2 av lout 
surely Li How is it «they cant “say: 
nearer than that ? There must have been 
a noise of some sort? The explosion, you 
know! You must have heard something ? ” 

‘But. -thats:jest-. the trouble, sir... 7 
weren ‘t there: to “ear.” 

‘ Not there? ”’ 

‘No. You see, I’d gone off ter spend a 
Sune o’ days with me sister, Mrs. Chandler, 
wot lives at Canterbury—’er bein’ that bad 
with the rheumatics an’ -all. Master—’e 
were out in ‘is ‘ workshop,’ as ’e calls it, 
when I goes off about a quarter past eight on 
Friday morning.’’ She sniffed noisily, gulped 
down a sob, and added: “‘ An’ ter think I 
weren’t never goin’ ter see ’im alive agin ! ”’ 

“ And you say it was you who—who first 
discovered what had happened ? ” 

“Yes, sir—when I gets back agin this 
mornin’. And such a.turn as it give me 
ter see ‘im a-lyin’ there so queer and still- 
like—an’ all one side the shed blowed out. 
At first I thought as ’ow ’e’d jest fainted or 
summat. ’E didn’t seem ter be ’urt any- 
wheres—no blood or anything like that. 
But when I goes ter try an’ pick ‘im up 
Oh, it was awful! I sha’n’t never forget it 
—not ’til me dyin’ day, that I sha’n’t, sir.”’ 

I nodded sympathetically. 

“And then ? What did you do then ? ”’ 

“Well, I was that scared I jest run fer 

all I was worth down ter Mr. Godden’s 
"E goes off on ‘is bike down ter Sergeant 
Motts in th’ village—an’ soon there was a 
rare crowd around, traipsin’ everywhere and 
arstin’ me all sorts 0’ questions. And at 
last I couldn’t stand no more, so I took 
an’ come straight ’ere ter you, sir. I says 
ter meself as ‘ow you’d know what was 
best ter do.” 

She regarded me with an air of resigned 
and tragic helplessness, and as I returned 


accident— 
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her gaze | felt myself to be suddenly quite 
incapable of answering her. Getting up 
from my chair, I walked over to the window, 
stood staring vaguely down into the lamp- 
lit street below. Uppermost in my con- 
sciousness, piercing a whole host of con- 
flicting emotions, was a sharp sense of loss. 
That Uncle Nathan should have died like 
that, so dramatically and alone, and—by a 
curious coincidence—on the same day, 
almost at the same hour, as Uncle Silas, 
seemed fantastically incredible. 

On the same day—almost at the same 
hour ! 

The words echoed queerly in my brain, 
firing a sudden startled train of thought. 
At first it was as though only my sub- 
conscious mind realized the. significance that 
lay behind them. Then, abruptly, the idea 
I was fumbling after crystallized into defi- 
nite shape. 

Silas Cadwell’s will had stated quite 
clearly that the bulk of his fortune was 
to go to his brother Nathan 7f the latter 
weve alive to veceive it; but that, in the 
event of his being already dead, it was to 
pass to a certain institution. Consequently, 
if it could be proved that Uncle Nathan 


had in fact died between the hours of nine. 


and ten on the previous Friday morning, 
the institution got the money. If, on the 
other hand, it could be proved that he had 
survived until after five minutes past 
eleven, then he inherited—in which case the 
final settlement of the estate depended upon 
whether he himself had left a will. 

The problem was an intriguing one, and 
one which looked as though it might yield 
interesting developments. Half an hour 
later, when Martha had been provided with 
supper and a bed for the night, I was still 
pondering over the extraordinary coincidence 
of my two uncles’ deaths. 


Sas countryside, as we rushed through 


it in the train the following morning, 


was bright with autumn tints. 

From Mersham Station we walked across 
country to the bungalow, buried in the 
leafy depths of Grayling Wood. And as 
we went, Martha—now considerably re- 
covered in spirits—talked incessantly, until 
it seemed impossible that a single detail 
connected with the tragedy could have been 
left unrelated. 

We found the bungalow apparently in 
the charge of Sergeant Motts and a police- 
man from Ashford. 

‘“ Bad job, this—’bout Mr. Cadwell,’”’ the 
former remarked, after a brief interchange 
of greetings. “ Such a nice, pleasant gentle- 
man, too. Queer to think of ‘im lying 


vere three days—and no one knowing a 


thing about it.”’ 
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“Yes, it . does 
seem strange.”’ 

I glanced round 
at the white walls 
of the bungalow, at 
the red-tiled roof 
that burned in 
the sunlight with 
a smouldering 
WaTd tirecat.. the 
small neat patch of 
carefully-tended 
garden,-. at» the 
circling mass of 
trees that walled 
it about in all direc- 
tions, creating an 
effect of peculiar 


isolation. Then I 
added’ == 
“Tsupposethere’ll 


be an inquest ? ”’ 
ahersere egret 
nodded, assumed 
his best official air, 
and replied :— 
“Oli ¥ eS;,> Sir. 
Always is in cases 
of this sort. Fixed 
for Friday, I b’lieve. 
They’re goin’ to 


fetch the. body. 
some time this 
afternoon.”’ 


We stood talking 
together for a few 
minutes longer. 
Then I left him and 
went into the bun- 
galow. 

In the room that 
had been my uncle’s 
bedroom, I found the dead man lying under 
a sheet—very calm and rigid and wax- 
like. Save for a bruise on the left temple 
and a certain discoloration of the whole 
of that side of the face, he seemed, super- 
ficially, at any rate, to have suffered little 
hurt. As I stood looking down upon the 
elosed eyes and kindly features of the man 
who had been my best friend, I realized, 
more fully than I had yet done, the extent 
of my loss. 

During the afternoon thev fetched the 
body away on an ambulance, and with its 
going the last few stragglers from the village 
and the cottages:round about melted from 
the scene. It was then that—prompted by 


the instinet of curiosity, which I suppose 


is inherent in all of us—I began a careful 
and detailed examination of the place. 
The bungalow itself was a small four- 
roomed affair, standing in a quarter of an 
acre of cleared woodland, about. thirty 
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“ And when did it—this accident—happen ?” 


yards from a soft road and a good half- 
mile from the highway that runs between 
Ruckinge and Aldington. It would be diffi- 
cult, I think, to find a more completely 
isolated spot anywhere in the South of 
England. About another hundred yards or 
so farther into the wood, and completely 
hidden from the bungalow by an intervening 
screen of trees and undergrowth, was the 
shed or ‘“‘ workshop ’”’ which Uncle Nathan 
had used for his experiments. It consisted 
of a single fairly large oblong apartment 
with windows running the entire length of 
one side, and a smaller outhouse which 
protruded at right angles from the main 
structure, and which had evidently been 
used as some sort of a store-room. 

The interior of the former I found to be 
littered with innumerable oddments of 
whose nature and purpose I had only the 
vaguest idea, A carpenter’s bench ran from 
end to end immediately in front of the 
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windows, and the thing that struck me 
as being very curious was the fact that, 
whilst a large section of the opposite wall 
had been blown out, not a single window 
had been broken or anything upon the 
bench displaced. There was not so much as 
a bottle overturned or a test tube smashed, 
though, judging by the distance to which 
bits of wood and metal guttering had been 
carried, the force of the explosion must 
have been very considerable. 

By the time I had finished examining the 
shed the autumn dusk was already gathering 
‘,and I was compelled to go back to the 
bungalow. Here I proceeded to while away 
the long evening by glancing through my 
dead uncle’s papers. 

There were a great number of them—all 
carefully packed away into tin boxes and 
containing, for the most part, elaborate 
accounts of past experiments, together with 
carefully-preserved diagrams and formule. 
Finally, in a drawer in a desk, I came upon 
a diary which had the appearance of having 
been kept scrupulously exact and up-to- 
date. All the entries made during the last 
few days before my uncle’s death were given 
over to recording, in minute detail, the 
progress he was making in the manufacture 
of a certain substance which he called 
‘* Rodinite,’? and which, with his usual 
optimism, he seemed to anticipate was 
going to supersede all other forms of ex- 
plosive for purposes of gun-firing in warfare. 

The very last entry of all—written on 
the evening of Thursday, September 13th— 
concluded with the significant phrase: 

“ To-morrow I shall make one more test— 
then I shall know.” 

I closed the diary with a sigh and was in 


the act of putting it back into the drawer 


from which I had taken it, when my fingers 
encountered a folded sheet of stiffish paper. 
Quite casually I took it out and opened it. 
The next moment. ! had uttered a cry of 
thrilled amazement. The paper was : no- 
thing less important than my uncle’s will, 
drawn up only a few weeks before and 
witnessed by old Martha and someone 
signing the name of the Rev. John Potter. 
In it the dead man left everything he died 
possessed of to his brother Silas-—with the 
provision that, should the latter pre- 
decease him, everything was to revert to 
yee 
My hands shook as they held the docu- 
ment. Springing to my feet, I began to 
pace the room in a wild frenzy of excite- 
ment—while each moment the realization 
of all that those simple words might mean 
to me grew clearer and clearer in my brain. 
If it could be proved that Nathan Cadwell 
had outlived his brother Silas—even by so 
much as a few minutes—then I was the 


. previous 
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possessor of a fortune. If the reverse 
should be established, then everything— 
including the modest possessions which had 
been Uncle Nathan’s during his lifetime— 
would automatically pass to the institution 
whose very name I had not thought worthy 
of remembrance. It was maddening-——the 
sense of so much hanging in so flimsy a 
balance !. One short hour or so of time! 

As I paced feverishly to and fro, I thought 
of all that the money would mean to me. 
Valda and I could be married at once. The 
future would open before us like some 
wide and splendid avenue, flower-strewn 
with the rosy promise of happiness. Ali 


the fret. and strain of the past three years © 


would be banished for ever. 


Such was the agitation of my mind that 


it was long past midnight before I could 
bring myself to lie down on a couch, draw 
a rug Over me, and attempt to sleep. 


HERE followed a day and a half of 
nerve-racking tension. The problem 
of the inheritance—which before had 


been a matter of curiosity rather than | 


anything else—had now assumed a character 
of vital importance. I could think of 
nothing else. The very idea of leaving 
the matter to be solved. by the slow 
unwinding of the law—or by whatever 
process it would eventually have to be 
settled—was intolerable. That, somewhere 
among the conglomerate hotch-potch of 
facts connected with the events of the 
Friday, . there’ existed a clue 
capable of revealing the truth, I felt con- 
vinced, The trouble was to find it. 

I spent the whole of Wednesday scouring 
the neighbourhood for information that 
might seem to have a bearing upon the 
problem ; and by sorting out and piecing 
together the various scraps thus gathered, 
I found myself in possession of the following 
coherent and relevant facts. 

Martha had left the bungalow at a few 
minutes before eight on the Friday morning, 
having previously. carried her master’s 
breakfast to the work-shed, where—as far 
as she was able to recollect—he appeared 
to be in the act of weighing some. sort of a 
dark-coloured powder out of a glass bottle 
on to some. scales. She expressed the 
opinion that he would probably have eaten 
the food without delay, because “if there 
was one thing ’e couldn’t abide it was cold 
coffee.”’ 

The police surgeon still adhered to the 
belief that death had occurred not later, 
and probably considerably earlier, than ten 
o'clock. This opinion seemed now strength- 
ened by the result of the post-mortem, 
which had established the fact that the 
dead man must have eaten a meal only a 
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“Bad job, this—’bout Mr. Cadwell,” the sergeant remarked. 


very short time before the explosion—and From the boy at the Bilsington post- 
none of the food which Martha had left office I learnt that he had delivered the first 
-prepared in the bungalow had been touched. telegram as nearly as he could remember 
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at about twenty minutes past eleven, that 
he had knocked repeatedly at the front door 
for several minutes without being able to 
make anyone hear, and’had finally pushed the 
telegram into the letter-box and gone away. 
He seemed fairly certain that he had heard 
no unusual sound either coming or going, 
but, after much careful prompting, added 
the significant detail that a cat had jumped 
off a window-sill and rubbed itself against 
his legs—a large tabby cat similar to the 
one discovered dead within a ‘few feet of 
my uncle’s-body. It was about half-past 
two when he returned with the second 
telegram, and, again receiving no answer 
to his knocking, had pushed it, as before, 
into the letter-box. 

No one in the neighbourhood appeared 
to recollect having heard the report of the 
explosion, but, as blasting: operations had 
been going on for some days in a stone 
quarry not far away, it seemed to me 
improbable that the noise, even if heard, 
would have attracted any. alee atten- 
tion. 

The Saks hopeful piece of evidence 
“centred about the. cat, and this, when I 


mentioned it to Martha, was robbed of its. 


value by her immediate reply :— 

“Qh, .them ! Well, 
you see—Peter and Paul—like as two peas. 
Strangers can’t never tell ‘em apart.” 

Try as I might I could get hold of no 
definite clue that did not tend, if anything, 
to establish the probability of the accident 
having occurred, as the doctor believed, 
well before ten o’clock. 


Y Thursday I had worked myself up 
B to a pitch of painful excitement. The 

inquest was to take place on the 
following day. At any moment now 
the searchlight of public inquiry was liable 
to be directed upon Uncle Nathan’s private 
affairs—upon the problem of the inherit- 
ance, with its vital reaction upon my own 
life. The torture of suspense grew hourly 
more poignant. 

I spent the whole of the morning in the 
workshop. And once more I carefully 
examined all that it contained, strove 
with all the power of my imagination to 
reconstruct the mise-en-scéne of the tragedy. 
I tried to picture how Uncle Nathan must 
have been standing—what he must have been 
doing. On the whole, it seemed probable 
that he had been at the bench, handling 
the fatal Rodinite. I placed myself in a 
position exactly opposite the spot where his 
dead body had been found, and, facing the 
window, stared with a desperate intentness 
at the various objects arranged before me. 

On a shelf level with the window-sill stood 
a number of bottles and test tubes—some 
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empty and some containing different- 
coloured powders or liquids. There were 
also a couple of:retorts, a blow-lamp, and a 
partly-dismantled microscope. On the bench 
itself were more bottles, a wooden rack 
into which a lens and some’ slides—evidently 
belonging to the ‘microscope—had been 
carelessly propped, a pair of finely-adjusted 
scales under a glass bell, and several other ~ 
objects whose names I did not know. 

One thing which rather puzzled me was a 
large, very thick slab» of frosted glass, 
slightly hollowed out in the centre and 
covered—as, indeed, was everything else— 


. with a faint sprinkling of fine grey dist. 


It was not unlike the glass mortars which 
dentists use to mix metal fillings, and it 
occurred to me that it might have been used 


for mixing Le explosive that had caused | 
-the-accident. ' “i 


With one tentative finger I ‘disturbed a 
small patch of the dust film ; then, with my — 
hand still resting on the slightly roughened - 
surface of the glass, I stared thoughtfully 
out through the window at the autumn- 
tinted trees so crea still in’ On morning 
sunlight. 

‘I must have been standing thas for quite 


-» a long time, lost in a teasing maze of specu- 
there’s two of ’em,: 


lative conjecture, when I became aware of a 
sharp burning pain on the back of my hand 
and, glancing down; saw that a ray of 
sunlight - had appeared over the “sloping 
roof of the outhouse and was falling upon 
the propped-up lens-in stich a way as to 
form a burning-glass whose oe coincided 
with the mortar. . 

Instinctively I snatched away my hand 
and held it to my lips, at the same time 
staring curiously at the bright spot of light 
that glowed like a fiery ember on the 
scintillating glass. And suddenly, in a flash, 
enlightenment came to me. I realized that 
I had stumbled upon the explanation of the 
mysterious explosion. 

~Uncle Nathan must have been in the act 
of mixing some of the Rodinite in the glass 
mortar. Possibly he had turned aside a 
moment—I recollected that the force of the 
discharge appeared to have caught him upon 
one side of the face only—and in the short 
time during which his attention had been 
diverted the first direct beam of morning 
sunlight must have appeared through the 
window, struck the lens, and fired the 
powder. : 

I looked at my watch—which happened 
to be an exceptionally good timekeeper— 
and I saw with a spasm of terrific excitement 
that it was exactly fourteen minutes past 
eleven. And Uncle Silas had died at five 
minutes past ! 

With my gaze fixed as though hypnotized 
upon the golden pool of light, I stood 
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With one tentative finger I disturbed a small patch of the dust film on the glass. 


gripping the edge of the bench, every nerve 
in my body quivering painfully, a sound 
between a laugh and a shout trying to 
struggle up out of my throat. ne 

Already the light was moving, losing the 
full intensity of its focus, slipping over the 
edge of the mortar. And as I watched it 
the thought stabbed into my mind: “ The 
powder would have been 1 in the hollowed-out 
centre, not on the edge! 

But six days ago the sun would have 
been nearly three degrees higher. The 
angle would have been a trifle wider. The 


ray would, in all probability, have fallen 
exactly in the centre ! 

Something reeled in my brain. For a 
while I seemed incapable of logical reasoning. 
Then, inevitably, another point presented 
itself. It was the middle of September. 
The window faced, as nearly as I could 
judge, almost due south—with the outhouse 
jutting from the eastern end of it. Each 
day the sun would appear not only at 
lower angle—but also at a later time ! 

I took out a handkerchief and mopped 
my brow. The whole ot my body seemed 
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to be suddenly damp with sweat. My hans: 
shook as I fumbled for a notebook and 
pencil and began to make out a rough calcu- 
lation of the daily difference of. time that 
must be allowed for. 

Finally, I came to the agnclnson that it 
would be at least four minutes—and very 
likely as much as six. In which case that 
first beam must have appeared anything 
up to thirty-six minutes earlier on Septem- 
ber 14th, which brought the probable 
time of the explosion to somewhere about 
twenty minutes to eleven—nearly half an 
hour before the time when Silas Cadwell 
was definitely known to have breathed his 
last. 

Mechanically I put the notebook back 
into my pocket, turned away from the bench, 
and buried my face in my hands. The 
feeling of disappointment was intense, the 
reaction from soaring triumph to utter- 
most despair the bitterest I have ever 
experienced. 

When at length I raised my eyes, the sun 


had swung itself clear into the dazzling 


canopy of heaven and was pouring its flood 
of shimmering gold across the littered floor 
of the workshop. With an effort I pulled 
myself together, thrust my hands into my 
pockets, and plunged off through the gap 
in the wall into the green heart of the woods 
beyond. 

Where I was going I neither knew nor 
cared. My one desire was for action. It 
gave me a certain primitive satisfaction to 
feel twigs snapping under my tread. 1] 
longed to smash things, to give way to some 
form of physical violence, to find some outlet 
for the unbearable strain of my feelings. 

And as I went I thought of Valda, of all 
the bright dreams that had been tentatively 
shaping in my mind during the past two 
days. One by one, like wistful ghosts, I 
watched them fade and vanish. A feeling 
of rage supplanted my despair. 

It must have been quite late in the after- 
noon when I found myself walking down a 
steep hill into a village. I had had nothing 
to eat since early morning, and the sight of 
an inn provoked a sudden feeling of ravenous 
hunger. Going into a deserted parlour, I 


rang a bell, ordered a meal of bread and | 


cheese and beer, and filled in the time 
waiting for its arrival by glancing through 
a pile of somewhat ancient newspapers. 

I had turned over a sheet of one of the 
previous Sunday’s picture papers, and was 
wondering if I dare venture to ring the bell 
again—with the idea of accelerating the 
service—when I found my attention suddenly 
and startlingly arrested. From a mass of 
printed words a single heading stood out 
with dramatic effect. As though the letters 


were letters of fire, ee blazed and danced 
before my staring eyes. 
They ran as follows :— 


‘“SUMMER TIME ENDS TO-NIGHT. 
Clocks Back One Hour at Midnight ! ” 


An indescribable sensation swept over 
me. The blood beat like a hammer in my 
temples. I heard myself laughing—weakly, 
hysterically. 

I had forgotten to make allowance for the 
difference between summer time and ordinary 
time. Consequently, by the clock, it must 
have been somewhere about twenty minutes 
to twelve, instead of twenty minutes to 
eleven, that Uncle Nathan had met his 
death ! 


ERY little remains to be told. 
The explosion—upon which so much 
depended—was eventually proved to 
have taken place at approximately twenty- 
two and a half minutes before midday, 
summer time—about twenty-seven minutes 
after the death of Silas Cadwell. The for- 
tune thus passed first to the younger brother 
and then to myself. 

I would also like to add that, for once in 
a way, Uncle Nathan was right about the 
value of his discovery. Only a few days 
ago I had a conversation with Sir Morris 
Stetson, of the War Office. From him I 
learnt that. most favourable reports have 
been made upon the substance Rodinite, 
and that in all probability the Government 
will shortly be prepared to negotiate with 
me for the purchase of the formula. 

“ And to think that all that money might 
have been lost, too! ’’ my wife commented 
in awestruck tones, when I told her about 
it. “ Why, it—it’s too awful to contemplate. 
Just supposing someone had moved those 
things on the bench before you got there ! ”’ 

I slid an arm about her shoulders, holding 
her against me as we sat snugly side by side 
on the big Chesterfield. 

“It was rather a close shave,’’ I admitted. 
“ Yes! By Jove, it was! And the most 
wonderful part of all is this—you and I—at 
last!’ There followed a short ruminative 
pause before I added: “ Tell me, sweetheart, 
are you happy ? I mean, as happy as you 
thought you’d be ?.” 


Valda sighed, a blissful sigh of absolute ° 


content. 
“There’d have to be a new laneaaee 
invented—to tell you how happy,” she said. 
My arm increased its pressure. Her head 


slid forward into its favourite cubby-hole 
under my chin. Over the soft glow of her 
hair I stared dreamily into the red heart of 
the fire. 
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“ Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lie in three words— Health, Peace and Competence” 
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MAKE IT A RULE OF YOUR MORNING TOILET 


-start the ial, ae wi ap 


NWARD CLEANLINESS is as harsh mineral _ salts do. 
even more vital to health than Pleasantly, yet effectively, 
outward cleanliness. Better PNG keeps, vou, iree-- irom 
neglect your bath than neglect indigestion and_ constipation 
your inner welfare. —the primary causes of most 


So take practical steps to ofthe ils that--make. life a 
avoid the troubles arising burden. 

from unsuitable food and ENO is absolutely pure and 
dace of exercise. Make -thisa possesses the beneficial and re- 


freshing qualities of fruit in 
a concentrated and convenient 


regular part of your toilet: 
First thing every morning drink 


a glass of water sparkling with 
a dash of ENO’s “ Fruit Salt.” 
ENO gives just the gentle 
assistance that Nature needs 
without oe the system 
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To face end of Text. 


ENO'S 


The Ugh atned Effervescent Saline 


form. 


It invigorates and refreshes 
the whole system, creates no 
harmful habit, leaves no depress- 


FRUIT 


TRADE MARK 


SALT" 


In two sizes, of 
all.Chemists. 
The Household 
DIZCma bae ose wus 
most suitable 
for regular use. 
The Handy Size 
costs only 1/9. 
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A* most’ interesting . and. ee Exhibit of 
Plasticine Models, and Novlart Pictures are 
on view at the 


BRITISH | EMPIRE 
~EXHIBITION ° 
Stand No. F.205 
Toys and Games—British Industries Section. 
DON’T FAIL’ TO SEE IT! 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, Ltd., 3, Bathampton, Bath 
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FULL VALUE FOR MONEY |s 
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> 
| GREAT NEW 


COMPETITION 


in aid of - 


St. Pauls Hospital 
SEND A SHILLING TO-DAY 


for twelve Superior Quality Photogravure’ Picture 
Post Cards. Evéry. Post Card bears a coupon to be 
filled in and returned to St. Paul’s Hospital. Without’ 
further delay your coupons have the opportunity 
of winning a big prize. 

Send your remittance TO-DAY. Cheques nd P.O.’s 
should be made payable to J. M. BLACK, 78, Hospital 
Buildings, 28, Betterton Street, London, W ‘C2. 
Obtainable for One Penny each at all Booksellers, 
Stationers and Picture ’Post Card Dealers through- 
out the British Isles. Trade inquiries invited. 
Foreign & Colonial Orders 2d. in the 1]- extra postage. 
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i PRIZES. _ 
Prize Money deposited with the Bankers of the Fund. 
1st Prize = poate 4th Prize - £50 


erd*;, "= 400 30 Prizes of £10 
3rd , - £100 30 _ ,, £5 


1 Set of 12 Post Cards for 1 
S Sets,, » os a woe 


1 9 29 99 9 1 O/- 


SELL THEM TO "YOUR FRIENDS. 
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‘Don’t cry, Son! We can get. 
some more milk, and the floor 
will be made as brilliant as_ever 
with a rub of Mansion Polish.” 


MANSION POLISH 


quickly gives a beautiful mirror-like surface to 
Furniture, Stained or Parquet Floors & Linoleum. 


Sold in Tins, 4d), 7id. li and 1/9. 


: ; For BOX CALF, GLACE KID, PATENT & OTHER LEATHERS, USE : 


THE CHISWICK POLISH CO., Ltd., CHISWICK, LONDON, W., ENG. 


YOU MUST HAVE 
A DRY DEODORANT 


By ze aaa Tie a! RIES 
N@isIN G else can prevent garments clinging when 
the skin becomes moist, and the chafing which 
gives rise to such unspeakable discomfort. 
There is only one deodorant in powder form—Marshall’s 
“Poudre de Santé’’—now sold under the registered 
trade name ‘‘ Marsanta.’’ It has long been, and 
still is, the most perfect deodorant known, It is so 
fresh, it is so clean, and it keeps both the skin’ and 
the undergarments perfectly dry and sweet even in 
the most trying circumstances. If you perspire .at 
all, and have a rightly fastidious taste, you must 
always use ‘‘ Marsanta.”’ 


In Boxes, 2/9, 3/9 and 4/9. Obtninable at Boots, Harrods, 
Mornys, etc., or divect from 


MARSHALL & CO., 70a, BASINGHALL STREET, E.C. 


Fa WITH BOURNVILLE COCOA BOURNVILLE COCOA > 


FOR A LARGE CUP PUT INTOA 
SAUCEPAN A LEVEL DESSERT-=- 
SPOONFUL OF COCOA WITH AN 
EQUAL AMOUNT OF SUGAR (OR 
% MORE TO TASTE) WITH HALF-A 
«, CUPOF WATER. WHEN BOILING 

*. ADD HALF A CUP OF COLD 
* MILK. BOILAGAIN FOR ONE 
MINUTE. ‘WHISK AND 
SERVE HOT. 


K i | oO MAKE DELICIOUS 
* DRINKING CHOCO CHOCOLATE 
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What¢ Can We Buy for You at 
the Best Shops i in Britain 7 2 


THE “STRAND” * PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 
IS: AT YOUR SERVICE FREE. 


RITONS overseas often complain ‘that they are compelled to deprive themselves 
of many luxuries and necessities they would certainly possess if they had a 
trustworthy friend in England personally to make the purchase for them. 


The “STRAND MAGAZINE” Purchasing Department exists solely to under- 
take this friendly service for distant readers. With this organisation at their 
disposal, overseas readers of “‘ The Strand” need deprive themselves of nothing 
their friends in England enjoy. 


The Service is free. We count ourselves repaid as our mutual goodwill increases. 


There is always some lack which our well-filled advertisement pages are sure 
to bring to mind. Don’t go on doing without the comfort—whatever it may be. 
Write to us, giving the fullest possible description of the articles you require, and 
send with your request an amount estimated to cover the cost of goods, freight, 
and incidental charges. An experienced buyer will see that you get good value for 
your money, and any balance left over will be dealt with as you may direct. : 


Address your communication to THE STRAND MAGAZINE Purchasing 
Department, 8-11, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2. 
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TWILIGHT SLEEP NURSING HOMES | 


Twilight Sleep painless Maternity is a boon which should be accorded to every mother and child. 
Prospective parents are invited to call or write for Illustrated Booklet of the leading Twilight Sleep Home 
in Great Britain. Resident physician. Best equipped. Most comfortable. Ten acres of beautiful grounds. 
ales for husbands and visiting friends. Recommended by Medical Profession. Telephone: Kingston |] 807. 
2 MATRON (BL), BUSHEY LODGE, TEDDINGTON, MIDDLESEX. & 
‘CROCOCNDRNICNISO SIS IS OSNIS IRS ISO SISIRSOCNOSO SIRS ISOCAM ORIRIRNAD. SAE 


“WHAT’S WRONG WITH || YOU HAVE ABEAUTIFUL FACE 
MARRIAGE?” — But Your Nose ? 


HIS question was asked the other day by one of 
England’s foremost divines. Are those who fail 
in marriage wicked, selfish, or exceptionally difficult 
to please? ? Inthe majority of cases they are none of 
these things, but when entering matrimony they were 
jgnorant of many things necessary to be known. 
Racial health and the progress of civilization are so 
obviously dependent upon wise and happy marriage, 
that it is surely criminal to allow men and women to 


BEFORE. she 


approach it in this spirit of ignorance and unprepared- 
ness; and to dispel ignorance and encourage a definite 
preparation for parenthood, Dr. Courtenay Beale has 
written two kindly, frank and important books which 
should be in the hands of every married couple and 
those contemplating marriage: 


“WISE WEDLOCK” AND “THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE” 


Each 6/9, post free, or the two for 12.6 


The first deals with the subject of birth control, and the second 
is a complete guide to adult men and women. Their informa- 
tive contents are presented with infinite tact, sympathy, and 


a genuine desire to help, and were every young couple to take. 


to heart the lessons of these invaluable guide-books the divorce 
courts might take a long vacation. 
Send Cheque or P.O. now, and the books will reach 
you by return post, together with a specimen copy 
of “ Health and Efficuency’’ Monthly Magazine. 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 


39, Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, E.C.4. 
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Above illustration represents my “ Trade Mark,” and shows my first and 
oldest Nose Shaper. It is not a replica of my latest Superior Model No.25. 


A new, scientific, painless method 


of correcting ill-shaped noses. 


In this day and age attention to your appearance is an absolute 
necessity if you expect tomakethemost out of life. Not only should 
you wish to appear as attractive as possible for your own self- 
satisfaction, which is alone well worth your efforts, but you will find 
the. world in general judging you greatly, if not wholly, by your 
“‘looks,’’ therefore it pays to “look your best’ at all. times. 
PERMIT NO ONE TO SEE YOU LOOKING OTHER- 
WISE: it will injure your welfare! Upon the impression you con- 
stantly make rests the failure or success of your life. Which i is to be 
your ultimate destiny? My new nose shaper “Trados’’ (Model 25) 
corrects all ili-shaped noses without operation, quickly, safely and 
permanently. Diseased cases excepted. Is pleasant and does not 
interfere with one’s daily occupation, being worn at night. Write 
to-day for free booklet which tells you how to correct ill-shaped 
noses without cost if not satisfactory. 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 


273, Rex House, Hatton Garden, London; E.C.t- 
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THE mother who is able to give to her baby the inestimable benefits 
of maternal nursing realises to the full the joys of happy mother- 

hood. She also realises that by giving her child his natural birthright, 

she is laying the best foundation for a successful future. 

At such a time mothers need special nourishment, for an ill-nourished mother means 

an ill-nourished baby. 

Thousands of mothers have proved that when “ Ovaltine”’ is taken, the maternal milk 

is ample in quantity and nich in quality. Baby receives the food which will make him 

strong and healthy and the mother is given strength and vitality. 

“‘ Ovaltine ”’ is the easily digested, delightfully flavoured food-beverage, which contains 

the concentrated food-elements extracted from creamy milk, eggs and malt. 


: E 
QVALTE 


Enables Mothers to Breast Feed their Babies 
One cup of ‘‘Qvaltine” contains more nourishment 


than 7 cups of cocoa, 12 cups of beef extract, or 3 eggs. 


Sold by all Chemists at 1/6, 2/6, and 4/6. 
It is economical to purchase the larger size tins. 


A. WANDER, Ltd. ) LONDON, E.C.1 
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‘OVALTINE 
CHOCOLATE 
Children—and adults too 
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RUSKS pe emus gs 28S 
More appetising, easily ; ae Pm ceercrronr 3 
eee and much more ty ee To df arate: enjoy this most 
nourishing than ordi- tl] sau < let 
nary rusks or biscuits, 1 i y pone food-sweet. 
Price 1/6 & 2/6 per tin. { | Price ula per packet. 
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Ra-ta-ta-tah! Ra-ta-ta-tah ! 
Boom-ta-rah-rah-rah-—Ting ! 


(Look at the smile on this happy young Sprite, 
He’s just mended his old gramophone. 
For soldering’s alright -with a-touch of FLUXITE, 
And to fail it has never been known.) 
And it is so! Failure is impossible with 
soldering when you take the precaution to use 
the aid of the wonderful FLUXITE. Nothing 
takes the place of FLUXITE—the “‘ spirits 
of salts ’’ days are passed—and FLUXITE 
alone remains the conqueror of the bug-bear 
of soldering—failure. 


ALL MECHANICS WILL HAVE 


FLUXITE 


because it 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Hardware and Ironmongery Stores sell FLUXITEin . 

tins, price Sd., 1/4, and 2/8. BUY A TIN TO-DAY. 

Ask’ your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to show you 
the neat little 


Fluxite Soldering Set 


It is perfectly simple to use, and will last for years in 

constant use. It contains a special ‘‘small space’”’ 

Soldering Iron with non-heating metal handle, a Pocket 

Blow-Lamp,F LUXITE, Solder, etc., and full instructions. 

Price 7/6. Write to us should you be unable to 
; obtain it. 


FLUXITE, Ltd., 160, Bevington Street, Bermondsey, Eng. 


Price 


76 


For the 


tool-kit- of . your car or motor 
cycle or any soldering jobs about the home. 
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°23, Charterhouse Street, London, 


-WHY: BE TOO FAT? 


» REGAIN« YOUR. HEALTH | 
“AND BEAUTY -—~.-- 
“and reduce your weight quickly 
by commencing the never-failing - 
Antipon Trea: ment NOW-“It has ~ 
‘22 years reputation, anTisthe only - 
safe, Sure ‘aud pleasant remedy. _ 
for over-stoutness. No change of ~ 
diet, but a reduction of 8 oz. to > 31D, S 
“ina "single ‘day and night. 

Your ‘Chemist Sells ih é 
Sold in powder .and liquid, by ~ 
Boots (600 branches), and all 
Chemists & Stores the world over. 
Price 3/- and 5/-, or powder form 
in plain wrapper direct from-the 
ANTIPON CO. (Desk No. 3), 
27, Store St., London, W.C.1 
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Hair-Growing 
Discovery > 


VOC who were completely bald have grown a 
full crop of beautiful hair by using Kotalko. 
This contains real bear fat, juice of the rare 
pilocarpus plant and other potent ingredients 
from the Three Kingdoms of Nature. 

A trial size box of Kotalko may: be obtained 
by sending 3d. in stamps to John Hart Brittain, 
Ltd., 2, Percy Street (201 BS), London, W.1. 
Marvellous and speedy growth of-hair has been 
reported even when baldness has existed for years. 


KOTALKO 


TRUE HAIR GROWER 


DRINK HABIT 


CONQUERED. 


No more misery. Get rid of the 
Drink Habit in 3 days. 

After being a heavy drinker for ~years, I 
was saved, and _. providentially came 
into possession of the true method for 
overcoming inebriety. The drinker who 
wants to stop for ever, getting rid of 
the awful desire for alcohol, can easily do 
so, losing no time and enjoying life better 
than ever before. Marvellous Success, 
Safe, reliable, medically endorsed. 


SR DRINKERS SECRETLY SAVED. 


If a person is addicted so strongly that he has lost desire to be rescued, 
he can be treated secretly; will become disgusted with odour and 
taste of liquor. ~ Legions of Testimonials verifying genuineness of 
my method. Joyous news for drinkers and for wives, mothers, 


etc., contained in my Book. Sent in plain wrappers, FREE. Keep 
this advertisement or pass it on. 
Write to-day to EDWARD J. WOODS, Ltd., 
167. Strand (353 C.G.). LONDON. W.C.2. 
ARE. YOU 
g BOW-LEGGED? 


ae so, why not wear the 

BL“ APPLIANCE? 
(worn like an ordinary garter) 
and cease to worry about 
people looking at your legs. 
-This wonderful invention not 
only makes the trousers hang 
straight but does it in such 
an ingenious way that your 
own friends forget, and 
others never know that you 
are bow-legged. 


HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 


Without. 


Write now for FREE illustrated booklet (S.M.) sent in plain, sealed 
envelope to :— 


THE B.L. APPLIANCE CO., Saffron House, 


With. 


E.C.1. 
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VERY week, year in and year out, nearly ten thousand 
people of all ages die in this country. Most of these 
deaths ave premature. Doctors tell us that we owe this 
appalling waste of life to a host of different diseases. Actually, 
the majority of our so-called ‘‘ diseases’ are merely symp- 
toms of one single disorder, bacterial infection. ‘ Yadil’ 
destroys this infection, and the symptoms we call “‘ diseases ”’ 
disappear. It is all very simple, and it means longer life 
for millions of people. 


NEUMONIA, congestion of the Jungs and_ bronchitis 
together destroy some eighty thousand lives a year. As 
these troubles-usually follow a cold or chill, the danger of 
neglecting such ““minor ”’ ailments is obvious. Seven years of 
medical experience prove that ‘ Yadil’ rarely fails in these 
diseases. Were it always used in all cases, as well as in every 
cough, cold and chill, at least seventy thousand of these 
lost lives would be spared. 


Gorey ION kills nearly forty thousand people a year. 
Given in the early stages, ‘ Yadil’ easily’ masters 
tubercular infection, especially if the diet is modifted accord- 
ing to instructions given in THE Yapit Boox.. Thirty 


thousand of those lives could well be saved, probably more. 


Mees and scarlet fever account for a heavy death 
rate amongst children. These fevers -woulad seldom 
develop if, when a child appears listless, or refuses food and 
play, he was given half a teaspoonful of ‘ Yadil’ in two of 
orange or lemon juice every half hour, until the symptoms 
have disappeared, then the same dose two or three times 
a day for a few days, as a safeguard against their return. 
Within half a day, as a rule, all danger is gone, at a cost 
of two or three shillings for ‘ Yadil’ and fruit. Isn’t that 
bettcr for the child, as well as more economical, than weeks 
of illness and isolation hospitals ? 


tof the Shadow of Death 
*“sWhen we have produced an antiseptic which can be 


taken internally without risk of injury to cell-tissue, we 
shall have conquered infectious disease,”"—LORD LISTER» 


IPHTHERIA, tonsilitis, whooping cough, and other 
throat infections bring to an untimely end thousands 
of children. These dangerous disorders can be stopped at 
the very first complaint of pain in the throat. Mix one 
tablespoonful of ‘ Yadil’ with three of honey (bought from 
your chemist to make sure of its purity) and the juice of 
one lemon. Stir until well mixed. Give a teaspoonful— 
less in the case of infants—every quarter of an hour for three 
or four hours, then hourly for the rest of the day. This 
will make an end of aJl symptoms in the course of 
the day. 


Geek diarrhcea, cholera, dysentery, enteritis and other 
intestinal disorders are all symptoms of. bacterial 
infection, which ‘ Yadil’ promptly controls. They cause 
thousands of deaths which would be avoided if my anti- 
septic were always given at the very first symptom. 

a RS make it easy for any one to use my antiseptic in all 
disorders, I have written THe YapiIL Book, in which 
I indicate the right treatment in each of some 200 disorders. 
These treatments are not based upon theory, but upon the 
reports received from medical men who have used my 


antiseptic these last seven years. They can be depended 
upon in all circumstances. 


ITH ‘Yadil’ Antiseptic and a copy of THE 
YapIL Book always at hand, you can keep the 
shadow of premature death away from your home. Don’t 
wait for disease before arming yourself against 
it. Be prepared by getting the antiseptic and the 
book to-day 


from, your 
chemist, : 
or direct. 


THE ‘ YAD!L’ BOOK, third edition, 288 pages, cloth bound. The most practical family medical book ever published. 


Gives treatments for over 200 disorders, all based on medical experience. Defines disease, its causes and how to avoid 


it. 


Over 500 medical reports show the value of ‘ Yadil’ in practically every disorder of bacterial origin. 


Acopy 


will be sent, post free, to any home or foreign address on receipt of 2/6—or you may get it from your chemist. 


‘YADIL’ ANTISEPTIC 


Prepared by Clement & Johnson Limited, Research 


Medical Chemists, 19, Sicilian .Avenue, London, W.C.1. 


ElOUI Dees > a- se. 79-22 0Z- 2/9 6 oz. 4/9 Pint 12/- Quart 22/6 
PILES - <S5 o 50 2/9 150 4/9 500 12/- : 1,000 22/6 
OINTMENT - 1 oz. 1/9 4 02. 5]/- PASTILLES «(for-the Voice) per tin 1/- 


LUBRICANT (for Chapped Hands) 2 oz. 1/6 


Of all Chemists and other Stores, or sent direct, post free, on receipt of remittance. 
and packing. Excess money will be refunded. 


POWDER (for the Toilet) per tin 1/6 


For abroad add 3/- extra postage 
W. B. P. 
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LABODEX SANITARY KNICKERS 


Dainty. Reliable. 
Absolutely Waterproof.’ 
A BOON TO LADIES. 


F rs Nainsook, Spire ee 


5/11 
Also sy VAMBRIC 7/6, CELLULAR i0/e, JAP 
SILK 10/6 & 12/6, CREPE de CHINE 18/6 & 21/- 
Avoid disappointing imitations. 
If unobtainable locally write to Inventor, 
oe een S re “DE - LACOTE 
(Dept. 3), , Church Road, Barnes, S.W.13 


PITMAN’ S 
80 POSTAL COURSES 


enable ambitious young people to obtain a general. or 
specialized education in their own homes. Subjects:include : 
English, Accountancy, “Banking, Secretarial Practice, 
Shorthand, Economics, Modern Languages and subjects of 
general education. Write for free Booklet ‘‘ Home Study 
—the Key to Success,” which gives full particulars.— 
Pitman’s' School, 217, Southampton Row, London, W.C.r1. 


RHEUMATISM CURED. 


To further advertise our marvellous Galvanic Ring, which 
absolutely cures Rheumatism, Sleeplessness, Neuralgia, 
Gcut, Nervous Diserders, and all kindred complaints, we 
have decided to give a quantity 
away. Write to-day for size card, 
m testimonials, particulars of free 
offer, &c.— 
GALVANIC RING CO. 

(Dept. 36), Kew, London. 


PATENT 8314/12 


STAIN YOUR FLOORS 


“OLYMPIA” POLISH STAINS 


Light, Dark, Antique Oak, Walnut, etc. 


Gallon, 15/-; 4-gallon, 8/6; | quart, 5/6, delivered. 


No size or varnish required. Can be polished. 


TORBAY PAINT CO., 26, Billiter Street, London, E.C.3. 
BAD LEGS; 


re 
2g UL: ECZEMA °*, 
Ss diseases Selene and 

| permanently cured by 


famous over 30 years. Entirely herbal, inexpen- 
sive, yet cures when doctors and hospitals fail. 
Send postcard for free book, sent under. plain 
. wrapper, which tells you how to begin your own 
a} certain cure at home.—J. ROBINSON & SONS, 
+ 18, KUREM HOUSE, BRADFORD. 


DOCTOR STIRLINGS PILLS 
FOR INDIGESTION, “en ¥i23, co" 


9 stipation, Lane 
and other stomach disorders. They will give immediate reliet 
and cure the most obstinate cases of digestive troubles. Will 
clear the system and eradicate pimples from the skin. These 
pills have been sold and prepared according to the original 
formula of Dr. Stirling for over 50 years.. Prices 1/1}, 2/9 and 4/6 
per box, post free. P.O. direct.—Hines, Chemist, 86, High 
Street, Whitechapel, E.1 (or ask your Chemist to obtain). 


RHEUMATISM 


Its cause and CURE by simple remedial measures, within“the 
reach of everyone. No exercises, patent medicines, fasting, etc. No 
one need know you are treating yourself, only your improved 
appearance will tell the tate. 

CURES WHEN ALL OTHER MEANS FAIL. 


Send P.O. for 10/6d., which pays for everything, post oe and 
mention this magazine. 6 


JOH H. GAUNT. ; 
Room 1, St. Dunstan’s Chambers. 10-11, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 
SSS prep Tena eeSnnneeneeenenen a ne ne 


The New Patent 


SOUND DISCS 


Completely overcome DrEArFnzss and 
HEAD NOISES, no matter of how long 
standing. Are the same to the ears 
as glasses are to the eyes. ° Invisible. 
Comfortable. Worn.months without 
removal, Explanatory Pamphlet Free. 


THE H. S, WALES cO., 171, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1. 


Washable. — 


KUREM HOME TREATMENT 


ASTH MA Cu R E 


The Stanaard Remedy For Over 50 Years 


Surest and .quickest remedy for Catarrh, Ordinary Colds 
and Asthmatic ‘l'roubles. ” 


At all Chemists. 4s. 6d. a tin. 


ENGLISH HAND-MADE LACE 


Filet, Irish Crochet, Ground Point, etc. Collars, Hankies, 
Tea Cloths, Motifs, D’Oyleys, Edgings, etc. 


Prices from 1/-, 2/6, upwards. 


Hand-sewn Lingerie and Blouses. All kinds of Lace repaired 
and cleaned. Lists free. 


Mrs. ARMSTRONG’S LACE MAKERS, Olney, Bucks. 


A NATURAL REMEDY 


eon OR Gains 
Indigestion, ~Rheumatics, 


Nerves, Sick Headaches, etc. 
Send P.O. for 2/6 for One Month’s Trial. 
WRAGG & CO., Prideaux Chambers, 16, Change Alley, Sheffield 


ae To pa —— eS; 


| Sell Lovely Leaihees 


per square foot, 
SALE PRICE. 


You can cover your own Chairs, or make your own Gloves, 
Cushions, Derothy Bags and Stylish Hats in any colour. 
Send 2d. stamp for full set of lovely patterns. 


in all colours, only 8d. 


1A. E. CATT, yusafner., Northampton. 


in winning success. Let the . 
Girvan System increase your 
height. Wonderful results. 
Over 12 years’ unblemished 
reputation. Send postcard for 
particulars and our £100 guaran- 
tee to Enquiry Dept. S.M., 17, 
Stroud Green Road, London, N.4 


ARE YOU FRIGHTENED 


of meeting people, mixing in company, going to social gather- 
ings, dances, etc.? Do you lack Self-Confidence, suffer from 
Nervous Fears, Depression, Blushing, Timidity, or Sleepless- 
ness? Become Self- Confident, Full of Courage, Bright and 
Happy by sending immediately 3 penny stamps for particulars 
of the Mento-Nerve Strengthening Treatment. GUARAN- 
TEED CURE OR MONEY REFUNDED. 
GODFRY ELLIOTT-SMITH, Ltd., 491, Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus. London, E.C.4. 


REAL HARRIS, LEWIS, AND 


SHETLAND HOMESPUNS 


DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS. 
Any Length Cut and Carriage Paid. 
Patterns Free, 


Ss. A. NEWALL & SONS, 24, Stornoway, Scotland. 
State shade desired and if for Ladies’ or Gents’ Wear. : 


G 


YOU may be really clever, you may have natural aptitude for organiza- 
tion and control, you may have all the qualities that make one 
attractive in society and successfa! in business, but because you stammer 
you never get a chance to prove your worth. You need not be “ gagged”’ 
any longer. By a very simple private home method you can be cured of 
Stammering or Stuttering in 40 days. Full particulars will be sent tree 
privately if you write at once and mention Strand Magazine. Address— 


‘D. M. Burton, 5, Ressendale Rd:, St: Anne’s-on-Sea 
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“WHAT BROUCHT 
HER SOMANY 
DANCE PARTNERS 
LAST NIGHT 2— 


This pleasant-to-use toilet 


Zepto ! 
requisite gave her just cause to 
exhibit to-her envious friends one 
of Nature’s most beautiful gifts— 
gleaming teeth. 

Will you not keep yours in a like 


healthy condition by just an 
occasional use of this antiseptic 
tartar remover ? 


Lael 
ANTISEPTIC PENCIL 


cannot injure the enamel. It polishes 
and keeps the teeth white and pure, thus 
erasing the causes of decay and inevitable 
ill-health, including rheumatism, gout, etc. 


Zepto Antiseptic Pencils in neat box are sold 
by.all chemists at 9d. each, or post free from 


THOS. CHRISTY & CO., 
412 Old Swan Lane, E.C.4. 


Your child’s hair 


During school days there is an ever- 
present risk of nits and vermin 
getting in your child’s hair, 


Head 


RANKIN’S ointment 


is pleasant to use, instantly kills 
all nits and: vermin, and nourishes 
and beautifies the hair, 

From all Chemists in 4d., 8d., and 1/3 tins. 


RANKIN & CO., KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 
Established over 100 Years. @2B 


BRR RR ERR Ree eee 
WOOD BROS. 


As supplied to Royalty and Society. 
TAILORED - TO - MEASURE. 
Fashionable styles need not be looked at askance 
by expectant mothers now that Wood Bros., Ltd.,; 
fit their cleverly-desisgned MAITURNUS Self- 
adjusting band into the waist of every garment 
they tailor. Preserves a graceful and normal 
appearance. Write for catalogue of designs 
to Manageress. Prices: Skirts from 14/11, 
Coat Frocks from 55/6, Costumes from 63/-, 
Accouchement Sets from 14/11, Maternity Belts 
12/6, Complete Layettes from 35/-, Maternity 
Corsets from 8/11. Full satisfaction or money 
refunded. Wood Bros. also supply everything for 

Baby frow birth. 


WOOD BROS., Ltd. ‘Maternity Wear Specialists), 
14, St. Mary’s Street, Manchester. 
(The original Inventors of Maternity Wear.) 


The *‘ Nancy,” 
Graceful semi- 
evening style. 

A LIST TITERS STE EN SEE SEIDEL. 


“QUT-SIZE” FATNESS 
CONQUERED. 


How Parisiennes are Keeping Slim and Graceful. 


There are no keener judges of anything that will contribute 
to their charms than the ladies of Paris. To-day those who 


. otherwise would be bemoaning having become ‘‘ Out-sizes,”’ 


areall rejoicing at having discovered 
a method of making and maintaining 
BUST ? girlishly slim and graceful figure 
—without self-denying dieting, ex- 
i hausting Turkish baths or exercises, 
or weakening purgatives. 

The Rue Vivienne in Paris has 
become famous as the birthplace 
and home of the triumphantly 
successful Clark’s Thinning Treat- 

ment. The good news was spread to 

England, and now Heppells, the 

famous London and Brighton Chemists, are rapidly becoming 

just as famous as the British Agents who are supplying the 

same treatment to those ladies of the British Isles who 
desire to escape from “ Out-size”’ disfigurements. 


REMARKABLE “OUT-SIZE ” REDUCTIONS IN 
: A FEW DAYS. 


No longer do those acquainted with Clark’s Thinning 
are aeOE fear to face the mirror. On the contrary, it 
reflects daily a more 
pleasing picture of ARMS & HANDS 
a figure, face, and 
limbs being rapidly 
restored to the sym- 
metrical propor- 
tions of true beauty. 


The treatment is complete in every way. 
three-in-one treatment, comprising :— 


1. Clark’s Thinning Bath Salts, 
12 packets ; : 


2. Clark’s Reducing Paste for 
application upon any part 
of the body it is desired to 
reduce ; 


3. Clark’s Fat Corrective Pastilles 
that alter the acquired bodily 
habit of excess fat formation. 


Unlike other fat-reducing treatments, 
Clark’s Thinning Treatment does NOT 
affect the heart—does NOT ‘‘ lower” 
the vitality, strength or spirits —does 
NOT upset the appetite, stomach or 
digestion, and does NOT cause anawmia 
or sickly paleness. 


As to the cost of Clark’s Thinning 
Treatment, the small price of 2Cs. 
secures ample supplies of the before- 
mentioned three essentials, namely, the 
Bath Salts, Reducing Paste and Pastilles 
—all sent post free, under plain wrapper, 
to the reader’s address. Send 20s. now 
to the Sole British Agents: 


HEPPELLS, Chemists, 164, Piccadilly, 
London, W.1. 


It is really a 


HIPS 


EGS & 
ANKLES 


FOR THE INFORMATION OF THE PUBLIC. 


CLARK’S THINNING 
BATH SALTS 


(Prepared by Clark’s of Rue Vivienne, Paris), as used 
by those who have taken the Complete Clark’s 
Thinning Treatment, is obtainable 


At all Chemists and Stores at 1/3 a packet, or 
12 packets for 13/6, or post free direct from 


The Chemists; 

Sole f 164; Piccadilly; 
British London, W.1. 
Agents: Andat Brighton. 
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ARRY HARPER (Technical Secre-. 
tary of the Civil Aerial Transport 
Committee) gives glimpses of recent 
aerial progress before the _ results 
of which all that has yet been 
achieved will pale to imsignificance. 


The pie of a ‘new. series of 


CAPTAIN KETTLE 
STORIES by CUTCLIFFE HYNE 


Another Romance © That Bullet-hole 
of the ee Seas _ has a History.” 


A ome Story | 


BEATRICE d 
| CR Nee 5S A-P °P ER: 
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WHY SUFF EIR? 


miseries through 


Scale “Practice” is 
Only a Superstition 


Neurasthenia Liver Troubles Rheumatism OST at = : : 
people who aim at becoming good 
Phere ict eg bly Garr Gee M pianists are still under the impression that 
Spinal Troubles Heart Troubles Nasal Catarrh the only way to achieve their object is by the 
Neuralgia Arterio-Sclerosis Throat Affections traditional methods of a hundred years ago. Do 
Constipation Angina Pectoris Bronchitis you submit to grinding, tearing practice day in, 
psc Rh vercore Veins . seal Xidneys day out, over a dreary period of years? This 


drudgery is no longer necessary, for there is at 
hand my ‘‘ From Brain to Keyboard ” System of 
Fianoforte klaying to help you quickly, interest- 
ingly, and inexpensively to your goal, whether you 
are 16 or fo. Like most great things this. System is 
distinguished by its simplicity andsound common sense. 
Musical News describ-s it as ‘‘ the most striking discov- 
ery of the present genexation for practical musicians.”’ 


Jrom Brain to Keyboard 


Macdonald Smith’s System of Pianoforte Playing. 


Sir Frederick Bridge and other eminent 
musicians use and highly recommend 
this, the original postal system. No 
apparatus or special music neces- 
sary—just an easily acquired 
method with much quicker 
and betler results. 


17,000 _ 


Successful 


and many other 
Chronic Kidney, Bladder or Prostate Complaints, when 
these maladies can be quickly relieved and finally cured by 


- *SYSTEMATIC:? 
HOMC-OPATHY 


If you have taken the usual prescriptions, tried many 
patent medicines, and are still uncured, ‘order at once 
and read without delay 


‘EVERYDAY 
CHRONIC MALADIES’ 


Their Causes, Course, and Cure. 
By MAURICE ERNEST, LL.D., 
Homeopathic Consultant. 

Nearly 200 es Tlustrated. 
z 10th Edition, 2/ = 

The author, Dr. Maurice Ernest, of 93, Cromwell 
Road, London, is an unorthodox medical man who has 
given more thought to, and-thanks to his large practice 
gained more experience in, the treatment of Everyday 
Chronic Maladies than any living authority. His book 
will show you how Systematic Treatment can cure 
almost any Chronic Ailment. Thousands of Chronic 
Sufferers have been benefited by reading ‘‘ Everyday 
Chronic Maladies.” 

Send at once 2/- (Posta) Order or Stamps) to the Publishers, 
M. A. ADAM & CO., 85, New Oxford Street, London, 
W.C.1, and the Look will arrive, post free, by return; or order it © 
at the newrest bookstali, Foreign or Colonia! stamps accepted. 


TAYLORS for TYPEWRITERS 


y 
Illustrated 
Book, ‘‘ LIGHT 
ON PIANOFORTE 
©LAYING.’’ 


This explains fully how I 
teach the System by Postal 
Lessons, with details of the very 
reasonable fee charged. Apply 

for book to-day, but please do not omit 
to state whether average or advanced 
player, or, if a beginner, whether you 
can or cannot play at sight a simple 

hymn tune. The book will be sent free of 
charge and post free. 


J. Macdonald Smith, 19, Bloomsbury Sq., London, W.C.1, 


Leta] ALL MAKES on HIRE, HIRE PURCHASE, VERY EASY TERMS, 
BE YOUR ‘ BOUGHT, SOLD, REPAIRED and EXCHANGED. 
TIRELESS WHY NOT BUY AN ERIKA FOR 5/- PER WEEK? 
SECRETARY RAPID DUPLICATORS, ADDERS AND CALCULATORS. 


yo Write for TERMS & BARGAIN LIST No. 11. 
Writer in Two cous compete TAYLORS, Ltd., 74, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


iu neat Travei Case. £14 14s. Est. 1884. NEW & SECONDHAND OFFICE FURNITURE. Tel.: Holborn 4810—- lines, 


Are You Deaf 


If so, you can be relieved Ly using 


WILSON’S COMMON -SENSE EAR- DRUMS 


Nay A new scientific invention, entirely cifferent in construction 
ove from all other devices. Assist the deaf when all other devices 


fail, and where medical skill hasgiven no relief. They are soft, 
: comfortable, and invisible; haveno wire or stringattachment. 
6) LI WW FE : Write For PAMPHLET. erties sd 
° rvitis ent, D. H.° . 
ALL CNEMISTS: 1/3 Wilson Ear-Drum Co.s0, pyr as Place. EpInBpurGH. 
dept Ga BAILEY’S ELASTIC 


and Sleepless Nights. 
For VARICOSE VEINS 


49, Eldon Street, Sheffield. 
90 years’ reputation for 


Dear Sirs,—J had no sleep for months, 
BEST QUALITY 


CONQUER. 
COLDS & CATARRH 


and doctors told me there was no cure. 
Before I had taken Urace a fortnight 
I had sleep and rest, and was free from 
pain. Since taking Urace I have not lost 
one day’s work through rheumatism. 
Yours sincerely, Mr. WiLson. 
URACE and URACE alone, can cure 
Rheumatism. It directly attacks the 
eause — uric acid — dissolves and expels 
it from the system, and prevents _ its 
reappearance. That is why it CURES and CURES QUICKLY. 
1/3, 3/-, and 5/- per box, from Boots, Timothy White & Co., 
Taylor’s, and all Chemists and Stores, or direct from the URACE 
Laboratories, 48, Woburn House, Store Streets London, W.C.1. 


AND COMFORT 


“VARIX,”’ all about Elastic 
Stockings, how to wear, clean, 
and repair them, post free. 


r “ese Special Department for Ladies. 
and Bi. 7 Manufacturers 0! TRUSSES 
j “from and ABDOMINAL BELTS. 
‘oots A 


, Catalogue post free. 
Lgheune! 38, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. 
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A REMARKABLE NEW WORK 


piscnnites of 
Crime. 


Many great minds have 
made a study of human 
psychology ;_ indeed, it fas- 
cinates every thinking 
person, forcing: itself. upon 
us, and whether we would 
or not it compels interest 
and attention. Our minds 
are filled. with wonder and 
amazement we read 
almost unbelievable reports 
of subtle plots and murders, 
of moving stories ot human 
passions and - romance, 
bewildering mysteries and 
strange happenings. A won- 
dering world reads_ these 
things with a gripping curio- 
sity and a question always 
at the back of its mind— 
What made this person do 
such and such a thing, what 
kind 
such ingenious plots, could 
devise such daring laid 
plans, could such 
devilish ingenuity in carry- 
ing them out >? Is human 
passion so strong that it will 
risk everything to gain an 
end? Can the criminal 
help himself > Is he the 
creature of unknown forces 
that compel him to act as he 
does, or is it a thing of deli- 
berate responsible intention? 
Whether it is one thing or 
the other, we cannot help 
betraying.a profound interest 
_and ‘wonder in the amazing 
‘deeds -of - which human 
nature is capable. 


as 


invent 


of 


of mind could weave 


Pibigisi-niveieemihs 
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“WHO. POISONED CHARLES 


GREAT STORIES 


OF REAL LIFE 


EDITED BY MAX PEMBERTON 
PART ONE 


THE TRAGEDY OF EDITH THOMPSON. 


By Max Pemberton. 


An account of the famous trial of Frederick Bywaters and Edith Thompson 
«for the murder of- the woman’ s husband. 


THE ‘TRAGIC STORY OF AN THE’ UNSOLVED MYSTERY | 
_ EMPEROR’S SON. _ OF PEASENHALL. 

_ By William le Grete ah: _ By Max Pemberton. 
THE STRANGE CASE OF 


_. GEORGE EDALJI. 
By Sir A. ‘Conan Doyle. 


BY ORDER OF THE DUKE, 
~ By Rafael Sabatini. 


PART. Two 


LANDRU, THE BLUEBEARD OF FRANCE. 


By William. le Queux. : 


The colourful annals of French crime present no more amazing story than 
that of Henri Desiré Landru, master of murder and the art of making love. | 


THE MYSTERY OF THE THE SECRET OF THE MOAT 

QUEEN’S NECKLACE. | FARM. _ By Edgar Wallace.. 

By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes." f17aBETH CANNING AND 
THE GIPSIES. 


BRAVO ? By Philip Curtin. By Bernard Darwin. 


PART THREE 


DR. ‘CRIPPEN—LOVER AND POISONER. 


By William le Queux. | 


The story of a commonplace little doctor named Hawley Harvey Crippen, 
who murdered:his wife, of whom he had grown tired, 


THE NIGHT OF HOLYROOD. THE STRANGE CASE OF 
By Rafael Sabatini. OSCAR SLATER. 


THE NORTHUMBERLAND By Str:A-Conen- Dove 
STREET TRAGEDY. SWEET NELL OF OLD DRURY. 
By Sir John Hall. ; By Lewis Melville. 


THE FIRST 3 PARTS READY—PART 4 ON SALE APRIL 25. 
ONE SHILLING. 


Or post free 1/3 each from the Publishers: 
GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 8-11, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


ee LALO LL LE LS 
Printed by THz Newnes & Prarson Printinc Co., Ltp., N. Kensington, for the Proprietors, GEoRGE Newnes, Lrp. 


SOTNNTIMUNATUTAAUT TASTE We 


-MANSFIELD’S. 


PATENT AUTOMATIC 


Waiter é Oil Finders 


are used by leading Governments, Rail- 
way Companies, » Land Companies, 
Well- Boring , Engineers, and others. 


nn Ife 


i) 
’ 


ES ee LCC 


AAMT 


A Colonial Engineer writes: 

** Since purchasing the Instrument 
I have selected “300 sites. most of 
which I have either bored upon with 
our own plants, or had bored by sub- 
contractors. In every instance ‘ve 
have been successful.’’ 


When your skin 
begins to feel 


Pricesof WaterFinding Instrumentsare: 
ce locating at all depths up to 2ooft. 
£75 ” ” ” ” ” 500ft. 
$125. PR etek »  1,cooft. 
Prices of Water and Oil Finding In- 
struments are: 

aeee locating at all depths up to 3,500ft. 


” 999 ” oy in 500ft. 
£375 ” 299 ” ” 6,000ft. 


m Delivery at Colonial or Foreign 
Mm Seaports £3 extra. 

f We undertake the location of sites 
4 and boring at lump sum prices under 
% guarantee of 


** No full supply no pay.” 


Particulars on application to 


W. MANSFIELD & CO., 17, BRONSWICKST.. 


Makers of Well-Boring Plant, Pumps, Windmills, Oil Engines, 
and Bos see connected with Water Supply and Irrigation. 


Cables. “ MANTLES, LiveRPeoo.’”’ Telephone No.: 1392 Bank. 
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sore, apply ‘ Vaseline” Jelly. It’s a 
simple, sure and safe method of soothing, 
smoothing and softening the skin. 


Trade Vas eline Mark 


Petroleum Jelly. 


For COLDS in the HEAD, HAY FEVER and 
CATARRH use ‘* VASELINE ”’ Euca'yrto! Jelly. 


FREE.—A copy of booklet “ For Health and 
Beauty,”’ which i lls you how fo care for 
the skin. 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., cone 

Victoria Road, Willesden, N.W,1 
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Deeds (not words) Prove Humber Reliability. 
NO BETTER OFFER-—NO BETTER BIKE. 


You will find in our prorosition the easiest method of becoming the possessor 
of a High-grade Humber Cycle. For instance, you can obtain our ‘‘ Olympia ” 
Model tor a deposit and the balance at 2/103 weekly for 12 months—insured 
and carriage paid. Our Art Catalogue will be sent free on request 


A REMARKABLE RECORD. 


The 2? h.p. Single Cylinder Humber Motor Cycle is one of the most popular 
Motor Cycles made. Its remarkable success during 1923 is indicated by the 
fact that in 12 Strenuous Trials 21 of these machines gained 24 awards, 
including | Gold Cup, 5 Silver Cups, and 12 Gold Medals. Never was it 
known to fail. It may be obtained as Sports or Tourist Models. Write for 
particulars of our Hire Purchase Terms, which include Insurance and 
Registration for one year. 
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HUMBERLtd.,COVENTRY  //; | 


LONDON : 
City Showrooms: J 
32, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.l. c= 
Export Branch Office: Vee x 
94, New Bond St., W.1. \ : h prgeie 
- 1de 


Repair Works: o\\ Me J 
Dishes Sivcle: Colinder, Canterbury Rd., Kilburn, N.W.6. \S — HUMBER 


FTANINUUNIUULNIUUUIIUNNUUUUUTOUUNOOUNTOQUUUOUUUUOLOCQUEPE0UUTE)ETN00HE TOUOUTTUCCOUITTUUTTTTIT TTS and you ride the best.” 
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See 
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laying for safety 


is always wise where health is concerned. When 
father comes home, mother hints at a quick wash 
with Lifebuoy before the romp, then there will be 
no danger from the germ-laden dust and grime of 
the crowded city. Mother isn’t fussy. She’s very 
sensible. She knows that cleanliness with Lifebuoy 
Soap is the best possible step anyone could take 
towards health. 


The name LEVER on Soap is a Guarantee of Purity and Excellence 


L 258-23 LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLICHT. 
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